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DANTE.* 


The ‘ Divina Commedia” has proved a more inexhaustible source of 
interest, and has exercised the ingenuity of a greater number of com- 
mentators, than any other poem since the revival of letters. Early in 
the seventeenth century, an edition was projected, in a hundred volumes, 
by Cionacci, a Florentine noble, wherein he purposed, by appropriating 
a volume to each canto, to comprise, in chronological order, every com- 
ment then existing, together with a Latin translation of the Strozzi 
library! Since that period, new editions have repeatedly made their 
appearance, and authors, whose talents might have secured to them an 
independent place in the literary annals of their country, have been con- 
tent to enrol themselves in the list of expositors, and to follow in the 
train of the great poet. 

Yet, after the indefatigable researches of the old commentators, and 
of Venturi, Lombardi, and other modern writers of distinction, we agree 
with Cary, and with Monti, Perticari, and Foscolo, that the ‘*‘ Comme- 
dia’ is but imperfectly understood. We cannot forget that, after the 
critical labours of five hundred years had been expended on Dante’s 
Vision, Biagioli and Foscolo were still able to surprise us with the no- 
velty of their views; and all the lovers of Italian literature will join in 
regretting that the untimely death of the latter remarkable man should 
have bereaved us of the expectations excited by his preliminary volume. 
But it seems to be the destiny of the great poem of Dante, as of the 
fair country which gave him birth— 


“Tl bel paese 
Ch’ Appennin parte, e ’] mar circonda e 1’ Alpe,” 


that time shall never see the number of their votaries diminish, nor their 
enthusiasm abate.. ‘They, alone, who have visited the one, or who are 
conversant with the other in the great original, can comprehend the pow- 
er with which they fascinate the mind. Both have their peculiar charms, 
whether of natural growth or artificial culture; both possess character- 
istic features of grandeur and beauty which delight the imagination at 
the first glance, yet are so rich in historical associations, that they yield 


* La Divina Commedia di Dante, con comento analitico, di Gabriele Rossetti, 
in sei volumi. S8vo. Londra. 1826, 
VOL. VIII1.—NO. XXXVI. 26 
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neverfailing rewards to antiquarian research. ‘The spirit of inquiry, in- 
deed, can never slumber while continually kept alive by the detection of 
new facts, concealed for ages by accident or design. ‘The traveller has 
not merely delighted to roam over the surface of the peninsula, where 
nature and art, as if in rivalry, have assembled their choicest treasures,— 
he has searched beneath the soil, and found there matters of deeper and 
sadder interest—monuments of glory vanished, of dominion now for- 
gotten—vestiges of the lost arts of Etruria and Greece, mingled confu- 
sedly with the records of Roman and Gothic grandeur. It has been the 
consistent belief of the admirers of the father of ‘Tuscan literature, that 
a contrast no less vivid existed between the outward splendour of his 
imagery and the secret meanings that lurked beneath his mysterious al- 
legories. But various have been the opinions entertained as to the truths 
which the hidden oracle would reveal if the veil could be drawn aside: 
whether its scope would be confined to moral and religious precepts, or 
whether it would aim its satire against ecclesiastical abuses, or the poli 
tical vices of the age. 

They who can still recal the emotions excited in their minds when 
they first read the opening cantos of the ‘‘ Inferno,’’ may probably re- 
member a mixed feeling of admiration and dissatisfaction, an equal strug- 
gle between the judgment and the imagination. It is immediately dis- 
covered that the poem is founded on tenets of Christian theology, and 
that the hell and purgatory of the poet’s creed are to be revealed; yet 
the guide appointed to conduct him through these awful scenes, is a 
heathen bard, invested with no peculiar sanctity whatever—and fresh in- 
consistencies and objections crowd upon the mind as the plan of the 
poem gradually unfolds itself. ‘The strength of the charm, and the 
whole power of the poetic delusion, would be annihilated, if so many 
grand and striking images, all pourtrayed by the hand of a master, did 
not follow each other in rapid succession. For none can enter the wild 
and gloomy forest, or share the poet’s terrour as he looks back aghast on 
the dark valley which he has passed—none can read the dreadful import 
of the letters inscribed over the infernal gate—without feeling that the 
imagination is too deeply engaged ever to lose the impression. Ina dream 
our thoughts may be haunted by a fearful spectre, while the reason is 
conscious of our situation, and while we know that it is the creation of 
fancy. By some strange and mysterious influence our terrour is contin- 
ued, although we desire to be awakened, and although we are sensible 
that the phantom is unreal. On first entering on the scene of Dante’s 
Vision, the mind is agitated by a similar conflict of feelings, although 
our wishes flow in an opposite direction. We fear that the pleasing 
delusion cannot last, yet, while our doubts continue, the spell remains 
unbroken. 

We do not require historical consistency in all the events of a tale 
founded expressly on a vision; on the contrary, we expect that proba- 
bilities will be violated—that there will be great confusion of images, 
and much that is marvellous and incomprehensible. ‘The void and dark 
abyss, and the winged monster wheeling his downward flight with his 
trembling rider, and other images, equally supernatural, are in perfect 
harmony with the design. But even in painting the fantastic fictions of 
sleep, it is possible that such incongruities may be admitted as are sub- 
versive of all truth and justice in the conception. ‘I'hat combination of 
ideas, which would naturally be most widely disconnected in our waking 
hours, must weaken the semblance of reality; and although there is no 
impossibility in such a train of associations, this reflection cannot ren- 
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der their introduction more agreeable. Of this nature is the perpetual 
confusion of things sacred and profane—the constant interweaving of 
two different systems of theology into the same composition. ‘The 
Mantuan bard conducts our poet into the first circle, or hollow circular 
platform of hell, where they find the souls of thousands who lived vir- 
tuously, yet were doomed, for lack of Christian baptism, to desire the 
joys of heaven without hope, and be debarred forever from sharing the 
bliss of Paradise; and in this number Virgii declares himself to be in- 
cluded. We afterwards behold Minos, presiding as infernal judge, visit 
the Stygian Lake and the City of Dis, and here discover heretics tor- 
tured in sepulchres burning with intense fire. We meet Cerberus, the 
Harpies, and the Cretan Minotaur; Cocytus and Phlegethon, and other 
fabled rivers of Erebus, are crossed. In the ninth circle we meet Nim- 
rod, the builder of Babel, and by his side Ephialtes, Briareus, and other 
giants, who are declared to have made trial of their power against the 
supreme Jove, to have caused the gods to tremble ; and after being thus 
surrounded by the mythological imagery of Greece and Rome, we ar- 
rive where, at the earth’s centre, and farthest from the light of heaven, 
Satan, the parent of Sin, stands poised and surrounded by eternal ice. 

Milton has been reproached for having so frequently had recourse to 
the polytheism of the ancients for his illustrations in the Paradise Lost; 
but he has managed these illusions with such address, and has guarded 
so cautiously against their occupying \oo prominent a station in the pic- 
ture, that they rarely detract from the unity and chastity of the design. 
His most daring transgression, perhaps, of the strict limits of propriety, 
is the allegory of Sin, where the portress of hell relates that at her birth 
she sprung from the head of Satan ‘‘a goddess armed.” ‘That Sin 
should issue from the head of Satan, is as natural as was the heathen 
fiction that Wisdom proceeded from the brain of Jove; but further than 
this the similitude cannot extend. ‘The addition of armour irresistibly 
reminds us of Minerva, and we immediately reflect that wisdom is as 
opposite to sin, as the theology of Milton to that of Homer. 

If we had employed our fancy in speculating under what escort the 
Tuscan poet would have proceeded to the shadowy world, if he did not 
venture on his journey, like Ulysses, unattended, we might have con- 
jectured that, like Milton, he would have selected some hierarch to ‘* un- 
fold the secrets of another world,’’ or perhaps have dared to employ 
that spirit which called to him who saw the Apocalypse, ‘* Come up 
hither, and I will show thee things which must be hereafter.’’ Or, if 
we turned from the sacred volume and the legends of the saints, for some 
guide to represent the Cumzan Sibyl, we might have supposed the aid 
of those magicians and necromancers to be called in who were believed, 
by the superstitious multitude, to hold communion with spirits of the 
nether world, and of whose intervention, more than two centuries later, 
Ariosto and ‘Tasso knew so well how to avail themselves. 

The great model, on which Dante desired to form his poetic t»ste, af- 
forded no sanction for confounding the fabled deities of other religions 
with his own. Like A®neas, he entered the dark gloom of a shady 
grove, and thence passed, with his guide, through the regions of punish- 
ment and the elysium of the blessed; held converse with the shades of 
the departed, and listened to relations of past events, and to prophetic 
tales of the future. But innumerable as were the supernatural beings 
encountered by the ‘Trojan hero in the realms of ‘Tartarus, his vision 
was undisturbed from the time of passing the vestibule and that shady 
elm on whose every leaf the dreams were hanging, to the moment of 
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issuing out again by the ivory gate of Sleep, by any divinities derived 
from Indian or Egyptian mythology,—or, if from the latter, their altars 
were honoured in Europe as well as on the banks of the Nile. There 
appears to have been no authority in the countless visions which filled 
the popular legends before the time of Dante, for deriving a guide from 
among the heathen philosophers and poets. In his infant dream, the 
monk Alberico was conducted by St Peter and two angels, who led him 
through Hell and Purgatory, and the seven Heavens, to Paradise, where 
he beheld the glory of the blessed.* ‘The Monk of Northumberland, 
whose terrible vision is recorded by the venerable Bede, was attended 
by a young man in shining apparel, to a valley swarming with the souls 
of departed men, tormented alternately in beds of ice and fire. Farther 
on were torrents of flame, and deformed spirits, who attempted, with 
fiery forks, to draw him into a blazing chasm—and finally he was per- 
mitted to witness the splendours of Heaven.t Mohammed, in the vision 
believed by his most zealous votaries to have been a corporeal transla- 
tion to the world of spirits, was accompanied by the angel Gabriel, with 
his seventy wings. ‘The prophet was mounted on the Borak, a winged 
animal, whose flight is swifter than the lightning, and he was conveyed 
in an instant from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem. Thence 
he ascended with the angel, by a ladder of light, and passed successive- 
ly through the seven heavens, receiving and repaying the salutations of 
patriarchs, prophets, and angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond 
the seventh heaven Mohammed alone was permitted to proceed. He 
passed the veil of unity, approached within two bowshots of the throne, 
and felt a chill that pierced him to the heart when his shoulder was 
touched by the hand of God; but the ineffable sweetness and compla- 
cency flowing from the divine presence diffused itself over his soul, and 
filled him with the most perfect pleasure. After receiving the divine 
commands, he descended to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, and re- 
turned to Mecca, having performed in the tenth part of a night the jour- 
ney of many thousand years, We cannot but recognize some features 
of resemblance between this romantic legend of the East and the Para- 
dise of Dante. 

Brunetto Latini also, in his poem, J/ Tesoretto, relates a vision which 
is well known to all the lovers of Italian literature. But it was neither 
from the example of his master, nor from any particular fiction of Eu- 
rope or the East, that Dante derived that characteristic feature of his 
plan to which we have adverted. If we would arrive at the true source 
of the confusion discoverable in all his writings, both in poetry and 
prose, between authorities and allusions sacred and profane, we must 
study the opinions and spirit of his age, and the peculiar state of litera- 
ture and Christian theology at that time. 

Dante had not passed his life in seeing visions, and in peopling ideal 
worlds with incorporeal beings. He had been asoldier and a states- 
man, actively engaged in the unhappy struggles of his country, and had 
experienced all the vicissitudes of fortune. In his twentyfourth year, 
he served in the cavalry at the memorable battle of Campaldino, 1289, 
where the Ghibellines of Arezzo were defeated, and in the year follow- 


* Alberico was a monk in the Convent of Monte Casino, and wrote his vision 
about the year 1127. 
{ Bede died at the Monastery of Weremouth, A.D. 735. Similar visions 


are found in the works of Matthew Paris, the English Benedictine, who died 
A.D. 1259. 
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ing, he was at the taking of the castle of Caprona from the Pisans. In 
the year 1300, he was chosen one of the three priors, who held chief 
authority in the Florentine Republic, where the Guelph interest was 
predominant, but divided into two factions, the Bianchi and the Neri, 
the violence of whose antipathies were not unaptly typified by their 
names. Dante was attached to the Bianchi, while his wife’s kinsman, 
Corso Donati, was an active leader of the Neri. ‘The two parties hav- 
ing taken up arms against each other, the priors banished Corso Donati, 
Guido Cavalcanti, and the leaders on both sides, by the advice of Dante, 
who desired with impartiality to restrain the excesses of all; but after 
a subsequent struggle, the Neri prevailed, and sentence was passed upon 
Dante of fine, banishment, and confiscation of all his property. ‘The 
poet was afterwards engaged with other exiles and troops from Bologna 
and Pistoia, in a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to carry Florence by 
assault, and every effort during the remainder of his life to obtain a res- 
toration to his country, terminated equally in disappointment. 

He was thus reduced to poverty, and wandered in exile, exasperated 
by private and public wrongs; and the composition of his works, both 
in poetry and prose, breathes the spirit of the exile and the partisan. 
He regarded Guelphism and the temporal power of the Pope as the 
source of misgovernment, and of the internal political dismemberment 
of his country; and looked to the power of the emperor, aided by the 
Ghibellines, as the only point on which hope of relief could rest. He 
advocated the title of Henry of Luxembourg, who was ambitious of 
regaining the rights of sovereignty which his predecessors had aban- 
doned, and for this purpose his treatise ‘*‘ De Monarchia’’ was composed 
about the time of Henry’s arrival in Italy, in 1309. The succeeding 
emperor, Ludovic of Bavaria, relied much on the authority of this trea- 
tise of Dante as supporting his claim of supremacy over the pope; and 
on this same ground, so great was the animosity excited by it among 
the Guelph party, that the Cardinal del Poggetto proceeded to Ravenna 
after Dante’s death, on purpose to disinter and burn his body, and scat- 
ter his ashes in the wind, but was prevented by the intercession of the 
citizens. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the authority attached, in the afore- 
said treatise, to heathen writers, not only on topics of morality, but on 
subjects no less sacred than the miracles of God. There was evident- 
ly so little danger of shocking the religious sentiments of the age by 
such an appeal, that there was reason to expect that the argument might 
be deemed conclusive. ‘There never was in Italy a violent transition 
from paganism to Christianity; although the fundamental tenets of po- 
lytheism had been exchanged for a purer doctrine, the outward form of 
worship remained almost unchanged. ‘The temples and statues were 
reconsecrated, and the ancient ceremonies were not abolished, although 
they changed their names and underwent some indispensable modifica- 
tions in form. ‘This closer affinity between the ancient and modern re- 
ligions, in their outward and sensible rites, had necessarily a considera- 
ble influence, in rendering the ideas and the mythology of classical wri- 
ters less uncongenial to the Italians of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies than to the nations of the west of Europe. Nor can we feel 
surprised when we consider the fabulous character of the legends of in- 
numerable saints, and the authority attached to their miracles by the 
Church, that credulity did not stop short and reject all the prodigies re- 
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lated by writers of a former age, whose philosophy and literature were 
then breaking in, with dazzling brightness, upon the gloom of gothic 
barbarism. 

We may also remark in this treatise the author’s partiality for his fa- 
vourite poet, whom he calls ‘tour divine Virgil,’’ and distinguishes 
from Lucan and other Latin bards, as ‘*noster poeta.”” Even in a po- 
litical argument he appeals to ‘nostra maggior musa” as the highest 
authority, and throughout the Commedia he reverences him as father, 
sovereign, instructor, guide, and profound doctor (padre, signore, maes- 
tro, duca, alto dottore). 

Another feature of this work is the passion for allegory, so evidently 
characteristic of that age, and the mystic and typical significations then 
generally assigned to the plainest passages of Scripture. 

Of his desire to convey a double meaning, he has left us in no doubt; 
for, in his dedication to Can Grande Della Scala, his patron, he says, 
speaking of the Commedia: 


**The sense of this work is not simple, but manifold; for, first, there is the 
literal sense, then the allegorical or moral, which may be thus illustrated. —W hen 
Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a strange people, Judah was 
his sanctuary and Israel his dominion. If we regard the letter alone, these ver- 
ses signify the departure of the children of Israel from Egypt in the time of 
Moses; if the allegorical sense, our redemption obtained by Christ; if the mo- 
ral, the conversion of the soul from grief, and from the misery of sin to a state 
of grace; if the anagogical, the departure of the sacred soul from the bondage 
of corruption to the eternal liberty of glory; and since these mystic meanings 
(he continues) are called by various names, the world may be generally de- 
ceived, seeing that the allegorical are distinct from the literal or historical 
meanings.” 


The ‘* Divina Commedia,” he continues, * is to be understood in a dou- 
ble sense— 


* According to the literal acceptation, the subject-matter is simply the state of 
souls after death; but, according to the allegorical meaning, the poet treats of 
that hell where, wandering like travellers, we may have merit or demerit; it treats 
of man as a free agent, obnoxious to the rewards and punishments of justice.” 
The ‘*Commedia,”’ then, having been declared by Dante himself to 
be full of hidden meanings, it has been the endeavour of every commen- 
tator to bring these to light. A variety of allegorical interpretations 
have been suggested even for the two principal personages in the drama, 
Virgil and Beatrice. According to Landino, Virgil is the personification 
of the moral philosophy of the heathen, which is sufficient for obtain- 
ing the knowledge of vice, and for purifying the mind from it, and there- 
fore he is chosen for the guide through hell and purgatory. Beatrice is 
the personification of Christian theology, and thence is the guide to Pa- 
radise. According to Vellutello, Virgil is human natural reason, Bea- 
trice divine supernatural reason, or grace. According to later writers, 
Virgil represents philosophy. But had Dante designed a personification 
of philosophy, it can scarcely be doubted that he would have chosen 
Aristotle. In the ‘*Convito,” he states decidedly, that ‘“‘he is most 
worthy of trust and obedience.” In the ‘* De Monarchia,’’ he almost 
always designates him ‘the Philosopher.” Of him he sings in the 
‘** Commedia’ — 


**] spied the Master of the sapient throng 
Seated amid the philosophic train.” 
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Rossetti, therefore, maintains that Virgil is the type of political philoso- 
phy, and proceeds to show that, if we regard him as personifying the 
political opinions of the Ghibellines, many obscurities in the part play- 
ed by him are cleared up in the most satisfactory manner. 

None can venture to deny that, in an age of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, when argumentative reasoning would have been thrown away, 
Dante addressed himself to the imagination of his countrymen, and 
openly advocated, inthe ‘‘Commedia,” the reform of many political 
and ecclesiastical abuses; nor is it pretended that he did not labour to 
produce some effect by these mysterious emblems, which, in that age, 
excited intense curiosity, and were admirably calculated for dissemina- 
ting the bitterest satire in disguise. But our poet, we have been told, 
forbore to direct so powerful an engine against his political opponents, 
and exclusively employed it to the recommendation of certain moral 
truisms—which, doubtless, the world was weary of hearing reiterated 
in plainer terms from the pulpit or academical chair. The spirit of for- 
bearance and moderation implied in this hypothesis receives, however, 
very little countenance from the manner in which the distribution of re- 
wards and punishments is conducted, according to the literal interpreta- 
tion of the poem. We behold, in the celestial Paradise, the throne des- 
tined to be filled by the poet’s idol, the great Henry,* and many other 
emperors and kings are there, but we cannot discover, in all the glorious 
spheres of the blessed, asingle pope or cardinal. St Peter, on the con- 
trary, pronounces in Heaven an invective against the corruption of his 
pretended successor, Boniface VIII., remarkable for its bitterness :— 





66 My place 

He who usurps on earth, my place, ay, mine, 
Which in the presence of the Son of God 

Is void.” 


But in the sixth circle of the realms of punishment we encounter Pope 
Anastasius among the heretics; and in the third gulf of the eighth, des- 
tined to simoniacs, a multitude of popes and cardinals, the former fixed 
with the head downwards, and flames burning on the soles of their feet. 
One of their number, Nicholas IIL, predicts the speedy arrival of his 
successor, Boniface VIII., and after him of Clement V., who next filled 
the apostolic chair. 

We are to recollect that, ‘‘ in the midway of his mortal life,’’ the po- 
litical situation of his country had become the constant theme of the 
poet’s thoughts. The fatal discords of numerous republics, and the 
miseries consequent on their dissensions, were traced by him to the head 
of that party, of which he had been at first an hereditary supporter. 
He saw through the church of Rome, its thirst for temporal aggrandise- 
ment, and its insidious policy in sowing divisions, under the pretext of 
favouring the cause of liberty and religion. He beheld the Italian peo- 
ple, who, by the enjoyment of a common language, and the marked 
character of their territorial boundaries, seemed designed by nature for 
union and national independence, severed into a multitude of hostile 
states, incapable of resistance, and the continual prey of foreign inva- 
ders. He looked around him in search of some preponderating power 
to suppress this internal strife, and to unite the factious commonw ealths 
beneath the sway of a single sceptre, and thus the success of the impe- 
rial eagle became the object of hishope. His warm imagination clothes 


* Par, xxx. 133. 
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in the most vivid colours every object of his desire or apprehension, of 
his abhorrence or regard. His new philosophy becomes embodied in a 
permanent form, and assumes a visible and independent existence. It 
communes with him, and removes his doubts, and at length beckons him 
away to the land of spirits, and there reveals to him, as in a dream, the 
world of his former recollections. Here the principal characters, who 
had figured in the eventful history of his times, pass before him in re- 
view. His estimate of their merit is scarcely ever influenced by former 
party associations; it takes all its colourings from the new doctrines 
which have gained an ascendancy over his mind. Among other shades, 
he encounters Farinati, a noble Florentine, and ancient leader of the 
Ghibelline party; who, raising his head from his burning sepulchre, 
with a haughty and disdainful air, demands of Dante who were his an- 
cestors. On learning their names, he says, alluding to the victory ob- 
tained by himself over the Guelphs at Mont’ Aperti— 








** Fiercely were they 

Adverse to me, my party, and the blood 

From whence I sprang: twice, therefore, I abroad 
Scattered them.” 


This scornful taunt immediately awakens in the bosom of Alighieri the 
pride of his ancient house; ‘*though driven out,’’ he instantly retorts, 
**they each time returned,” 


“an art 
Which your’s have shown they are not skill’d to learn.” 





During this burst of natural feeling, this momentary relapse to his for- 
mer triumph at the successes of the Guelph party, we naturally inquire, 
where is the attendant spirit which so lately controuled his inmost soul? 
It is gone—-and stands aloof in silence. ‘It is offended,’’ as Marcellus 
exclaimed, when the warlike form of the ‘* majesty of buried Denmark” 
stalked away on being addressed by Horatio. The presence, at least, of 
the shade of Virgil is no longer admissible, and when thus explained, 
the whole scene is in harmony with itself, intelligible in all its parts, and 
full of dramatic effect. 

The imaginary hell of Dante is a hollow inverted cone, whose apex 
is at the centre of the earth, and its base is covered by a circle of un- 
defined extent, on the centre of which stands Jerusalem. ‘The con- 
demned are placed in nine parallel belts or circles, surrounding the cone, 
one below the other, like the ranges of seats in a Roman amphitheatre. 
Dante places Satan at the bottom of a deep pit, separating the eighth 
from the ninth circles; he describes the mouth of this pit as a wall of 
rock, and around this the busts of certain giants appear, mistaken at 
first by the poet for lofty towers. The circumference of this wall is 
eleven miles in extent, and a circuit of twenty miles is assigned to the 
circular foss which surrounds it. ‘This is the only occasion in the 
‘** Inferno” where the dimensions of the subterranean spaces are defined 
with exactness. The authority of one of Dante’s contemporaries is ad- 
duced, to prove that the foss surrounding Rome was twenty-two miles 
in extent; and, by the testimony of a living writer, Nibbi, it is estab- 
lished that the cireuit of the ancient walls of Rome can still be traced 
to be between eleven and twelve miles. ‘This coincidence, it is re- 
marked, cannot be accidental; and in the giants, who stood like towers 
round the wall of the abyss, an allusion is supposed to be made to the 
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ancient towers of the walls of Rome, of which Pliny counted seven 
hundred and thirtyfour, and three hundred and sixtyfive of which were 
standing two centuries and a half after the death of Dante, as Alberti 
asserts in his description of Italy. With much ingenuity, the commen- 
tator then proceeds to identify Satan with the chief of the Guelphs, and 
each of the giants with the different Guelphic leaders, who warred 
against the Emperor Henry from the walls of Rome. ‘Thus, Nimrod, 
the builder of the tower of Babel, is Guido della ‘Torre, lord of Milan ; 
Ephialtes, Robert, king of Naples; Briareus, Philip, king of France, 
etc. 

Almost all the compositions of that age might, ere this, have sunk 
into oblivion, had not the astonishing brillianey of Dante’s genius pierc- 
ed the dark cloud, and shed a lustre and adventitious interest on every 
thing connected with his times and his immortal poem. He himself 
soars high above them all, like the eagle to which he has compared 
Homer, 

** Che sopra gli altri com’ aquila vola.” 


The great poet has complimented the sweet and subtile style of Cino, 
and has told us there are ** mystic meanings’ in his own compositions ; 
and we have no doubt that all the writers of that age believed the ob- 
scure to be as appropriate an element in an amatory poem, as Burke 
declared it to be in the sublime. Nor is it improbable that the profes- 
sors of poetry and rhetoric, at the Imperial College of Bologna, enter- 
tained the same veneration for the mystical as the pedagogue alluded to 
by Quintilian, who, when he returned a scholar’s composition, usually 
requested him to ‘* darken it,’’ till at last a disciple drew from him that 
memorable elogium—*‘ so much better that | cannot comprehend it my- 
self.’’* Rossetti, however, comprehends and expounds all difficulties 
by the supposition of ** gergo,”’ and we confess that his ingenuity and 
success have surprised us in giving a rational colouring to some poems 
which, considered as amatory, are most glaringly absurd. 

As to the anagrams, Rossetti has expressly declared that he relies 
noton them for the establishment of any of his positions, and that he 
is content ‘that, for the present they should be considered as the ef- 
fect of chance, and himself as fanciful. Valga dunque per nulla.”” We 
must reluctantly admit, that as Shakespeare indulged himself in a 
pun in some of his noblest dramas, so could Dante trifle in his ‘* Com- 
media” with such conceits and enigmas, as that in the ** Paradise’’ of B 


andI C E. 


“* Ma quella riverenza che s’ indonna 
* 99 


Di tutto me pur per Be per 1 C E. 


On another occasion he traces a resemblance between the ‘* human face 
divine’’ and the letter M ;+ and he also makes the spirits in the planet 
Jupiter, as they whirl and sing, form the mystic letters D, I, L, in char- 
acters vocal and consonant fivefold seven: 
** Volitando cantavano, e faciensi 
Or D, or I, or I, in sue figure 
Mostrarsi dunque in cinque volte sette 
Vocali e consonanti.”” 


But we must regret that several pages should have been devoted to 


*Tanto melior, ut ne ego intellexi. 
{* Chi nel viso degli nomini legge oMo 
Ben avria quivi conosciuto l’°emme.”—Purg. cznto xxiii. 32. 
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in the most vivid colours every object of his desire or apprehension, of 
his abhorrence or regard. His new philosophy becomes embodied in a 
permanent form, and assumes a visible and independent existence. It 
communes with him, and removes his doubts, and at length beckons him 
away to the land of spirits, and there reveals to him, as in a dream, the 
world of his former recollections. Here the principal characters, who 
had figured in the eventful history of his times, pass before him in re- 
view. His estimate of their merit is scarcely ever influenced by former 
party associations; it takes all its colourings from the new doctrines 
which have gained an ascendancy over his mind. Among other shades, 
he encounters Farinati, a noble Florentine, and ancient leader of the 
Ghibelline pariy; who, raising his head from his burning sepulchre, 
with a haughty and disdainful air, demands of Dante who were his an- 
cestors. On learning their names, he says, alluding to the victory ob- 
tained by himself over the Guelphs at Mont’ Aperti— 





—— ‘“Fiercely were they 

Adverse to me, my party, and the blood 

From whence I sprang: twice, therefore, I abroad 
Scattered them.” 


This scornful taunt immediately awakens in the bosom of Alighieri the 
pride of his ancient house; ‘*though driven out,”’ he instantly retorts, 
‘* they each time returned,” 


“an art 
Which your’s have shown they are not skill’d to learn.” 





During this burst of natural feeling, this momentary relapse to his for- 
mer triumph at the successes of the Guelph party, we naturally inquire, 
where is the attendant spirit which so lately controuled his inmost soul ? 
It is gone—and stands aloof in silence. ‘It is offended,’’ as Marcellus 
exclaimed, when the warlike form of the ‘majesty of buried Denmark” 
stalked away on being addressed by Horatio. The presence, at least, of 
the shade of Virgil is no longer admissible, and when thus explained, 
the whole scene is in harmony with itself, intelligible in all its parts, and 
full of dramatic effect. 

The imaginary hell of Dante is a hollow inverted cone, whose apex 
is at the centre of the earth, and its base is covered by a circle of un- 
defined extent, on the centre of which stands Jerusalem. ‘The con- 
demned are placed in nine parallel belts or circles, surrounding the cone, 
one below the other, like the ranges of seats in a Roman amphitheatre. 
Tante places Satan at the bottom of a deep pit, separating the eighth 
from the ninth circles; he describes the mouth of this pit as a wall of 
rock, and around this the busts of certain giants appear, mistaken at 
first by the poet for lofty towers. The circumference of this wall is 
eleven miles in extent, and a circuit of twenty miles is assigned to the 
circular foss which surrounds it. ‘This is the only occasion in the 
‘* Inferno”’ where the dimensions of the subterranean spaces are defined 
with exactness. The authority of one of Dante’s contemporaries is ad- 
duced, to prove that the foss surrounding Rome was twenty-two miles 
in extent; and, by the testimony of a living writer, Nibbi, it is estab- 
lished that the circuit of the ancient walls of Rome can still be traced 
to be between eleven and twelve miles. ‘This coincidence, it is re- 
marked, cannot be accidental; and in the giants, who stood like towers 
round the wall of the abyss, an allusion is supposed io be made to the 
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ancient towers of the walls of Rome, of which Pliny counted seven 
hundred and thirtyfour, and three hundred and sixtyfive of which were 
standing two centuries and a half after the death of Dante, as Alberti 
asserts in his description of Italy. With much ingenuity, the commen- 
tator then proceeds to identify Satan with the chief of the Guelphs, and 
each of the giants with the different Guelphic leaders, who warred 
against the Emperor Henry from the walls of Rome. ‘Thus, Nimrod, 
the builder of the tower of Babel, is Guido della Torre, lord of Milan ; 
Ephialtes, Robert, king of Naples; Briareus, Philip, king of France, 
etc. 

Almost all the compositions of that age might, ere this, have sunk 
into oblivion, had not the astonishing brilliancy of Dante’s genius piere- 
ed the dark cloud, and shed a lustre and adventitious interest on every 
thing connected with his times and his immortal poem. He himself 
soars high above them all, like the eagle to which he has compared 
Homer, 

** Che sopra gli altri com’ aquila vola.” 


The great poet has complimented the sweet and subtile style of Cino, 
and has told us there are ** mystic meanings”’ in his own compositions ; 
and we have no doubt that all the writers of that age believed the ob- 
scure to be as appropriate an element in an amatory poem, as Burke 
declared it to be in the sublime. Nor is it improbable that the profes- 
sors of poetry and rhetoric, at the Imperial College of Bologna, enter- 
tained the same veneration for the mystical as the pedagogue alluded to 
by Quintilian, who, when he returned a scholar’s composition, usually 
requested him to * darken it,” till at last a disciple drew from him that 
memorable elogium—** so much better that [ cannot comprehend it my- 
self.”* Rossetti, however, comprehends and expounds all difficulties 
by the supposition of ‘* gergo,”’ and we confess that his ingenuity and 
success have surprised us in giving a rational colouring to some poems 
which, considered as amatory, are most glaringly absurd. 

As to the anagrams, Rossetti has expressly declared that he relies 
noton them for the establishment of any of his positions, and that he 
is content ‘‘that, for the present they should be considered as the ef- 
fect of chance, and himself as fanciful. Valga dunque per nulla.”” We 
must reluctantly admit, that as Shakespeare indulged himself in a 
pun in some of his noblest dramas, so could Dante trifle in his ‘* Com- 
media”’ with such conceits and enigmas, as that in the ‘* Paradise”’ of B 


andi C E. 


“ Ma quella riverenza che s’ indonna 
Di tutto me pur per B e per IC E.” 


On another occasion he traces a resemblance between the ** human face 
divine’’ and the letter M ;+ and he also makes the spirits in the planet 
Jupiter, as they whirl and sing, form the mystic letters D, I, L, in char- 
acters vocal and consonant fivefold seven: 
* Volitando cantavano, e faciensi 
Or D, or I, or I, in sue figure 
Mostrarsi dunque in cinque volte sette 
Vocali e consonanti.” 


But we must regret that several pages should have been devoted to 


*Tanto melior, ut ne ego intellexi. 
t* Chi nel viso degli nomini legge oMo 
P Kg . 5 ” . ts Og 
Ben avria quivi conosciuto l’emme.”—Purg. cento xxiii. 32. 
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establish the frequent occurrence of some one of the following names— 
Enrico, Errico, Arrico, Arrigo, or Arco— partly in the final, and partly 
in the penultimate syllables of various verses, and sometimes eked out 
by singling individual letters from various parts of the line; we must 
continue in the belief that Rossetti’s theory, which constitutes Enrico 
Sesto the pivot whereon the whole machinery of the ‘* Commedia” 
turns, has led him to indulge in many conjectures of a fanciful and ex- 
travagant description. ‘The varying combinations and divisions of let- 
ters and records in the same line were among the evasive subterfuges 
occasionally resorted to in the age of Dante, some striking examples of 
which are given from Barberino; and we consider it as highly proba- 
ble that the famous and formerly unintelligible first verse of the seventh 
canto, (Pape Satan, Pape Satan Aleppe,) should be read as is now sug- 
gested—* Pap’ € Satan, Pap’ ¢ Satan, Aleppe.””-—The Pope is Satan, 
the Pope is Satan, the chief (of the Guelphs.) 

When in the sixteenth century the Court of Rome became alarmed 
at the multiplication of the ‘‘Divina Commedia,”’ by means of the art of 
printing, the papal ‘‘imprimatur’’ was not granted without an express 
stipulation that some of the sixteenth, and all the twentysecond and 
twentythird cantos of ‘* Purgatory” should be omitted, as well as that 
passage in the nineteenth canto of the ‘Inferno,’ before adverted to, 
where the head of the church is identified with the harlot of the Reve- 
lations. Buta multitude of satirical allusions still remained, which, as 
being mysterious and equivocal, the Inquisition and the church were too 
wise to recognize, however much they deprecated their circulation.— 
With such systematic and presevering dexterity did the Frevch employ 
this description of missile against,,whatever was obnoxious and unpo- 
pular in their government during the last century, that by many it was 
regarded, not in the light of an auxiliary and irregular force, but as con 
stituting part of a regularly organized corrective opposition ; so that the 
political constitution of France could only he defined by calling it ‘* un 
despotisme tempéré par les bons mots.’’ ‘The taste for allegory had long 
since passed away ; the French, therefore, could not avail themselves 
latterly of this commodious vehicle for disseminating satire in disguise, 
but they were as expertas the Italians had ever been in covering up 
every sally of wit, ridicule and irony in a double-entendre. It is by 
no means improbable that some prose works of Dante were composed 
expressly, as Rossetti believes, with a view of preparing the public 
mind for the interpretation of the **Commedia;’’ and the diffuse dis- 
sertations appended to some of his minor poems may have been written 
with the same design, as were unquestionably the explanations of 
scriptural allegories in the dedication to Can Grande. ‘There is at least 
nothing unreasonable in such an hypothesis, as there would be in ima- 
gining that the keys of a secret sectarian ‘* gergo”’ had been published 
to the world by one of its most devoted partizans. 





EPIGRAM 
On the Present Passion for Singsong and Show in Theatrical Exhibitions. 


To cure the mania of the times 

For singsong masks and pantomimes, 
How fruitless were our pains! 

Nor is ’t a matter of surprise ? 

For most have either ears or eyes: 
Though very few have brains ! 
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THE DIMPLE. 


Cupid, the wanton god, one day, 
Had o’er the flowery meadows strayed ; 
Oppressed with heat, and tired with play, 
He sought the covert of a shade. 
°T was noon; and not the slightest breeze 
Did either stream or floweret move, 
No zephyr whispered through the trees, 
Or scatter’d fragrance round the grove. 
He mov’d along a languid river, 
While o’er his shoulders careless hung 
His fatal arrows in their quiver, 
And by their side his bow unstrung. 
The plains, by Flora newly drest 
In robes of lively green, he past; 
And on the meads in flowery vest, 
One cheerful glance he scarcely cast. 
At length with joy the wanderer spied 
A bower, within whose verdant shade, 
A fount, with brim of violets dyed— 
Its streams in softest murmurs play’d. 
Fair peace so long from courts retir’d, 
With state and folly never seen, 
To most unknown, by all desired, 
Presided o’er this tranquil scene. 
it chane’d that in the happy hour, 
He enter’d in this cool retreat, 
Ginevra sought this very bower, 
For shelter ’gainst the scorching heat. 
And on a bed of mossy down, 
By nature for repose design’d, 
With many a newsprung daisy sown, 
Had just her tender limbs reclined. 
The tinkling rill, the dusky shade, 
The fragrant bud, and silent hour, 
Subjected, soon, the weary maid 
To sleep’s despotic, pleasing power. 
Morpheus, with gentle hand, had clos’d 
Her eyes, that might eclipse the day ; 
And watchful of her as she dozed, 
Drove each uneasy thought away. 
Some pleasing dream amused the fair— 
Perhaps the approach of ball, or play, 
Success at cards, or modish air 
Thrown in her robe, be ’t what it may. 
A gentle smile its sweets display’d, 
And on her cheeks, of lily hue, 
A pleasing little space had made, 
As when a drop of balmy dew 
Steals o’er the bloom of fruit or flower, 
The soft impression they retain, 
The blemish makes their beauty more, 
And but improves them by its stain. 
Entrane’d, the god of soft alarms 
Reviews each beauty o’er and o’er, 
With eager look, and folded arms, 
And feels a sense unknown before. 
He gazes, smiles, draws near, retires, 
By turns, by different motives prest, 
*Till, feeling what himself inspires, 
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The sleeping charmer thus addressed : 
* Within thy dimple’s soft recess, 

My throne 1°Il fix, and thence impart 
Th’ illusive dreams that first possess 

The temple of a youthful heart.” 
Thus said, he shook his little wings, 

And to Ginevra’s cheek withdrew, 
From whence his powerful dart he flings 

Among the admiring, thoughtless crew. 





THE MEANS OF HEALTH. 
A Lecture intended for a Rational Society. 
BY MEDICUS. 


“ Turgidus hic epulis, atque albo ventre lavatur, 
Gutture sulphureas lente exhalante mephites. 
Sed tremor inter vina subit, calidumque triental 
Excudit e manibus, dentes crepuere retecti, 
Uncta endunt laxis, tune pulmentaria labris, 
Hine Tusa—C anne...” 
Persu Saryra III. 


PART I. 
ALIMENT AND STIMULI. 


‘TEMPERANCE,’ says Sir William Temple, “‘ consists in a regular 
and simple diet, limited by every man’s experience of his own easy di- 
gestion.”’ Food, therefore, may be said to be taken in too large a quan- 
tity, when we do not feel light and cheerful after it. There are few 
who do not eat onethird, or fourth more than is necessary to support 
them. ‘The chief incentive to this is the variety of our dishes, which 
excites us to eat after the appetite is satisfied. Few men ever eat to ex- 
cess more than once of one plain dish. The Church of Rome acts with 
a wise regard to the health, as well as morals of her sons, in prescrib- 
ing abstinence from flesh during Lent, and in allowing them nothing but 
fish. Most of animals, in the spring of the year, or the season of Lent, 
are very poor, and unfit for food; but the chief reason upon which this 
canon is founded, and which serves our present purpose more imme- 
diately, is, that by confining them to fish only, there is less danger of 
their eating to excess. Nature, we see, not only in this, but in another 
sensual enjoyment,* seems to have set a guard over our health, and in- 
stead of rousing our sensations by variety or novelty, kindiy keeps them 
suspended, till appetite and pleasure are awakened together, which to 
the same object they never will be oftener than is consistent with the 
health and vigour of the constitution. This wise economy in our bodies 


* Let thy fountain be blessed, and rejoice with the wife of,thy youth. Let 
her be as the loving hind, and pleasant roe; let her breasts satisfy thee at all 
times, and be thou ravished always with her love. And why wilt thou, my 
son, be ravished with a strange woman, and embrace the bosom of a stranger ?— 
Proverbs, v. 18, 19, 20. 
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cannot be too much admired, especially as we are enabled to discover 
in it the strict connexion between the positive precepts of heaven, and 
our own happiness. 

Next to our eating of but one dish, I would inculeate eating but one 
hearty meala day. In support of this advice, we may present many of 
the illustrious dead philosophers and legislators, whe never eat more 
than one hearty meal in the four and twenty hours. So common was 
this simplicity of living in Greece, that Plato, upon being asked when 
he returned to Athens from his travels into Sicily, what he had seen 
that was curious while he was abroad, answered, Vidi monstrum in 
natura, hominem bis saturatum in die.-—** I have beheld a monster in 
nature—a man who ate two hearty meals in a day.’’ ‘These are more 
than sufficient to repair the daily waste of the body. ‘They oppress na- 
ture, and keep her constantly fatigued, in concocting the immense sup- 
plies of food which are thrown into the stomach. Although she some- 
times forbears long, yet sooner or later, she takes ample vengeance of 
such as treat her in this manner, by afflicting them with blotches, and 
other disorders, which are the legitimate offspring of this species of in- 
temperance. But, if we are to eat only one hearty meal a day, the 
question very naturally occurs at what time should it be taken ? 

At present, noon is looked upon as the most proper for this purpose. 
Hence we generally find dinner the principal meal through this country. 
I am aware of the difficulty of opposing popular prejudices, and that it 
is often much better to swim with the multitude down the stream, than 
to stem it alone. I am aware, too, of the fate of reformers in religion, 
politics, and science. Many have lost their characters, even their lives, 
by advancing things contrary to the established opinions of the world. 
But even in this case, I will not conceal my sentiments, nor resist what 
I look upon as the sacred power of truth. It is well known that the ex- 
ercise of mind or body is disagreeable after dinner. Nature recoils from 
them both. Every full meal is a stimulus to the whole system and 
brings on a temporary fever, which shows itself in that chilliness and 
quickness of pulse, which are so very remarkable after eating. ‘To add 
to these either exercise of body or mind, is to divide and weaken the 
powers of nature in a work, which requires the combined action of them 
all. Upon this account, I think the principal meal should always be made 
in the evening. ‘The old Romans, we find, in the early and virtuous ages 
of their commonwealth, made their chief meal after night. ‘The French, 
(except such of them as copy after the English manners,) and the 
Italians elways make supper their principal meal. The Indians, who 
live the most agreeably to nature of any people in the world, eat flesh but 
once in the four and twenty hours, and that is in the evening, after the 
fatigues of fishing, hunting, or marching, are over. ‘The Spaniards, 
who have not yet adopted the French and Italian custom of making their 
chief meal at night, are nevertheless so unanimous in the practice of 
sleeping an hour or two every day after dinner, that it is a common 
thing to hear in most of the cities of Spain, that “* none but Englishmen 
and dogs are to be seen in their streets immediately after dinner.” 
Sleep is always natural after eating. Nature calls loudly for it. It is 
common to all the brute:animals we are acquainted with. That state 
of the body or mind, which approaches nearest to it, is always most 
agreeable to us, when we cannot enjoy it immediately. Hence we 
read, that it was a practice among the Romans to sit upon cushions, 
and to lean upon each other at their entertainments. Our Saviour adopted 
this custom. At the last feast he had with his disciples which was a 
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supper, he admitted him who sat next to him to lean upon his bosom. 
But what proves, above all things, that rest and sleep are necessary 
after eating, is, that digestion has been lately proved to be carried on 
chiefly by Fermentation, to which rest, everybody knows, is so essen- 
tially necessary, that it cannot take place without it. Unless the body 
enjoys more or less of this after eating, there can be no perfect concoc- 
tion of the food. ‘This is what all must consent to, who have been 
obliged to ride on horseback, or to use any violent exercise of body, 
afier a hearty dinner. The digestion, in such cases, is so disturbed that 
persons have complained of being indisposed for several days after it. 

But I hear some object that eating a hearty supper makes them rest- 
less in the night, and prevents their sleeping. ‘I'o such I would wish 
joy. Itisa proof, that nature has not yet sunk under the weight of 
two hearty meals a day; for [never heard any one make this com- 
plaint,who did not likewise eat a hearty dinner. Leave off dining in 
your usual manner, and instead of eating half a pound, or a pound of 
flesh, with vegetables proportioned to it, allay your appetite with a 
little bread and cheese—a bow] of light soup—a cup of coffee or cho- 
colate—or, after the French custom, with a few raisins, or an apple, 
and | am persuaded, you will feel no inconvenience from eating a 
moderate supper. ‘The more of these light substances you take during 
the day, the better, as they tend to lessen the sense of hunger, or the 
keenness of the appetite, which too often provokes us to intemperance. 
Sir Francis Bacon tells us a story of a very old man, whose manner of 
living he inquired into, and found that he observed no other rules than 
eating before he was hungry, and drinking before he was dry; for by 
these means he was sure never to eat, nor to drink too much at a time. 
If we appeal, once more, to the brute animals, they will furnish us with 
arguments in favour of this practice. Every analogy, borrowed from 
them, deserves to be attended to, as they have never yet subjected their 
instincts to the tyranny of fashion. ‘The cow, the horse, the sheep, 
when they range at large in a pasture, feed with little interruption dur- 
ing the day, and thus guard against the intemperate effects of hunger. 
The horse, it is true, sometimes suffers from this cause, but it is only 
when he is obliged to live as we do, that is, to divide his meals into 
three or four in a day, and to work immediately afterwards. It is uni- 
versally agreed, that people live much longer in warm than in cold 
climates. May not one reason of this be owing to the heat of such 
climates diminishing their appetites, and thus preventing their wearing 
out their constitutions by excess in eating? In speaking of warm cli- 
mates, I mean the improved parts of Asia and Africa only. ‘The warm 
climates of America are as yet too little cultivated, to allow us to extend 
the observation to our own country. But toreturn. | hear others say, 
if we make supper our principal meal, we shall overset part of an old 
rule, which bids us, 


** After dinner sit awhile, 
After supper walk a mile.” 


This adage, it is true, from its great antiquity, as well as from its being 
delivered in rhyme, comes armed with the strength of Sampson, but it 
does not require the skill of a Delilah to cut its locks. I might here 
mention a hundred common sayings in the arts and sciences, as well as 
in common life, which are equally universal, and at the same time equally 
false with the above. It is a vulgar errour, and opposed to all experience 
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and sound philosophy. I conclude, therefore, that it is most agreeable 
to the usage of the most civilized nations, to the practice of savages, to 
nature, and to common experience, to eat our chief meal at night, and 
that the seeming objections against it are of no weight. The depra- 
vity of man has converted the common blessings of life into weapons 
of destruction against himself. 1 might open Pandora’s box, or show 
you Milton’s Lazar-house, 


‘* Wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased, all maladies 

Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture qualms 

Of heartsick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 

Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 

Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy, 

And moonstruck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide wasting pestilence, 

Dropsies and asthinas, and joint-racking rheums.” 





And might prove that most of these diseases are the children of intem- 
perance in eating. 1 might conduct you to yonder graveyard, and point 
to the tombs of many of your former companions, who ** came up like 
flowers, and were cut down,” and who, strictly speaking, ‘* lived not 
out half their days.’’ But without entering upon these things, I shall 
direct your attention to the picture of a man, who has spent his life * 
among riotous eaters of flesh.’’—Mark his pale countenance! His bel- 
ly is swelled—his physicians tell us that it arises from a fixed obstruc- 
tion in his liver, which has brought on a species of dropsy of the worst 
sort. See! with what difficulty he breathes. His thirst is inextin- 
guishable. Say, ye patrons and practisers of the healing art, can noth- 
ing be done to relieve him from this deplorable condition? Call for some 
rich dainty—perhaps it may revive him. ‘Tell him of his past enjoy- 
ments—of the honour he once had of eating and drinking with the 
Rulers and chief men of the land. Alas! these can avail nothing.—The 
sight of the one, and the remembrance of the other, serve only to in- 
crease his pain. Will cordials and bitters do nothing to rouse the lan- 
guid powers of life? ‘Their virtues have long ago been exhausted, when 
there was no occasion for them. Better, far better, would it have been 
for him, had he ‘* put a knife to his throat,” or even plunged a dagger 
into his heart the first day he gave himself up to his appetite, than lived 
to endure such aggravated misery. In a word, all nature is up in arms 
against him—the elements keep back their medicinal aids—they take 
part in their Creator’s quarrel, whose bounties he has abused—the air 
refuses to expand his lungs—water—to allay his thirst—fire—to warm 
his limbs, and thus he dies, his own executioner. If, then, you have 
any love for yourselves—for your families—for your posterity—and for 
the community to which you belong, think of these things. 


“ Falsely, ungrateful man, at the full feast, 
Todo God honour, makes himself a beast.” 


Having, thus, described the glutton, let us turn to the winebibber, and 
pourtray the evils that result from vicious indulgence. But while we 
lament, as profoundly as any bigot can do, the extent of intemperance 
in this country, we cannot consent, with the interested fanatic, in ex- 
cusing the obese and anaconda feeder while we pour execrations upon 
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the head of the vinous stimulator. We hold the one to be, in all re- 
spects, as guilty as the other ; both destroy their health, abuse the gifts 
of God, and present an evil example to their fellow men. A judicious 
and opportune use of wine is as proper, lawful, moral and necessary, as 
our daily food. But the occasions of its indulgence should be well 
known and considered. ‘The worst of mortal poisons are the best of 
medicines ; the best of Heaven’s provisions may become the worst of 
poisons. ‘The judgment of conscience and common sense must be our 
guide in all things. 

First, Wine or strong drink may be given to the sick. The dis- 
eases in which wine is indicated are, first, the slow nervous fever.— 
Here the powers of nature are weakened and oppressed, and the poor 
patient may, strictly speaking, be said to be ready to perish. Wine 
may be administered, therefore, in such cases with advantage.—If ever 
it fails of doing service, it is because it is given in too small a quantity. 
Secondly, In chronic diseases, which are accompanied with a languor 
of the whole system, which shows itself in a more especial manner in 
the stomach, wine is a sovereign remedy. It was to relieve a complaint 
of this kind that St Paul prescribed it to his son Timothy. By its gen- 
tle stimulus it excites the action of the stomach—invigorates the circula- 
tion—opens obstructions—and thus, in some measure, renews the whole 
constitution. ‘The relief, which wine affords in these cases, is the 
more certain, if the weakness of the system has been brought on by 
grief, or any of those passions which are of the sedative kind. Here 
the heavy heart is revived and made to sing for joy. 

Second/y, Wine is sometimes necessary to the inhabitants of low 
marshy countries. ‘The moisture of such places obstructs perspiration, 
and brings on a general laxity of the system. When used in a mode- 
rate quantity, it braces the solids, and by keeping up a proper balance 
between them and the fluids, it obviates diseases. Hence we seldom 
find those people, who live in affluence, and whocan afford to drink a 
glass or two of generous wine every day, afflicted with those fevers and 
agues, which make such havoc among poor people. The Hollanders 
have been charged with the national reflection of loving strong drink. 
This censure is unjust, as necessity firstdrove them to it, and as it is by 
using wine and other spirituous liquors in moderation, that they guard 
themselves from the ill effects of the moisture to which their country is 
always exposed. Remember you are to use wine in these cases only 
during that season, in which these diseases are epidemic, which, in this 
climate, is chiefly during the months of August, September and October. 

For the third plaee, Wine is principally useful to old people, or such 
as are in the decline of life. It is hard to fix the limits between the 
beginning of old age, andthe close of manhood. At a medium the body 
begins to decline at the age of fortyfive or fifty in this climate. Then 
the hot fit of the fever of life begins to abate, and from the many disap- 
pointments in love, friendship, ambition or trade, which most of men 
meet with by the time they arrive at this age, they generally feela heavy 
heart. ‘The decay of the vital heat, the slowness of the pulse, the di- 
minution of the strength, all show that the vigour of the system is de- 
clining. Here wine prolongs the strength and powers of nature. It is 
the grave of past misfortunes ; in a word, it is another name for philo- 
sophy. Remember, if you would expect to enjoy along reprive from 
the infirmities of age, you must begin to use wine moderately, and in- 
crease the quantity of it as you descend into the valley of life. Add to 
this, you must diminish the quantity of your solid aliment. This na- 
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ture points out to us, by depriving us of our teeth in proportion as we 
grow old, teaching us thereby, that we have no longer use for them. 

But, now, let me show, to whom wine or strong drink should not 
be given. 

In the first place, it should not be given to children. Wine is indi- 
cated in those constitutions and ages, where a stimulus is necessary to 
support the powers of life. Children, from the natural vigour of their 
systems, which shows itself in the remarkable quickness of their pulses, 
and in their great activity of mind and body, stand in no need of a stim- 
ulus of this kind. On the contrary, everything should be withheld 
from them, which tends to add to the natural impetuosity of their fluids, 
or the vigorous action of their solids. Hence, we are led to commend 
those parents, who forbid their children to taste all kinds of animal food 
(on account of its stimulating quality) till they are upwards of seven 
or eight years of age. 

Studious people, or those who have occasion to exercise their think- 
ing faculties much, should abstain from wine. Thinking is a stimulus to 
the constitution, and wears out the springs of life beyond the most labor- 
ious exercise of the body. Much study is literally a ‘* weariness of the 
flesh.” Hence we find statesmen, generals, and even such as fill the 
learned professions with dignity, are more subject to the gout, from 
small deviations in their ordinary way of living, than other people.— 
Wine, and a constant or vigorous exertion of the active faculties of the 
soul, produce nearly the same effects upon the body.—This is one reason, 
probably, why Solomon says, * It is not for Kings to drink wine, nor 
for Princes strong drink.’’ Much recreation and great exercise of the 
body are necessary to guard against the effects of too much application 
of the mind to business ; should the stimulating effects of wine be added 
to this, relief will be sought from exercise and amusements in vain. 

Wine should not be used by young people, or such as are under five 
and thirty or forty years of age, unless they labour under some of those 
evils we have mentioned. ‘he pursuits and pleasures of youth are too 
often more than sufficient to keep the system in an excited state. To 
add to these, is like throwing oil into fire, in order to extinguish it. It 
is always a sign of a vitiated heart, when in full health wine is called 
for, in order to impart cheerfulness to it*. By avoiding wine in the 
early part of life, you will receive benefit from it when you grow old. 
You will, likewise, escape that dreadful scourge of intemperance, the 
gout. This is the natural offspring of wine. Inthe great empire of 
China the gout is unknown. ‘This is owing to their being unacquainted 
with the juice of the grape, and is a proof that the other causes, which 
have been accused of bringing on the gout, act too feebly to produce it, 
unless rouse’ into action by the use of wine. Besides all this, by re- 
fraining from wine during this period of your lives, you may become 


* Oh! seldom may the fatal hoor return, 
Of drinking deep! I would not daily taste, 
Except when life declines, even sober cups. 
Weak withering age, no rigid law forbids, 
With frugal neetar, smooth and slow, with balm, 
The sapless habit daily to bedew, _ 
And give the hesitating wheels of life 
Gliblier to play. But youth has better joys ; 
And is it wise, when youth with pleasure flows, 
To squander the reliefs of age and pain ? 

Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, Book II. 
VOL. VIII.——-NO. XXXVI. 28 
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the fathers of a healthful progeny, whose ruddy looks, and well formed 
limbs will adorn your happy board, and more than repay you for your 
abstinence and selfdenial. 

But, methinks, I hear some say—why all this noise about wine and 
strong drink? Have we not seen hundreds, who have made it a constant 
practice to get drunk almost every day for thirty or forty years, who, not- 
withstanding, arrived at agreat age, and enjoyed the same good health as 
those who have followed the strictest rules of temperance—or who have 
lived by weight and measure like Lewis Cornaro himself ?—Some in- 
stances of this kind, I grant, might be mentioned, but they are few 
when compared with the number of those who have abstained from 
wine and strong drink. Even these have begun to drink after their 
constitutions are on the decline. ‘They were, moreover, generally poor 
people, who were obliged to work hard for their support, and thus by 
their labour carried off the effects of their intemperance. But who 
knows how much longer they might have lived, had they been more 
temperate. Perhaps, after all, they died martyrs to spirituous liquors, 


and at the age of eighty, ninety, or even an hundred, were guilty of 


suicide. If you should see a sailor fall from the mast of a ship under 
full sail into the sea, and afterwards be taken up alive, would you not 
think his companions mad, if they should leap from the same place, 
expecting the same good fortune ! 

But, if we banish wine from company, how shall we contrive to en- 
tertain our friends? ‘The poets and philosophers of former ages, whe 
abound so much with the praises of wine, would rise up against us, 
should we tear so precious a relict from the temple of hospitality. ‘To 
this I answer, that more have complained of drinking too much, than of 
drinking too little in company. How many have refused to be present 
at entertainments, only because they were afraid of being forced to drink 
to excess? How many are obliged to counterfeit excuses, or to steal 
privately from company forthe same reason? What confusion—what 
discord, among the most intimate friends, have you not seen follow those 
feats where the host has relied upon the quantity or goodness of his wine 
for the entertainment of his guests !—Three or four glasses of wine will 
impart all its cheerful qualities to a stomach which is not rendered in- 
sensible to it by habit or disease. ‘These may be taken occasionally 
among friends by persons of all ages and conditions, especially upon 
festive seasons. ‘I‘hese seasons, however, should notrecur too often.— 
Our Saviour wrought a miracle at a wedding, in order to furnish wine 
to the guests; but he fed five thousand people with a few loaves and 
fishes in the wilderness, without ordering any wine to be drank after 
them. ‘This is more remarkable, as there is no food which is supposed 
to require wine with it so much as fish, it being a common saying, that it 
should always swim three times—namely, in water—butter—and wine. 

Here, then, I would call upon the diseased and the melancholy, as 
well as those, whose misfortune it is to live in low marshy countries, 
to come and partake this sovereign antidote to disease and care. Ban- 
ish your cordials—your bitters, and your magnesias, the paltry prescrip- 
tions of mercenary quacks, and substitute in the room of them a few 
glasses of good old wine. But to the aged—my venerable fathers, 
would I chiefly address myself. Come here and drown all your sor- 
rows in full bumpers of Lisbon or Madeira.—Here forget the incon- 
stancy of your mistresses—the perfidy of friends—the broken promises 
of your patrons—and the villainy of those who have betrayed either 
your interest, or character.—Above all things, here you may forget not 
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only to complain, but even to feel most of those infirmities which are 
too often connected with your age. 


“ The keepers of the house shall cease to tremble—nor shall the strong men 
bow themselves, and although your grinders may cease, because they are few, 
yet those that look out of the windows, shall not be darkened.—Ye shal] not 
rise at the voice of the bird, unable to sleep any longer, nor shall the grasshopper 
any longer be a burthen to you.” 


The days shall never come in which you shall say, “‘ we have no 
pleasure in them.’ ‘Thus will you prolong your health and spirits till, 
like full matured fruit, you shall drop into the lap of your mother earth. 
Your bodies, like the garments of the children of Israel, shall not be 
torn by the ravages of time—and the same stroke, which puts an end to 
your enjoyments, shall cut the silver cord of life. 

But, for another class of my hearers. First, let me call upon parents 
to withhold wine from their children. It is a poison instead of a cordial, 
which you pour down their little throats. No fortune which you can 
bequeath them will ever be equivalent to depriving them of the ines- 
timable blessing of a good constitution. Next, let me eall upon states- 
men, legislators, and all those who labour for the public good, to ab- 
stain from wine. Remember you are the guardians of your country.— 
Public business should, like time, have no pauses. How often have treat- 
ies been suspended, and even marches and battles been delayed, by the 
principals or leaders of them being laid up witha fit of the gout! Suffer 
not the shortlived pleasures of drinking to cheat you out of your 
fame or importance, or to obstruct your motions through those exalted 
spheres which you are called to fill. Butto you, young men, would I 
now, in the last place, address myself. You have heard arguments 
against the necessity of your drinking wine. None of you can pretend 
to be of heavy hearts, or ready to perish. If you are not moved by a 
regard to your own health and happiness—think of your posterity. Let 
not your third and fourth generations be visited for your iniquities. ‘They 
will imprecate vengeance upon your ashes every time they feel the 
punishment of your folly. 

But if, after all I have said, you are determined to persevere in your 
usual manner of living, I must address you once more in the words of 
The Wise Man, and say “* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
of thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ;”” yet remember there is a 
time coming when you will repent that you have hated reproof, and 
turned a deaf ear to the voice of the preacher. ‘There is the same ine 
separable connexion between intemperance and disease, that there is 
betwixt vice and its punishment. Unless you should be cut off by 
some sudden gust of intemperance, you may depend upon feeling the 
effects of it hereafter. Think now, I beseech you, of the sleepless nights 
—of the low spirits—of the scorching pains in your hands and feet 
which await you. To give you an idea of the dreadful consequences 
of excess in drinking, let me beg of you to accompany me to the bed- 
chamber of a man afflicted with the gout. Be not alarmed at his groans, 
Let us go in. Is this the man who, a few years ago, was the life and 
soul of every company he went into? Is this he who boasted of the 
quantity of liquor he could drink without being intoxicated? who spent 
his youth in a constant round of gaiety and pleasure? How is he changed! 
It is now eleven years since he has been a prisoner of this chamber, 
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the fathers of a healthful progeny, whose ruddy looks, and well formed 
limbs will adorn your happy board, and more than repay you for your 
abstinence and selfdenial. 

But, methinks, I hear some say—why all this noise about wine and 
strong drink? Have we not seen hundreds, who have made it a constant 
practice to get drunk almost every day for thirty or forty years, who, not- 
withstanding, arrived at agreat age, and enjoyed the same good health as 
those who have followed the strictest rules of temperance—or who have 
lived by weight and measure like Lewis Cornaro himself ?—Some in- 
stances of this kind, I grant, might be mentioned, but they are few 
when compared with the number of those who have abstained from 
wine and strong drink. Even these have begun to drink after their 
constitutions are on the decline. ‘They were, moreover, generally poor 
people, who were obliged to work hard for their support, and thus by 
their labour carried off the effects of their intemperance. But who 
knows how much longer they might have lived, had they been more 
temperate. Perhaps, after all, they died martyrs to spirituous liquors, 


and at the age of eighty, ninety, or even an hundred, were guilty of 


suicide. If you should see a sailor fall from the mast of a ship under 
full sail into the sea, and afterwards be taken up alive, would you not 
think his companions mad, if they should leap from the same place, 
expecting the same good fortune ? 

But, if we banish wine from company, how shall we contrive to en- 
tertain our friends? ‘The poets and philosophers of former ages, who 
abound so much with the praises of wine, would rise up against us, 
should we tear so precious a relict from the temple of hospitality. ‘To 
this I answer, that more have complained of drinking too much, ‘han of 
drinking too little in company. How many have refused to be present 
at entertainments, only because they were afraid of being forced to drink 
to excess? How many are obliged to counterfeit excuses, or to steal 
privately from company forthe same reason? What confusion—what 
discord, among the most intimate friends, have you not seen follow those 
feats where the host has relied upon the quantity or goodness of his wine 
for the entertainment of his guests ?—Three or four glasses of wine will 
impart all its cheerful qualities to a stomach which is not rendered in- 
sensible to it by habit or disease. ‘These imay be taken occasionally 
among friends by persons of all ages and conditions, especially upon 
festive seasons. ‘I‘hese seasons, however, should notrecur too often.— 
Our Saviour wrought a miracle at a wedding, in order to furnish wine 
to the guests; but he fed five thousand people with a few loaves and 
fishes in the wilderness, without ordering any wine to be drank after 
them. ‘This is more remarkable, as there is no food which is supposed 
to require wine with it so muchas fish, it being a common saying, that it 
should always swim three times—namely, in water—butter—and wine. 

Here, then, I would call upon the diseased and the melancholy, as 
well as those, whose misfortune it is to live in low marshy countries, 
to come and partake this sovereign antidote to disease and care. Ban- 
ish your cordials—your bitters, and your magnesias, the paltry prescrip- 
tions of mercenary quacks, and substitute in the room of them a few 
glasses of good old wine. But to the aged—my venerable fathers, 
would I chiefly address myself. Come here and drown all your sor- 
rows in full bumpers of Lisbon or Madeira.—Here forget the incon- 
stancy of your mistresses—the perfidy of friends—the broken promises 
of your patrons—and the villainy of those who have betrayed either 
your interest, or character.—Above all things, here you may forget not 
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only to complain, but even to feel most of those infirmities which are 
too often connected with your age. 


“ The keepers of the house shall cease to tremble—nor shall the strong mer 
bow themselves, and although your grinders may cease, because they are few, 
yet those that look out of the windows, shall not be darkened.—Ye shall not 
rise at the voice of the bird, unable to sleep any longer, nor shall the grasshopper 
any longer be a burthen to you.” 


The days shall never come in which you shall say, “‘ we have no 
pleasure in them.”’ ‘Thus will you prolong your health and spirits till, 
like full matured fruit, you shall drop into the lap of your mother earth. 
Your bodies, like the garments of the children of Israel, shall not be 
tern by the ravages of time—and the same stroke, which puts an end to 
your enjoyments, shall cut the silver cord of life. 

But, for another class of my hearers. First, let me call upon parents 
to withhold wine from their children. It is a poison instead of a cordial, 
which you pour down their little throats. No fortune which you can 
bequeath them will ever be equivalent to depriving them of the ines- 
timable blessing of a good constitution. Next, let me eall upon states- 
men, legislators, and all those who labour for the public good, to ab- 
stain from wine. Remember you are the guardians of your country.— 
Public business should, like time, have no pauses. How often have treat- 
ies been suspended, and even marches and battles been delayed, by the 
principals or leaders of them being laid up with a fit of the gout! Suffer 
not the shortlived pleasures of drinking to cheat you out of your 
fame or importance, or to obstruct your motions through those exalted 
spheres which you are called to fill, Butto you, young men, would I 
now, in the last place, address myself. You have heard arguments 
against the necessity of your drinking wine. None of you can pretend 
to be of heavy hearts, or ready to perish. If vou are not moved by a 
regard to your own health and happiness—think of your posterity. Let 
not your third and fourth generations be visited for your iniquities. ‘They 
will imprecate vengeance upon your ashes every time they feel the 
punishment of your folly. 

But if, after all I have said, you are determined to persevere in your 
usual manner of living, I must address you once more in the words of 
The Wise Man, and say “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
of thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ;”” yet remember there is a 
time coming when you will repent that you have hated reproof, and 
turned a deaf ear to the voice of the preacher. ‘There is the same in- 
separable connexion between intemperance and disease, that there is 
betwixt vice and its punishment. Unless you should be cut off by 
some sudden gust of intemperance, you may depend upon feeling the 
effects of it hereafter. Think now, I beseech you, of the sleepless nights 
—of the low spirits—of the scorching pains in your hands and feet 
which await you. To give you an idea of the dreadful consequences 
of excess in drinking, let me beg of you to accompany me to the bed- 
chamber of a man afflicted with the gout. Be not alarmed at his groans, 
Let us goin. Is this the man who, a few years ago, was the life and 
soul of every company he went into? Is this he who boasted of the 
quantity of liquor he could drink without being intoxicated? who spent 
his youth in a constant round of gaiety and pleasure? How is he changed! 
Ii is now eleven years since he has been a prisoner of this chamber, 
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His physicians have long since deserted him, nor is it any reproach to 
their art that they cannot cure him, any more than it is that they are 
unable to raise the dead. He is a burthen to his friends. In vain does 
he seek relief from wine—food—physic—company, or even from phi- 
losophy. His only amusement is to number the days of his misery on 
the wall with the chalk which grows on the ends of his fingers. Death, 
the last friend of the wretched, refuses to come at his call. He lives— 
I retract the word—he has ceased to live ever since his confinement. 
He breathes shorter and shorter, till at last he closes his eyes for ever 
in the silence of death. ‘This is no exaggerated picture. We have 
seen it. 


“* Who hath wot who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath bab- 
bling? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? They that 
tarry long at the wine, they that go to seek mixed wine. Look not thou upon 
the wine when itis red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 





PART II. 
EXERCISES. 


Man was formed to be active. The vigour of his mind, and the 
health of his body can be fully preserved by no other means, than by 
labour of some sort. Hence, when we read the sentence which was 
pronounced upon man after the fall, ‘ That in the sweat of his brow he 
should eat bread all the days of his life,”’ we cannot help admiring the 
goodness of the Supreme Being, in connecting his punishment with 
what had now become the necessary means of preserving his health. 
Had God abandoned him to idleness, he would have entailed tenfold 
misery upon him. ‘The solid parts of his body, particularly the nerves, 
would have lost their tone—the muscles would have lost their feeling 
and moving powers—and the fluids, in consequence of this, would have 
lost their original or native qualities, and have stagnated every part of 
his body. But, instead of instigating this complicated punishment upon 
him, he bids him be active, and implants a principle within him which 
impels him to it. Civil society and agriculture began together. ‘The 
latter has always been among the first employments of mankind. It 
calls forth every individual of the human race into action. It employs 
the body in a manner most conducive to its health. It preserves and 
increases the species most;—and lastly, it is most friendly to the practice 
of virtue. For these reasons, therefore, it is natural to conclude, that 
it is most agreeable to the Supreme Being that man should be supported 
by it. ‘The earth is a skilful as well as a kind mother to her children. 
Instead of pouring her treasures in lapsful upon them at once, and con- 
signing them to idleness ever afterwards, she bestows her gifts with a 
sparing hand, and ceases to yield them anything, as soon as they cease 
to cultivate her. Thus by entailing constant labour, she meant to entail 
constant health upon them. 

But these employments were too innocent for the restless spirit of 
man. He soon deserted his fields, and his flocks, and sought for some 
more speedy method of acquiring fortune, independence, and a superi- 
ority over his fellow creatures. ‘These have been obtained by com- 
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merce, war, rapine, injustice and oppression of every name and nature. 
But in exchange for these, he hath given up that greatest of all blessings, 
HEALTH. He has had resource to medicine as a succedaneum for la- 
bour: but this has proved ineffectual ; for the fossil—vegetable—and 
those parts of the animal kingdom which are employed in medicine, 
have not yet learned, like man, to rise in rebellion against the will of 
their Creator. Solomon, aware of this, calls upon him to awake from 
his unhealthy “ slumber’’—to rise from his enervating bed—to unfold 
his ‘‘ arms,’’ and employ them in some useful labour, lest sickness, with 
its companion “ poverty,” should come upon him like “travail upon a 
woman with child,” or ‘like an armed man,”’ neither of which can be 
avoided or resisted. But Solomon, and all the preachers from his time 
to the present day, who have addressed him upon this subject, have 
used their eloquence in vain. Since, therefore, we cannot bring man 
back again to his implements of husbandry, we must attempt to find out 
some kinds of exercise as substitutes for them. ‘The most healthy and 
longlived people are found among the labouring part of mankind— 
would the rich, then, enjoy health and long life, they must do that of 
choice which these people do of necessity. ‘They must, by exercise, 
subject themselves to voluntary labour. 

Active Exercise includes walking—running—dancing—fencing— 
swimming, and the like. 

Passive Exercise comprehends sailing—riding in a carriage, and on 
horseback. The last of these is of a mixed nature, and is in some mea- 
sure active as well as passive. We shall treat of each of them in order. 

Watxine is the most gentle species of exercise we are acquainted 
with. It promotes perspiration, and if not continued too long, invigor- 
ates and strengthens the system. As the most simple and wholesome 
drink, namely water, is within everybody’s reach, so this species of 
simple and wholesome exercise is in everybody’s power, who has the 
use of his limbs. It is to be lamented, that carriages are substituted 
too often in the room of it. In China, none but the Emperor, and a 
few of the first officers of state, are suffered to use chariots. Although 
the intention of this law was to suppress the number of horses, in or- 
der to make room for the increase and support of the human species, 
in the number of which the riches of all countries consist, yet we find 
it attended with good effects otherwise ; for the rich and the great, by 
being obliged to walk in common with the poor people, enjoy with them 
the common blessing of health, more than people of the same rank in 
other countries. ‘To such as can bear it, I would recommend walking 
frequently up a hill. The inhabitants of mountainous countries are 
generally healthy and longlived. ‘This is commonly attributed to the 
purity of the air in such places. Although this has a chief share in it, 
yet I cannot help thinking, that the frequent and necessary exercise of 
climbing mountains, which these people are obliged to undergo, adds 
much to their health and lives. Everybody knows how much walking 
up a hill tends to create an appetite. This depends upon increasing 
an insensible perspiration—a secretion with which the appetite, and 
the state of the stomach in general, are much connected. 

Runnine is too violent to be useful often, or continued any length of 
time. ‘The running footmen in all countries are shortlived. Few of 
them escape consumptions before they arrive at their thirtyfifth year. 
Sweating and perspiration, according to Sanctorius, have been found to 
be incompatible. ‘The former always suppresses the latter. Upon this 
account, | would recommend it to be used as seldom as possible. 
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Dancrne is the most salutary exercise. Future ages will be surprised 
to hear, that rational creatures should, at any time, have looked upon 
it as a criminal amusement. ‘To reason against it, from its abuse, con- 
cludes’ equally strong against the lawfulness of everything we hold 
sacred and valuable in life. It was a partof the Jewish worship. By 
its mechanical effects on the body, it inspires the mind with cheerful- 
ness, and this, when well founded, and properly restrained, is another 
name for religion. It is common among the Indians, and the savage 
nations of all countries, upon public and festive occasions. ‘They have 
their war—their love—and their religious dances. ‘The music, which 
always accompanies this exercise, has a pleasing and salutary effect 
upon the body as well as the mind. It is addressed through the avenue 
of the ear to the brain, the common centre of life and motion, whence 
its oscillations are communicated to every part of the system, imparting 
to each, that equable and uniform vigour and action, upon which the 
healthy state of all the functions depends. It would lead us to a long 
digression, or I might here mention many remarkable cures which 
have been performed, particularly in those disorders, which are most 
connected with the nervous system, by the magic power of music.— 
Dancing should not be used more than once or twice a week. It should 
never be continued, till weariness comes on, nor should we expose 
Ourselves to the cold air too soon after it. 

FenctnG calls most of the museles into exercise, particularly those 
which move the limbs. ‘The brain is likewise roused by it, through 
the same avenue of the eyes, and its action, as in the case of music, is 
propagated to the whole system. It has long been a subject of com- 
plaint, that the human species has been degenerating for centuries. 
When we see the coats of mail of our ancestors, who fought under 
the Edwards and Henries of former ages, we wonder how they moved, 
much more how they achieved such exploits, beneath the weight of 
such massy coverings. We grant that rum—tobacco—tea—and some 
other luxuries of modern invention, have had a large share in weaken- 
ing tie stamina of our constitutions, and thus producing a more feeble 
race of men; yet we must attribute much of our great inferiority in 
strength, size and agility to our forefathers, to the disuse which the 
invention of gunpowder and firearms has introduced of those athletic 
exercises, which were so much practised in former ages, as a part of 
military discipline. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Swimmina, or, as the poet of 
Avon expresses it ** buffeting the waves with lusty sinews.”’ Besides 
exercising the limbs, it serves to wash away the dust, which is apt to 
mix itself with the sweat of our bodies in warm weather. Washing 
frequently in water, we find, was enjoined upon the Jews and Moham- 
medans, as a partof their religious ceremonies. ‘The Hollanders are 
cleanly in their houses and streets, without remembering, or perhaps 
knowing, that cleanliness was absolutely necessary at first, to guard 
against the effects of those inundations of mire, to which their country 
is always exposed—so a Jew and a Mussulman contend for, and prac- 
tise their ablutions, without remembering that they were instituted only 
to guard them against those cutaneous diseases, to which the constant 
accumulation of sores upon their skins in a warm climate naturally ex- 
posed them. For the same reason, I would strongly recommend the 
practice of bathing, and swimming, frequently, in the summer season. 
But remember, you should not stay long in the water at one time, lest 
you lessen instead of increasing the vigour of the constitution. ‘To all 
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these species of exercise I would add Sxatine, Jumpine, the active 
plays of Tennis, Bowies, Quorrs, GoLru,* and the like. 

AcTIVE exercise includes, in the last place, ‘TaLkine with an AUDIBLE 
Voice, Sincine and Laveninc. They all promote the circulation of 
the blood through the lungs, and tend to strengthen those important or- 
gans, when used in moderation. ‘The last has the advantage over them 
all, inasmuch as the mind codperates with it. May unfading laurels 
bloom to the latest ages upon the grave of him ¢ who said, ‘* That every 
time a man laughs, he adds something to his life.” 

I would rewark here, that all these species of exercise, which we 
have described, should be varied according to age, sex, temperament, 
climate and season. Young people stand in less need of exercise than 
old. Women less than men. ‘lhe natural vigour of their constitutions 
is such, that they suffer /east from the want of it. This will explain 
the meaning, and show the propriety of an opinion of a modern Philo- 
sopher { that ‘* Women only should allow those mechanical arts which 
require a sedentary life.’’ But again, a man who is phlegmatic, requires 
more frequent and violent exercise than he who is of a bilious consti- 
tution: and lastly, people in warm climates and seasons, require less 
than those who live in the cold. Asr Povidenee, by supplying the in- 
habitants of warm climates with so many of the spontaneous fruits of 
the earth, seems to have intended they should labour less than the in- 
habitants of cold climates, so we may infer from this, thatless exercise, 
which is only a substitute for labour, is necessary for them. The heat 
of such climates is sufficient of itself to keep up a regular and due _per- 
spiration. We have said, that the longest lived people were to be found 
in warm climates, and we gave one conjecture into the cause of it. It 
may not be improper here to add another. ‘The coldness of northern 
climates, from the vigour it gives to the constitution, prompts to all 
kinds of exercise, which are not always restrained within proper bounds. 
‘'hese, when used to excess, wear out the body. Thus, blowinga fire 
may cause it to burn the brighter, but it consumes it the sooner. ‘The 
inhabitants of warm climates, being less prompted to these things, their 
bodies continue longer unimpaired. I confine this observation, as in 
the former instance, to the improved parts of Asia and Africa only.— 
‘The inhabitants of the West Indies are so mixed, and partake so much 
of the European manners, that we cannot include them in any general 
remarks which are made upon this subject. 

I comE now to those exercises which are not of a Passive Nature. 
These are proper chiefly for valetudinarians. 

Tue life of a Sartor is environed with so many dangers, that Heaven 
has in compensation for them conneeted it with an exemption from so 
many diseases. In vain do the angry elements assault him. His body, 
like some huge promontory, is proof against them all. Notwithstand- 
ing the dangers from shipwreck, fire, falling over board, and famine, to 
which sailors are exposed, I believe, that if we were to count a hundred 
sailors, and the same number of people on land, ina place that was or- 


* Golf is an exercise which is much used by the Gentlemen in Scotland. A 
large common, in which there are several little holes, is chosen for the purpose. It 
is played with little leather balls stuffed with feathers ; and sticks made somewhat 
in the form of a bandy-wicket. He who putsa ball into a given namber of holes, 
with the fewest strokes, gets the game. Thelate Dr M‘Kenziz, Author ofthe 
Essay on Health and Long Life, nsed to say, that a man woald live ten years 
longer for using this exercise once or twice a week. 
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dinarily healthy, we should find more of the former alive at the end of 
ten years thatn he latter. The exercise of sailing is constant. Every 
muscle is occasionally brought into exercise from the efforts we make 
to keep ourselves from falling. ‘These efforts continue to be exerted by 
the oldest sailors, although their consciousness of the mind to these, as 
well asin many other actions we perform, is not observed from the in- 
fluence of habit. By means of this regular and gentle exercise, the 
blood is moved in those small capillaries, where it is most apt to stag- 
nate, and perspiration is increased, which is carried off as fast as it is 
discharged from the body, by the constant change of atmosphere in a 
ship under sail. I say nothing here of the benefit of the sea air, it be- 
ing entirely negative. Its virtue both at sea and on the seashore con- 
sists in its being freed from those noxious animal and vegetable effluvia, 
which abound in the air, which comes across land. ‘The uncommon ap- 
petite, which some people feel at sea, is owing to the great and constant 
discharge of the aliment (after it has undergone the usual changes) by 
means of perspiration. 1 would recommend this species of exercise to 
consumptive people, especially to such as labour under a spitting of 
blood. Dr Lind tells us, ‘* That out of 5741 sailors who were admit- 
ted into the naval hospital at Honfleur, near Portsmouth, in two years, 
only 360 of them had consumptions, and in one fourth of these it was 
brought on by bruises or falls.” In the same number of hospital pa- 
tients, in this or any other country, I am persuaded six times that num- 
ber would have been consumptive—so much does the gentle exercise 
of sailing fortify the lungs against all accidents, and determine the 
quantity and force of the fluids towards the surface of the body. 

Ripine 1n A CarriacGE has but few advantages, inasmuch as we are 
excluded from the benefit of fresh air, upon which the success of all 
kinds of exercise in a great measure depends. It should be used only 
by such persons as are unable to walk or to ride on horseback. We 
cannot help lamenting here, that those use this exercise the most, who 
stand in the greatest need of a more violent species of it. 

Ripine on Horsepackx is the most manly and useful species of exer- 
cise for gentlemen. Bishop Burnet expresses his surprise at the 
lawyers of his own time, being so much more longlived than other peo- 
ple, considering how much those of them, who become eminent in their 
profession, are obliged to devote themselves to constant and intense 
study. He attributes it entirely to their riding the cirauits so frequently 
to attend the different courts in every part of the kingdom. This no 
doubt has a chief share in it: but another cause concurs with this, to 
protract their lives. It may be varied according to our strength, or the 
nature of our disorder, by walking, pacing, trotting, or cantering our 
horse. Ali those diseases, which are attended with a weakness of the 
nerves, such as the hysteric and hypochondriac disorders, which show 
themselves in a weakness of the stomach and bowels, indigestion, low 
spirits, ecte require this exercise. It should be used with caution in the 
consumption, as it is generally too violent, except in the early stage of 
that disorder. In riding, to preserve health, eight or ten miles a day 
are sufficient to answer all the purposes we would wish. But in riding, 
to restore health, these little excursions will avail nothing. The mind 
as wellas the body must be roused from its languor. In taking an 
airing, as it is called, we ride over the same ground for the most part 
every day. We see no new objects to divert us, and the very consider- 
ation of our riding for health sinks our spirits so much, that we receive 
more harm than good from it. Upon this account I would recommend 
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long journeys to such people, in order, by the variety or novelty of the 
journey to awaken and divert the mind. Many people have, by these 
means, been surprised into health. Persons who labour under hysteric 
or epileptic disorders, should be sent to cold; those who labour under 
hypochondriae or consumptive complaints should visit warm climates. 

I shall add afew words concerning the exercise of the faculties of 
the soul. ‘The mind and body have a reciprocal action upon each 
other. Are our passions inflamed with desire or aversion? Or does our 
reason trace out relations in those things which are the objects of our 
understanding? The body, we find, is brought into sympathy. ‘The 
pulse and the circulation of the blood are immediately quickened.— 
Perspiration and the other secretions are promoted, and the body is sen- 
sibly invigorated afterwards. ‘The body partakes, therefore, of the tor- 
por which the mind contracts by its neglecting to exercise its faculties. 
He must be but little acquainted with biography, who has not remarked, 
that such as have distinguished themselves in the literary world, have 
generally been longlived. Appison, Swirt, Locke, Newton, Franx- 
LIN, With many others whom we might mention, all found a retreat in 
the evening of their lives under the shade of laurels which they had 
planted in their youth. Perhaps, in most cases, they might promise 
themselves an exemption from diseases, and a death of mere old age, 
could they be persuaded to relinquish their midnight lamp before the 
oil which feeds it was consumed. Great care should be taken, how- 
ever, to avoid too great application of the mind to study. ‘The most 
powerful medicines in nature are the most certain poisons. Many pro- 
mising geniuses have sacrificed themselves, before they arrived at the 
altar in the Temple of Fame. Such as are in danger of suffering from 
this cause, will do well in consulting Dr ‘Tissot’s excellent treatise 
upon the diseases of literary people. ‘The Passions, as well as our 
reason, should always be exercised as much as possible. We shall 
walk, run, dance, swim, fence, sail, and ride to little purpose, unless 
we make choice of an agreeable friend to accompany us. Solitude is 
the bane of man; insomuch, that itis difficult to tell which suffers most, 
the soul in its qualities, or the body in its temperament, being alone. 
A concourse of people breeds diseases. ‘Too much company is des- 
tructive to cheerfulness. I*or the sake of both mind and body, there- 
fore, we should move in a little circle, and Jet heaven circumscribe it 
for us. Let our wives and children be always around us, or if we are 
not blessed with these, let a few cheerful friends be our constant com- 
panions. It is remarked, that more single people die among those who 
are come to manhood than married, and all physicians agree, that sin- 
gle men and women compose by far the greater number of their chronic 
patients among adults. Some men may talk against the cares of a fam- 
ily. They are unavoidable, it is true, but they are necessary. Stag- 
nating waters are never sweet. ‘Thus, these little cares, by keeping 
the tender passions always agitated, prevent that uniformity in life, 
which is so foreign and disagreeable both to the body and mind. 

Let us, now, enquire into the proper Zime for Exercise. Sanctorius 
informs us, that, ‘* exercise, from the seventh to the eleventh hour after 
eating, wastes more insensibly in one hour, than in three at any other 
time.”’ If this be true, then, (supposing you sup at eight o’clock in 
the evening,) that exercise, which is used from five, till seven o’clock 
in the morning, will promote the greatest discharge in a given time, by 
insensible perspiration. Such as make dinner their principal meal, 
are excluded from the benefit of this aphorism ; as the interval, between 
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the seventh and the eleventh hour, with them (supposing they dine at 
two o'clock in the afternoon) is from nine in the evening, till one o’clock 
in the morning—a time, in which darkness, and the unwholesome 


night air, forbid walking, riding, and almost every other species of 


manly exercise we have described, 

I know it will be objected here, that we often see labourers return, 
after a full meal, to their work, without feeling any inconvenience from 
it. This is like the argument of those who recommend raw flesh to 
the human species, because the strongest and fiercest animals in nature 
eat it. It is because they are so fierce and so strong, that they are 
able to digest raw flesh. In like manner it is, because these men are 
naturally so strong, that labour immediately after eating does not hurt 
them*. But let me ask, whether you have not observed such people 
leave their tables with reluctance. How slowly do they return, and how 
many excuses do they form, to loiter away a little time, before they re- 
new their work! 

But further—there is another reason why I would recommend this 
practice of eating the chief meal in the evening, which is indeed a little 
foreign to our present subject. In a country like this, where the con- 
stant labour of every individual is so very necessary, the general use of 
this custom would add several hours to every day, and thus have the 
most beneficial effects upon the agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures of the country, exclusive of its influence upon the health of the 
inhabitants. 

After what has been said, I need hardly add, that exercise should 
never be used with a full stomach. Persons who exercise either to 
preserve, or restore health immediately after eating a hearty meal, re- 
semble the man * who fled from a lion, and a bear met him, and who 
went into the house, and leaned his hand upon the wall, and a serpent 
bit him.”’ 

Thus, I have endeavoured to lay before you the most powerful argu- 
ments, to excite you to exercise, and have addressed them chiefly to 
that mainspring of human actions—Se/f Preservation —I have taught 
you the true art of alehymy, and furnished you with the genuine Philo- 
sopher’s stone, but with this difference from that which has been sought 
for, by the deluded pretenders to philosophy in all ages, that instead of 
converting, like Midas, everything you touch into gold—everything 
which touches you shall—not convert you into gold—but impart health 
to you—compared with which, even the gold of Ophir loses its weight. 
In a word—I have showed you a harbour where I have anchored safe- 
ly for many years ; for, frum my youth upwards, I have followed the 
mode of living I have recommended to you, as far as my connexions 
or intercourse with the world would admit; and, although I received 
from nature a weakly constitution, yet— 1 speak it with a grateful heart ! 
—few men enjoy better health—none better spirits than myself; and 
was I now about to leave the world, surrounded with a family of child- 
ren, I would charge them, among the most important lessons I should 
give them, to bind these things as ‘‘a sign upon their hands, or as 
frontlets between their eyes’’—to think of them ** when they satin their 
houses, and when they walked by the way—when they lay down, and 
when they rose up—that theirdays might be multiplied; and that the 
days of their children might be as the days of Heaven upon the earth.” 

I shall conclude with a story, which, 1 hope, is not foreign to this 
subject. 
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{n the Island of Ceylon, a number of individuals were assembled to- 
gether, who were afflicted with most of the chronic diseases, to which 
the human body is subject. In the midst of them sat several venerable 
figures, who amused them with encomia upon some medicines, which 
they assured them would afford them infallible relief in all cases. One 
boasted of an elixir—another of a powder, brought from America—a 
third, of a medicine, invented and prepared in Germany—all of which 
they said were certain antidotes to the gout—a fourth cried up a nostrum 
for the vapours—a fifth, drops for the gravel—a sixth, a balsam, pre- 
pared from honey, as a sovereign remedy for a consumption—a seventh, 
a pill for cutaneous eruptions—while an eighth cried down the whole, 
and extolled a mineral water, which lay a few miles from the place 
where they were assembled. ‘The credulous multitude partook eagerly 
of these medicines, but.without any relief of their respective complaints. 
Several of those, who made use of the German preparation, were hur- 
ried suddenly out of the world. Some said their medicines were 
adulterated—others that the Doctors had mistaken their disorders—w hile 
most of them agreed that they were much worse than ever. While 
they were all, with one accord, giving vent in this manner, to the trans- 
ports of disappointment and vexation, a clap of thunder was heard over 
their heads. Upon looking up, alight was seen in the sky. In the 
midst of this appeared the figure of something more than human—she 
was tall and comely—-her skin was fair as the driven snow—a rosy 
hue tinged her cheeks—her hair hung loose upon her shoulders—her 
flowing robes disclosed a shape which would have cast a shade upon 
the statue of Venus of Medicis. —In her right hand she held the bow of 
an £vergreen—in her left hand she had ascroll of parchment—she de- 
scended slowly, and stood erect upon the earth—she fixed her eyes, 
which sparkled with life, upon the deluded and afflicted company— 
there was a mixture of pity and indignation in her countenance-—she 
stretched forth her right arm, and with a voice which was sweeter than 
melody itself, she addressed him in the following language: ‘* Ye child- 
ren of men, listen for a while to the voice of instruction. Ye seek 
health where it is not to be found. ‘The boasted specifies you have 
been using, have no virtues. Even the persons, who gave them, labour 
under many of the disorders they attempt to cure. My name is Hyereta. 
I preside over the health of mankind. Discard all your medicines, and 
seek relief from ‘Temperance and Lwercise alone. Everything you see 
is active around you. All the brute animals in nature are active in their 
instinctive pursuits. Inanimate nature is active too—air, fire and water 
are always in motion. Unless this were the case, they would soon be 
unfit for the purposes they were designed to serve in the economy of 
nature. Shun sloth. ‘This unhinges all the springs of life—fly from 
your diseases—they will not-—-they cannot pursue you.”? Tere she 
ended—she dropped the parchment upon the earth—a cloud received 
her, and she immediately ascended and disappeared from their sight. 
—Silence ensued—more expressive of approbation, than the loudest 
peals of applause. One of them approached with reverence to the spot 
where she stood—took up the scroll, and read the contents of it to his 
companions. It contained directions to each of them, what they should 
do to restore their health. ‘They all prepared themselves to obey the 
advice of the heavenly vision. ‘The gouty man broke his vial of elixir, 
threw his powders into the fire, and walked four or five miles every day 
before breakfast. ‘The man afflicted with the gravel threw aside his 
drops, and began to work in his garden, or to play two or three hours 
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every day at bowles. The hypochondriac and hysteric patients dis- 
charged their boxes of assafcetida, and took a journey on horseback, to 
distant and opposite ends of the island. ‘The melancholic threw aside 
his gloomy systems of philosophy, and sent for a dancing master. The 
studious man shut up his folios, and sought amusement from the sports 
of children. ‘The leper threw away his mercury pills, and swam every 
day in a neighbouring river. ‘The consumptive man threw his balsam 
out of the window, and took a voyage toa distant country. After some 
months, they all returned to the same place they were wont to assem- 
ble in. Joy appeared in each of their countenances. One had renewed 
his youth—another had recovered the use of his limbs—a third, whe 
had been half bent for many years, now walked upright—a fourth be- 
gan to sing a jovial song, without being asked—a fifth could talk for 
hours together, without being interrupted with a cough—in a word, 
they all enjoy now a complete recovery of their health. They joined 
in offering sacrifices to Hygieia. ‘Temples were erected to her mem- 
ory; and she continues, to this day, to be worshipped by all the inhab- 
itants of that island. 


VERSES FOUND IN THE SKELETON-CASE OF A HOSPITAL. 





Nay! start not at that skeleton, 

*T.is your own picture which you shun, 

Alive it did resemble thee, 

And thou, when dead, like that shalt be. 

The tongue is gone, but yet each joint 

Reads lectures, and can speak to th’ 
point; 

When all your moralists are read, 

You ’Il find no tutors like the dead. 

If in truth’s paths those feet have trod, 

*T is all the same if bare or shod ; 

If us’d to travel to the door 

Of the afflicted sick and poor, 

Those feet, now wing’d, may upwards 


fly, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 
Those hands, if ne’er with evil stained, 
Nor filled with wealth unjustly gain’d; 
Ne’er took a bribe to serve a cause, 
*Gainst conscience, liberty and laws ; 
Nor greedily at honours grasped, 
But to the poor man’s cry unclasped ; 
{t matters not, if in the mine 
They delv’d, or did with rubies shine. 
iTere grew the lips, and in that place, 
Was fix’d the tongue that runs a race; 


But, this I safely can aver, 

If it was no vile flatterer, 

If it tradue’d no man’s repute, 

But, where it could not praise, was 
mute ; 

And, if a parson’s, did it preach 

Nothing but what the scriptures teach; 

If no false promises it made, 

If it sung anthems, if it pray’d, 

*T was a blest tongue :—Such will pre- 
vail, 

When wit and eloquence shall fail. 

Prime instances of nature’s skill, 

The eyes did once those hollows fill: 

Were they quicksighted, sparkling, 
clear, 

As those of hawks, and eagles are ; 

Or say, they did with moisture swim, 

And were distorted, blear’d, and dim 3 

Yet, if they were from envy free, 

Nor lov’d to gaze on vanity ; 

If none with scorn they did behold, 

With no laseivious glances roll’d ; 

Those eyes, more bright and piercing 
grown, 

Shall view the great Creator’s throne 
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THE WORKS OF HORACE WALPOLE.* 


Attnovuen the author of these magnificent volumes cannot claim 
the first rank in any department of letters, yet, that the powers of 
his genius were extensive, and that he had stored his mind with a 
great variety of useful and curious information, are facts sufliciently 
evinced by his various publications during his life, as well as by the ad- 
ditions made to them in the posthumous volumes. However distin- 
guished by his literary talents, he appears to have been so signalized by 
the peculiarities of his moral character, that few persons of the present 
age have a better claim to the appellation of a philosopher. His philo- 
sophy was not, indeed, of that morose and dogmatic kind, which, arrogat- 
ing to itself superiour acquirements, looks down with contempt, on the 
merits and pretensions of others; nor did it partake that sublime and 
eloquent enthusiasm, which shakes the pillars of society, and influences 
the fate of nations; nor possess that consciousness of mental power 
which looks forward, with eagle eye, towards the rapid improvement 
and final perfection of the human race. ‘The philosophy of Horace 
Walpole was rather the philosophy of a former age, when men of talents 
were content to confine their exertions to the promotion of their own 
happiness, and that of the social circle by which they were surrounded, 
without expending their strength on objects which they conceived to be 
beyond the limits of their operation. He was, in short, the last survi- 
ving disciple of the school of St Evremont, Chaulieu, and La Fare ; of 
that tribe of philosophers, who united study with amusement, and sen- 
timent with vivacity ; and who knew so well 


——* d’une main menagére 
, aT : 
Mettre a profit le tems, qui d’une aile legére 
Emporte nos plaisirs avec rapidite.’’ 


The levity of the French epicureans was, however, invigorated in 
Horace Walpole by masculine strength; and he shewed on many oc- 
casions, that when circumstances required it, he was capable of sober 
and judicious reflection, of accurate discrimination, and patient research. 

From this diversified collection, we may consider Lord Orford in'the 
various characters of a poet, and dramatic writer, historian, novelist, 
antiquarian, connoisseur, and epistolary correspondent: in all of which 
he possesses great, though certainly not equal merit. 

Independent, however, of his dramatic performance of the Mysterious 
Mother, his pretensions to any extraordinary degree of eminence, as a 
poet, would rest on slight foundations ; nor did he, indeed, flatter him- 
self, that his efforts, in this department, were entitled to applause. 

But if Horace Walpole had no other claim to the character of a poet, 
than such as is founded on his tragedy of the Mysterious Mother, it 
would be sufficient to entitle him to that appellation. It is, indeed, so 
superiour to every other effort which he made in this capacity, that un- 
less we had the most authentic evidence of it being his own product- 
ion, we should have been inclined to think it that of a much more im- 
pressive and elevated mind. Even the Gothic gloom and supernatural 
horrors of Otranto lose their effect, when compared with the deep and 
solemn shades of hopeless despondency, which this tragedy unfolds, 
and which are rendered more visible, though not more bright, by the 


* The Works of Horatio Walpole, Earl of Orford, 5 vols. London. Robin- 


sons. 1798. 
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veil of superlative charity and dignified resignation, which the author has 
spread over the hideous mass of deformity that no covering can conceal. 

But, while we do justice to the powers of the author, we must be 
allowed to mark, with decided disapprobation, his choice of a subject, 
in the unravelment of which pity is changed into aversion, and sym- 
pathy into disgust. ‘That the story is ¢rue, is no reason that it should 
be rendered the object of public representation. In the numerous com- 
binations of passions and circumstances among mankind, events have 
taken place daringly depraved, and outrageously shocking; but the 
revocations of these can only contaminate the mind, anditis surely much 
better to close up, with pious hands, the wounds which suffering nature 
has inflicted on herself, than to expose them to putrify in the face of 
day; nor can we, in such circumstances, attribute to the poet that merit 
which would otherwise be his due. If he wished to move our passions, 
it was not necessary to do more than repeat his story in the simplest 
words, and our execration must immediately follow. The efforts of the 
author to heighten, or to extenuate, the sensation, are equally ineflica- 
cious, and though we hang in awful suspense over the unfolding plot, 
yet when the nauseous truth discloses itself, 


“The charm dissolves, th’ aérial music’s past, 
The banquet ceases and the vision flies.” 


The union of such enormous guilt, and such sublime virtue in the 
same character, is, indeed, as disgusting as the mutual transfusion of 
Aguelo and the serpent, the most disgusting of all the visions that ex- 
cite our horror or aversion in the Inferno of Dante— 


* Gia eran li duo capi un divenuti, 
Quando n’ apparver duo figure miste 
In una faccia, dov’ eran duo perdute.” 


We are the more earnest in expressing our sentiments on this subject, 
with a view of preventing the diffusion of what we consider a very mis- 
taken idea of the proper subjects of tragedy; and we are the more con- 
firmed in the necessity of these remarks, by the recollection of similar 
deviations by many modern poets. In an age of imitators, like the 
present, we are well aware that these examples might soon be converted 
into authorities, by those, who, without the powers of the author, may 
suppose that, by producing a tale yet more shocking to modesty and 
nature, they may be entitled to yet superiour praise. 

Of the fugitive pieces, consisting, chiefly, of papers from the cata- 
logue of royal and noble authors, any particular account would appear 
obtrusive. We shall, therefore, only observe, that the sole purpose of 
the appendix is to introduce to our notice, not an additional noble author 
of England, but a royal author of France, who condescended to make 
use of the English language as the vehicle of his thoughts. 

“The prince, whom I shall venture to range with our royal authors, is 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, nephew of Charles VI. son of that amorous, 
presumptuous, and probably agreeable duke of Orleans, so audaciously 
assassinated in the streets of Paris in open day, by the order of John 
duke of Burgundy, who lived to commit so many more atrocious crimes, 
that it was not one of his least demerits to have forced his sovereign, 
in other respects almost entitled to be universally beloved, to violate his 
oath and honour, by causing that odious duke to be assassinated before 
his eyes, while treating of peace with him. 
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“Charles, duke of Orleans, was taken prisoner at the battle of Azincourt, 
was brought to England, and kept prisoner here for twenty-five years ; 
a rigour no doubt occasioned by our political connection with Burgundy, 
who could but dread the return of the son, when he had murdered the 
father. 

** Burning with just vengeance, Orleans still appears to have been a 
prince of amiable qualities, and to have been endued with talents and 
taste very dissimilar to the ferocious complexion of that age, when 
civil animosity had embittered even the predominant barbarism, and 
when Isabel, of Bavaria, the prototype of Catherine of Medici, had 
leagued with John of Burgundy to dethorne her own son, and massacre 
his subjects. 

“The duke of Orleans, happily restrained from dipping in, or from 
retorting those horrors, soothed the hours of wearisome captivity by 
the solace of poetry ; nor was so far exasperated by involuntary con- 
finement amongst us, as to disdain to cultivate the language of his jailors 
—a symptom itself of liberal and noble sentiments.” 

The Castle of Otranto is a work too well known to render it neces- 
sary for us to enter into any particular consideration of it. As this ro- 
mance, however, has been the fruitful parent of a numerous and in- 
creasing offspring, it may not be improper for us to state in what de- 
gree of estimation this species of composition ought to be held; and to 
inquire, whether genius be well employed on such subjects, or whether 
they do not rather occasion a waste of talent, and a depravation of the 
public taste. 

That every literary composition should have a reference to the state 
of society at the time it is written, is a maxim that will not be contro- 
verted ; because, if the author excite no sympathy in the people to 
whom he addresses himself, he has wholly failed in his purpose; and 
if he assume opinions and principles which have no existence, he will 
certainly fail in exciting that sympathy. ‘That an idea, at one time, 
prevailed very generally throughout Europe, of the frequent interference 
of a supernatural agency, is undoubted ; and the authors of those times 
were, therefore, perhaps as well justified in making use of the influ- 
ence which these ideas afforded, as Homer was in introducing the 
heathen deities interfering in the concerns of mankind. Butan author, 
who, in the present day, attempts to delight, or to terrify his readers, 
by the relation of supernatural events, must suppose, either that they do, 
or do not, believe in the possibility of the events which he undertakes 
to relate. If they do give credit to them, it must rest with the authors 
to consider, whether by gratifying that propensity toa belief in super- 
natural appearances, which, as it is imbibed in the nursery, is retained 
in some degree throughout life, they do not occasion a serious injury to 
weaker minds, and contribute as far as in their power, to recal those 
ages of darkness (not perhaps so effectually banished as some have sup- 
posed) when the spirits of the dead glanced on the darkness of the 
night, or howled amid the fury of the storm. 

Should the author suppose that his readers are superiour to such im- 
pressions, he ought to conclude, at the same time, that by introducing 
prodigies and supernatural events, he, instead of appearing terrific, only 
becomes ridiculous ; for what can be more ridiculous, than to attempt 
to produce an impression on a well educated mind, by the serious re- 
lation of an absurd and impossible tale? It is to no purpose that the 
author requests his reader to consider himself as living in a former cen- 
tury, and in a different state of society. It is impossible for any man 
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to suppose that he possesses less information, or other opinions, than 
he really entertains, and though he may, perhaps, fora moment, think 
himself a contemporary with the heroes of the tale, he will be a con- 
temporary with different ideas, and superiour acquirements, and will, in 
spite of his desire to be deceived, look down on the attempt to entangle 
him in the magic charms of superstitious romance, with that derision 
which it intrinsically deserves. At present, however, this species of 
composition seems not only to be in high favour with the public, but is 
reinforced by the yet more extravagant effusions of modern German 
literature. ‘That which has, hitherto, been confined to the closet, has 
at length made its way to the stage, and dead mothers appear in their 
windingsheets, to terrify their children into fits of apoplexy or madness. 

With respect to the Gothic story, we should consider it, divested of 
its preternatural accompaniments, as a very well written and interesting 
romance; nor do we censure, with severity, the attempt of the author 
to blend, what he calls, the two kinds of romance, the ancient and 
modern. In the design and conduct of his tale, he has displayed no in- 
considerable share of fancy and imagination: nor do we know that it 
yet appears, that ‘* his plan was capable of receiving greater embellish- 
ments than his own imagination or conduct of the passions has bestowed 
upon it.”” In hazarding our opinion on this subject, we only mean to 
enter our protest against the inundation of visionary guests which now 
haunt us on every side—which alarm us in our closets, terrify us on 
the stage, hunt with us through the fields, or rustle around our heads, 
like whithered leaves, whenever we accompany the funeral of a friend, 

The Castle of Otranto is followed by “.4n Account of the Giants 
lately discovered,” a lively jeu d’esprit, first printed in the year 1766. 
As this is one of the happiest of Lord Orford’s satirical works, we shall 
make no apology for laying a short extract before our readers. ‘The 
weapons of satire are never better employed than in the cause of human- 
ity; and the subject, to which this passage alludes, is, perhaps, not less 
interesting than when it was written. 

** As soonas they (the giants said to have been discovered by Captain 
Byron at the southern extremity of America) are properly civilized, 
that is, enslaved, due care will undoubtedly be taken to specify in their 
charter that these giants shall be subject to the parliament of Great 
Britain, and shall not wear a sheep’s skin that is not legally stamped. 
A riot of giants would be very unpleasant to an infantcolony. But ex- 
perience, I hope, will teach us, that the invaluable liberties of English- 
men are not to be wantonly scattered all over the globe. Let us enjoy 
them ourselves, but they are too sacred to be communicated. If giants 
once get an idea of freedom, they will soon be our masters instead of 
our slaves. But what pretensions can they have to freedom? They are 
as distinct from the common species as blacks, and, by being larger, 
may be more useful. I would advise our prudent merchants to empioy 
them in the sugar trade; they are capable of more labour; but even 
then they must be worse treated, if possible, than our black slaves ; 
they must be lamed and maimed, and have their spirits well broken, or 
they may become dangerous. ‘This too will give a little respite to Af- 
rica, where we have half exhausted the human, I mean the black breed, 
by that wise maxim of our planters, that if a slave lives four years he 
has earned his purchase-money, consequently you may afford to work 
him to death in that time.’ 

To the “ Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of Richard III.” 
is now subjoined a supplement, in which the author considers, with 
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great acuteness, and with more warmth than appears in the principal 
work, the observations made upon it by Guthrie and Hume. This is 
followed by “ a Reply to the Observations of the Rev. Dean Milles, on 
the Wardrobe Account of 1483,” and by “ Short Observations on the 
Remarks of the Rev. Mr. Masters on the Historic Doubts.” The sub- 
ject is concluded by a postscript, written in the year 1793, adverting to the 
atrocities which have taken place in France, and, in particular, to “ the 
abominable Actions of Philip, Duke of Orleans,” from which the author 
admits, ‘he must now believe that any atrocity may have been attempt- 
ed, or practised, by an ambitious prince of the blood, aiming at the 
crown, in the fifteenth century.” Sincerely, however, as we execrate 
the character of this man, we do not perceive that it affects, in any degree, 
the argument before us. The history of former times affords too many 
examples of the enormities which result from a Just of domination, to 
permit us to discredit any fact, merely on account of its wickedness ; 
and Ricard III. and Philip of Orleans are by no means solitary instances 
of that ambitious spirit, which, breaking through the dearest ties of con- 
sanguinity, has attempted 


——_——‘ To wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ 


The description of Houghton-hall is well known to the admirers 
of painting, as a catalogue raisonne of the splendid collection of pic- 
tures, which, to the regret of all the friends of the fine arts, were 
suffered to pass from England into Russia. Their merit will, however, 
long be remembered, not only from the present catalogue, but from the 
fine selection of prints published after the principal pictures by Boydell. 

* Nature will Prevail, a moral Entertainment, in one Act,” is not 
without wit, and, though short, may at least show the versatility of the 
author’s talents. 

“ Thoughts on Tragedy, in three Lelters to Robert Jephson, Esq.” 
and “ Thoughts on Comedy, written in 1775 and 1776,” contain many 
just and lively observations. From the former we find that the Myste- 
rious Mother, to which we have adverted, was written in defiance of 
the better judgment of the author, who relinquished the idea of a tragedy 
on the story of Don Carlos, merely because it was incestuous, “ as is 
most unfortunately,” adds he, “ that of my Mysterious Mother.” What 
his judgment could not approve, his candour could not but condemn. 

The detection of a late forgery, entitled “ Testament Politique du 
Chevalier Robert Walpoole,” was a subject scarcely worthy the pen 
of our author. All eminent statesmen have had political testaments 
invented for them; the best and readiest refutation of which is found 
in their own absurdity. In the present instance, the foreign scribler 
knew not even the orthography of Sir Robert Walpole’s name. 

“The Life of Mr. Thomas Baker, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, writien in 1778.” The little similarity that appears between 
the character of Mr Baker and that of his biographer may occasion 
some surprise even at the undertaking. Mr Baker was a sincere 
and pious clergyman, who was ejected from his fellowship of St 
John’s, and lost his living for his adherence to James the II. and 
refusing to take the oath to King William; and is known to the 
literary world by his “ Reflections on Learning,” first published in 
1699. But although the narrative be that of the life of an academical 
nonjuror, it contains many passages which show, that while the biogra- 
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pher could give due credit to Mr Baker, for the intrinsic virtue and 
disinterestedness of his conduct, he neither approved the tyrannical 
spirit which rendered a revolution necessary, nor that which occa- 
sioned the severe measures which were adopted by the triumphant 
party; nor has he, perhaps, in any part of his works, so decidedly 
avowed his political sentiments; and his hatred of bigotry and of 
tyranny, as in this narrative, in which he asserts, that 


** The chief magistrate of any country, who is a rock of offence to 
the consciences of his subjects, deserves no commiseration. The pro- 
fusion of advantages that are showered on kings, to enforce the authority 
of magistracy, and to reward them for their superintendancy of the 
whole community, enhances their guilt, when they set an example of 
trampling on the laws, which it is both their duty and their interest 
to preserve inviolate—and none but womanish minds will pity them, 
when they provoke their subjects to throw off allegiance, = incur the 
penalty of their crimes.” 


As, at a later period of life, Lord Orford made too little allowance 
for the errors and misconduct of a people labouring under the paroxysm 
of a revolution, so, in his earlier days, he seems to have contemplated, 
with sentiments of too great severity, the errors and misconduct of a 
ruler. Alas ! the history of mankind is a history of imperfection! Pity 
is due, not only to misfortune, but to guilt; and the deeper the guilt, 
the greater should be our commiseration. Resentment against a 
fellow creature is a sentiment that should be banished from the human 
breast; but resentment against those who have “fallen from their 
high estate,” and are unable to commit further injury, is yet more 
unjust. As mere human beings, monarchs must have human fail- 
ings—the comparison of former power and splendour with subsequent 
ignominy and distress will always interest the feelings, and excite 
the sympathy of mankind. Even Walpole himself revolted at the 
practical consequences of his own precepts ; and when the actual ex- 
periment took place, his indignation was turned, not against the dis- 
carded monarch, but against those who were the occasion of his fall. 

The ‘ Description of the Villa of Strawberry-hill, with an Inventory 
of its Furniture, Pictures, and Curiosities,” contains a very particular, 
and amusing account of a mansion erected and finished upon a singular 
plan, and of a collection of works of art, formed with great attention, 
under the influence of the peculiar taste of the owner. In truth the 
character of Lord Orford may be almost as well determined from the 
inspection of his house, as from the perusal of his writings. Unambi- 
tious, yet aiming at singularity; retiring from the world, yet not unso- 
licitous of notice, he seems to have understood enough of his own 
disposition to enable him to select for himself a situation perfectly 
consonant to his views and his desires. Though conversant, through- 
out his life, with works of art, of which he may be considered as the 
historian, he appears to have had little relish for the higher departments 
of painting, and to have been more delighted with a portrait of Oliver, or 
an enamel of Zincke, than with all the majesty of the Italian, or the truth 
and nature of the Flemish school. The variety of his collection may 
sufficiently indicate the versatility of his talents and pursuits. Ancient 
armour, portraits, particularly in English history, painted glass, fayence, 
coins, and medals, china, ancient urns, modern drawings by Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, and beautiful pieces of sculpture by Mrs Damer, composed a 
part of this immense assemblage of virtu. The description is accompa- 
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nied with numerous prints, from drawings which must have been made 
with singular accuracy, and great truth of perspective ; and from which 
we derive an idea both of the external and internal appearance of this 
singular place. 

The Anecdotes of Painting in England are accompanied with por- 
traits of the artists from the original plates. It is impossible for a friend 
of the arts to inspect this catalogue, without a sentiment of humiliation 
for the degraded state in which they so long remained in England, not- 
withstanding the repeated efforts to arouse them from their lethargy. 
From the time of Michael Angelo to that of Carlo Maratti, an interval 
of two centuries, Italy had experienced one uninterrupted blaze of ex- 
cellence, and her annals of art are diversified by a variety of talents and 
of genius ; without rivalling her glory, France had imbibed a portion 
of her spirit, and the names of Le Sueur, Bourdon, Claude, La Fage, 
Le Brun, the two Poussins, and many succeeding artists, have estab- 
lished the reputation of the Gallic school. In Germany, Flanders, and 
Holland, the art of painting was cultivated with an energy that insured 
success ; and the city of Antwerp alone has produced more and better 
artists of eminence, than can be selected from our own countrymen in 
the whole extent of our political existence. 

Englishmen may boast of their patronage, and American parvenus 
of their aristocratic or histrionic support ; but the sober truth must be 
spoken,—we have few artists among us who deserve the name. 

To a man like Lord Orford, not insensible to public opinion, the ob- 
loquy thrown upon his character, by the admirers of Chatterton, for his 
supposed ill treatment of that wonderful and unfortunate youth, must 
have been peculiarly distressing. Our reluctance to bear the odium of 
any particular crime is increased by the degree of aversion in which we 
hold it; what must then have been the feelings of Horace Walpole, 
who, with the character of a patron of genius, was publicly and formally 
accused of an attempt to strangle it in its birth? The enormity of this 
supposed misconduct was enhanced by the recollection that he had him- 
self practised a successful literary fraud upon the public, and had intro- 
duced his Castle of Otranto as a transcript of a manuscript found in an 
ancient Roman Catholic family, in the north of England ; if, according 
to his own maxim, “all the house of forgery are relations,” it would 
have been no easy matter to repel the imputation from himself. 

Under these reproaches, Lord Orford appears to have had but one 
consolation, that of knowing himself innocent, and feeling himself in- 
capable of the conduct with which he was charged. ‘The papers on this 
subject prove indeed to a demonstration, that, so far as the part adopted 
by Lord Orford may be supposed to have produced any effect on the 
rapid career and untimely fate of Chatterton, it was calculated rather to 
check that propensity to literary deception, which involved him in diffi- 
culties while living, and has rendered his character, both for talents and 
morals, doubtful when dead, than to promote and foster it ; and it would 
have been much more justifiable to have accused Lord Orford of being 
accessary to the fate of Chatterton, had he, from want of penetration, 
encouraged him to proceed in his impositions, than to charge him with 
the same crime because he had discernment enough to detect them. 
It is, however, more probable that the conduct of Lord Orford neither 
precipitated nor retarded the fatal event which took place two years 
afterwards. 

The “ Narrative of what passed relative to the quarrel of Mr. David 
Hume and Jean Jacques Srenten" is in substance as follows :— 
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About the time that Rousseau found it expedient to avail himself of the 
benevolent offers of Hume, Walpole was at Paris, where Hume then 
resided, as secretary to the Earl of Hertford the British ambassador. 
The Genavese philosopher having declined accepting an invitation 
from the King of Prussia, who had offered him a retreat in his domin- 
ions, Walpole, whose admiration of Rousseau did not rise to enthusiasm, 
wrote a letter, pretended to be from the king, to Rousseau, which was 
circulated as a private piece of pleasantry, but which Walpole, out of 
delicacy to Hume, did not communicate to him. When the jealousy of 
Rousseau gave rise to the well-known disagreement between him and 
Hume, and he once more returned to France, it was insinuated by his 
friends and abettors, to the prejudice of Hume, that the latter had, at 
the very time he was pretending to serve Rousseau, been privy to the 
dispersion of the letter, in which it was attempted to ridicule him. In 
order to justify Hume from this pretended duplicity of conduct, Wal- 
pole wrote and transmitted him a brief account of the transaction ; 
which Hume, or rather M. D’Alembert, to whom he confided the publi- 
cation of his defence, printed, without Walpole’s express concurrence, 
omitting several passages which the writer considered as important. 
This brought on a warm, bat not uncivil correspondence between Wal- 
pole and Hume, which seems to have terminated, if not in perfect good 
will, at least, without animosity to each other; the resentment of Wal- 
pole being completely transferred to D’Alembert. 

The Reminiscences are a series of anecdotes of the times of George 
the First and Second, in which the curtain of royalty is drawn aside with 
a bold hand; and many circumstances recorded, which, if they add 
not to the substantial materials of history, may gratify that curiosity 
which dwells with pleasure on the faults and follies of the great. The 
birth and situation of Walpole, as son of a minister, who retained his 
power and credit for such a length of time, afforded him an opportunity, 
which few persons have enjoyed in an equal degree, of observing the 
manners of a court, and forming an acquaintance with the principal 
characters that frequented it. 

As a specimen of the manner in which these memoirs are written, 
we shall select a few of the incidents which he relates. 


** George the First, while electoral prince, had married his cousin, the 
princess* Dorothea, only child of the Duke of Zell ; a match of conve- 
nience to reunite the dominions of the family. ‘Though she was very 
handsome, the prince, who was extremely amorous, had several mis- 
tresses ; which provocation, and his absence in the army of the con- 
federates, probably disposed the princess to indulge some degree of 
coquetry. At that moment arrived at Hanover, the famous and beauti- 
ful count Konismark+, the charms of whose person ought not to have 
obliterated the memory of his vile assassination of Mr Thynne. His 
vanity, the beauty of the electoral princess, and the neglect under which 
he found her, encouraged his presumption to make his addresses to her, 
not covertly ; and she, though believed not to have transgressed her 
duty, did receive them too indiscreetly. The old elector, inflamed at 


* Her names were Sophia Dorothea; but I call her by the latter, to distinguish 
her from the princess Sophia, her mother-in-law, on whom the crown of Great 
Britain was settled, 

t Konismark behaved with great intrepidity, and was wounded at a bullfeast 
in Spain. See Letters from Spain of the comtesse Danois, vol. ii. He was 
brother of the beautiful Comtess de Konismark, mistress of Augustus, second 
king of Poland. 
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the insolence of so stigmatised a pretender, ordered him to quit his 
dominions the next day. ‘The princess, surrounded by women too 
closely connected with her husband, and consequently enemies of the 
lady they injured, was persuaded by them to suffer the count to kiss her 
hand before his abrupt departure ; and he was actually introduced by 
them into her bedchamber, the next morning, before she rose. From 
that moment he disappeared ; nor was it known what became of him, 
till on the death ef George I., on his son the new king’s first journey to 
Hanover, some alterations in the palace being ordered by him, the body 
of Konismark was discovered under the floor of the electoral princess’s 
dressing-room—the count having probably been strangled there the 
instant he left her, and his body secreted. The discovery was hushed 
up; George II. entrusted the secret to his wife queen Caroline, who 
told it to my father: but the king was too tender of the honour of his 
mother to utter it to his mistress ; nor did lady Suffolk ever hear of it, 
till I informed her of it several years afterwards. ‘The disappearance 
of the count made his murder suspected, and various reports of the 
discovery of his body have of late years been spread, but not with the 
authentic circumstances.” 


The following curious portraits are exhibited of the duchess of Ken- 
dal and the countess of Darlington, mistresses of George the First. 


** The duchess of Kendal was, when mademoiselle Schulemberg, maid 
of honor to the clectress Sophia, mother of king George I. and destined 
by king William and the act of settlement to succeed queen Anne. 

eorge fell in love with mademoiselle Schulemberg, though by no means 
an inviting object—so little, that one evening when she was in waiting 
behind the electress’s chair at a ball, the princess Sophia, who had made 
herself mistress of the language of her future subjects, said in English 
to Mrs Howard (afterwards countess of Suffolk), then at her court, 
*Look at that mawkin, and think of her being my son’s passion!” 
Mrs Howard, who told me the story, protested she was terrified, for- 
getting that Mademoiselle Schulemberg did not understand English. 

** The younger mademoiselle Schulemberg, who came over with her, 
and was created countess of Walsingham, passed for her niece ; but was 
so like to the king, that it is not very credible that the duchess, who had 
affected to pass for cruel, had waited for the left-handed marriage. 

** The duchess, under whatever denomination, had attained and pre- 
serve to the last, her ascendant over the king ; but, notwithstanding 
that influence, he was not more constant to her tlian he had been to his 
avowed wife ; for another acknowledged mistress, whom he also brought 
ever, was madame Kilmansegge, countess of Platen, who was created 
countess of Darlington, and by whom he was indisputably father of 
Charlotte married to lord viscount Howe, and mother of the present 
earl. Lady Howe was never publicly acknowledged as the king’s 
daughter ; but princess Amelia treated ie daughter Mrs Howe* upon 
that foot, and one a when I was present, gave her a ring with a 
small portrait of George I. with a crown of diamonds. 

“Lady Darlington, whom [ saw at my mother’s in my infancy, and 
whom I remember by being terrified at her enormous figure, was as cor- 

ulent and ample as the duchess was long and emaciated. Two fierce 
Black eyes, large and rolling beneath two lofty arched tise two 
acres of cheeks spread with crimson, an ocean of neck that overflowed 
and was not distinguished from the lower part of her body, and no part 
restrained by stays—no wonder that a child dreaded such an ogress, 
and that the mob of London were highly diverted at the importation of 
so uncommon a seraglio! They were food for all the venom of the Ja- 
cobites ; and indeed nothing could be grosser than the ribaldry that was 


* Caroline, the eldest of Lady Howe’s children, had married a gentleman of 
her own name, n Howe, esq., of Hanslop, in the county of Bucks. 
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vomited out in lampoons, libels, and every channel of abuse, against the 
sovereign and the new court, and chanted even in their hearing about 
the public streets.””* 


Of Mrs Howard, afterwards countess of Suffolk, the mistress of 
George the Second, we have a more finished picture. 


** Lady Suffolk was of a just height, well made, extremely fair, with 
the finest light brown hair; was remarkably genteel, and always well 
drest, with taste and simplicity. Those were her personal charms, for 
her face was regular oan agreeable rather than beautiful ; and those 
charms she retained with little diminution to her death at the age of 79. 
Her mental qualifications were by no means shining ; her eyes and 
countenance showed her character, which was grave and mild. Her 
strict love of truth and her accurate memory were always in unison, 
and made her too circumstantial on trifles. She was discreet without 
being reserved; and having no bad qualities, and being constant to her 
connections, she preserved uncommon respect to the end of her life ; 
and from the propriety and decency of her behaviour, was always treated 
as if her virtue had never been questioned ; her friends even affecting 
to suppose that her connection with the king had been confined to pure 
friendship.—Unfortunately, his majesty’s passions were too indelicate 
to have been confined to Platonic love for a woman who was deaft— 
sentiments he had expressed in a letter to the queen, who, however 
jealous of lady Suffolk, had latterly dreaded the king’s contracting a 
new attachment to a young rival, and had prevented lady Suffolk from 
leaving the court as early as she had wished to do. ‘I do’nt know,’ 
said his majesty, ‘ why you will not let me part with an old deaf woman 
of whom J am weary.’ 

‘** Her credit had always been extremely limited by the queen’s supe- 
rior influence, and by the devotion of the minister to her majesty. Ex- 
cept a barony, a red riband, and a good place for her brother, lady 
Suffolk could succeed but in very subordinate recommendations. Her 
own acquisitions were so moderate, that, besides Marble-hill, which cost 
the king ten or twelve thousand pounds, her complaisance had not been 
too dearly purchased. She left the court with an income so little to be 
envied, that, though an economist and not expensive, by the lapse of 
some annuities on lives not so prolonged as her own, she found herself 
straitened ; and besides Marble-hill, did not at most leave twenty thou - 
sand pounds to her family. On quitting court, she married Mr George 
Berkely, and outlived him. 

**No established mistress of a sovereign ever enjoyed less of the 
brilliancy of the situation than lady Suffolk. Watched and thwarted 
by the queen, disclaimed by the minister, she owed to the dignity of her 
own sam hg and to the contradiction of their enemies, the chief 
respect that was paid to her, and which but ill compensated for the 


* One of the German ladies, being abused by the mob, was said to have put 
her head out of the coach, and cried in bad English, “Good people, why you 
abuse us? We come for all your goods.” ‘Yes, damn ye,” answered a fel- 
low in the crowd, ‘‘and for all our chattles too.” I mention this, because, on 
the death of princess Amelia, the newspapers revived the story and told it of 
her, though I had heard it threescore years before, of one of her grandfather’s 
mistresses, 

+ Lady Suffolk was early affected with deafness. Cheselden the surgeon, 
then in favour at court, persuaded her that he had hopes of being able to cure 
deafness by some operation on the drum of the ear, and offered to try the ex- 
periment on a condemned convict then in Newgate, who was deaf. If the man 
could be pardoned, he would try it, and, if he succeeded, would practice the 
same cure on her ladyship. She obtained the man’s pardon, who was cousin to 
Cheselden, who had feigned that pretended discovery to save his relation—and 
no more was heard of the experiment. The man saved his ear too—but Che- 
selden was disgraced at court. 
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slavery of her attendance, and the mortifications she endured. She was 
elegant ; her lover the reverse, and most unentertaining, and void of 
confidence in her. His motions too were measured by etiquette and the 
clock. He visited her every evening at nine; but with such dull punc- 
tuality, that he frequently walked about his chamber for ten minutes 
with his watch in his hand, if the stated minute was not arrived. 

** But from the queen she tasted more positive vexations. ‘Till she 
became countess of Suffolk, she contadiie dressed the queen’s head, 
who delighted in subjecting her to such servile offices though always 
apologizing to her good Howard, Often her majesty had more complete 
triumph. ‘It happened more than once, that the king, coming into the 
room while the queen was dressing, has snatched off Sor handkerchief, 
and, turning rudely to Mrs Howard, has cried, ‘Because you have an 
ugly neck yourself, you hide the queen’s.’ 

**It is certain that the king always preferred the queen’s person to 
that of any other woman; nor ever described his idea of beauty, but he 
drew the picture of his wife. 

“After the death of the queen, lady Yarmouth came over, who had 
been the king’s mistress at Hanover during his latter journeys—and 
with the queen’s privity, for he always made her the confidante of his 
amours, which made Mrs Selwyn once tell him, he should be the last 
man with whom she would have an intrigue, for she knew he would tell 
the queen. In his letters to the latter from Hanover, he said, * You 
must love the Walmoden, for sne loves me.? She was created a 
countess, »id had much weight with him, but never employed her credit 
but to assist his ministers, or to convert some honors and favors to her 
ownadvantage. Shehad two sons, who both bore her husband’s name ; 
but the younger, though never acknowledged, was supposed to be the 
king’s, and consequently did not miss additional homage from the cour- 
tiers. That incense being one of the recommendations to the counte- 
nance of lady Yarmouth drew lord Chesterfield intoa ridiculous distress. 
On his being made secretary of state, he found a fair young lad in the 
anti-chamber at St James’s, who seeming much at home, the earl, con- 
cluding it was the mistress’s son, was profuse of attentions to the boy, 
and more prodigal still of his prodigious regard for his mamma. The 
shrewd boy received all his lordship’s vows with indulgence, and, with- 
out betraying himself:—at last he said, *Ll suppose your lordship takes 
me for master Louis; but [am only sir William Russel, one of the 
pages,’ ”? 

The “ Hieroglyphic Tales,” so far as they have any direct tendency, 
appear to us to be a satirical imitation of the species of romance in which 
“the imagination is fettered by no rules, and by no obligation of speak- 
ing truth.” We are, however, of opinion, that the author has failed in 
his purpose; and, the reasons of his failure are obvious. Novels and 
romances often violate the bounds of probability ; but when they exceed 
those of possibility, and assert contradictions, they become absurd. 
The fictions of the “ Arabian Nights,” and the “ Visions of Dante,” 
two of the most extravagant productions which the world has seen, 
exhibit nothing but what is consistent with the admitted power of the 
agents to whom these wonders are attributed; but, to relate that a 
book was written before its author was born; that a certain king had 
three daughters, the eldest of whom was extremely handsome, as all the 
authors of that age affirm, and yet none of them pretend that she ever 
existed, is neither to imitate, nor to satirize any work with which we 
are acquainted ; and is as remote from the humour of Rabelais and of 
Swift, as it is from the truth of authentic history. If the author refuses 
to allow these trifles, which, indeed, occupy buta few pages, to be 
judged by the rules of criticism, he must, at least, submit them to the 
rules of common sense. 
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The earliest of Lord Orford’s epistolary friends appears to have been 
the accomplished and lamented Richard West, son of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, by Elizabeth, daughter of the celebrated Dr Burnet, 
bishop of Salisbury. This correspondence began in the year 1735, 
when Mr West was nineteen years of age, and Mr Walpole one year 
younger, and continued till within a month of the death of the former, in 
the year 1742. The untimely fate of this elegant scholar did not pre- 
vent his leaving to posterity a very distinct impression of his mind and 
character, which from his poems and letters inserted in Mason’s Life of 
Gray, appears to have been peculiarly affectionate and amiable. Who, 
that has once read, can ever forget the following exquisite lines, written 
a short time before his death? 


‘“‘ For me, whene’er all-conquering death shall spread 
His sable pinions round my drooping head, 
I care not. ‘Though this face be seen no more, 
The world will smile as cheerful as before ; 
Bright as before the daystar will appear, 
The fields as verdant, and the skies as clear. 
Nor storms, nor comets, will my death declare, 
Nor signs on earth, nor portents in the air ; 
Unknown, and silent, will depart my breath, 
Nor nature e’er take notice of my death. 
Yet some there are, ere pass’d my vital days, 
Within whose breast my tomb I wish to raise. 
‘To them, may these fond lines my name endear, 
Not from the poet, but the friend sincere.” 


The letters before us are strongly marked by the different characters 
of the two friends; those of Walpole are lively and eccentric, while those 
of West, even when he aims at the same qualifications, often breathe an 
air of melancholy, ill concealed by ease of style and vivacity of manner. 
In the following passage, written about a year before his death, in 
which he speaks of himself as a third person, we have a particular 
account of his situation and views in life, and the admirers of departed 
worth will regret that they were not more favourable. 


** You must know, then, that from his cradle upwards he was designed 
for the law, for two reasons; first, as it was the profession which his 
father followed, and succeeded in, and consequently there was a likeli- 
hood of his gaining many friends in it: and secondly, upon account of 
his fortune, which was so inconsiderable, that it was impossible for him 
to support himself without following some profession or other. Never- 
theless, like a rattle as he is, he has hitherto fixed on no profession ; and 
for the law in particular, upon trial, he found in himself a natural aver- 
sion to it: in the mean while, he has lost a great deal of time, to the great 
diminution of his narrow fortune, and to the no little scandal of his 
friends and relations. At length, upon serious consideration, he has 
resolved that something was to be done, for that poetry and Pausanias 
would never be sufficient to maintain him. And what do you think he 
has resolved upon? Why, sporehensing that a general war in Europe 
was approaching, and, therefore, that there might be some opportunity 

iven, either of distinguishing himself, or being knock’d of the head ; 
ing convinced, besides, that there was little in life to make one over 
fond of it, he has chosen the army; and being told that it was a much 
cheaper way to procure a commission by the means of a friend, than to 
buy one, to do which he must strip himself of what fortune he has left, 


he desired me to use what little interest I had with my friends, to pro- 
cure him what he wanted. 
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** At first I objected to him the weakness of his constitution, which 
might render him incapable of military service, and several other things ; 
but all to no purpose. He told me, he was neither knave nor fool 
enough to run in debt ; and that he must either abscond from mankind ; 
or do something to enable him to live as he would upon a decent rank, 
and with dignity ; and that what he chose was this.” 


The other correspondents of Lord Orford were Marshal Conway, 
Richard Bentley, Gray, Chute, the Earl of Strafford, Lady Hervey, the 
Countess Dowager of Ailesbury, and Mrs Hannah More, of all of whom, 
except the Countess of Ailesbury, portraits are also given in the work, 
which closes with a collection of miscellaneous letters. We cannot 
enter on an analysis of Lord Orford’s epistolary writings, which com- 
prehend an infinite variety of subjects, occurring during the long inter- 
val of sixty years, and consequently exhibit a great diversity of manner 
and composition. They are, however, principally distinguished by a pe- 
culiar vein of humour, sometimes verging tuwardo the extreme of levity, 
and, at others, invigorated by sound sense, and sterling wit. The work, 
upon the whole, displays a full-length portrait of all that was not mortal 
of a man of no common genius, acquirements, and industry, and will 
always be considered as one of the most amusing, if not as one of the 
most useful and learned works that can grace the shelves of a splendid 
and well selected library. 


THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF MAGA. 


Four years of intellectual toil—four years 
Of struggle and of triumph, which the hate 
And envy of the herd could not prevent ! 
So long my mind hath been the utter slave 
Of men professing charity ! so r 
To common men have I devoted thought 
Which might have brought them millions. 
Bargain and barter are the watchwords now. 
Men, who slay swine are gentlemen—and they, 
Who distil death e’en from the staff of life, 
Philanthropists—and all, who howl and yell 
Around Election Polls, pure patriots, skilled 
To guide the government throughout the storms 
Of our Democracy! The grocer lifts 
His wreathing curls, and while he deals around 
To pongoes and mulattoes twopence worth, 
Proclaims himself the peer of potentates ! 
The cobbler claims preeminence, and resolves 
To patch anew Republics and deman 
‘The miser’s guerdon ; so the milkman adds 
Twopence to his extortion, and the clown 
That sells us bread, with sawyers and their herd 
Compounds to tax us ; and the cry is still 
From every quarter of the whole broad heavens 
Largess ! largess ! largess! while Genius starves ! 


What hath my patience been! Have I not borne 
Scorn, hate, wrath, misery from those I scorn ? 
Have I not watched and waited for reward— 

For the most vulgar payment of such toil 


* The answer to this letter does not appear; but Mr West’s increasing bad 
health must probably have obliged him to drop all thought of going into the army. 
VOL.VIII.——NO. XXXVI. 31 
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As those, who task me, know not—cannot know— 
And found it wanting? Have I not felt 

The stings of scorpions—in the utmost depth 

Of sorrow delved, and there, instead of gold, 
Found poison ?—Shall I, then, forsake all, men, 
In their malevolence, have left me? no! 

Hold fast thy pride, my spirit! hold thou fast 
Thy only wealth or solace, and the storm 

May howl in vain around thee! What I had 
E’er to reproach myself withal, ne’er was 

What the false herd alleged : I live—have lived— 
And hope to live so my own mind may be 

Both judge and comforter, ee - not 

The judgment of the Beast, that gluts its hate 

On all that ask its mercy—I do not— 

Ne’er did—ne’er will—to all its rage I bid 
Defiance of a minp it ne’er subdued— 

It never can suhdue—which nor the wrath 

Of democratic potentates, nor all 

Earth’s mad adorers—in their maddest mood— 
Affect: to me the solitude is heaven— 

The moonbeams, stealing down, if not what once 
In youth’s romance, they were, yet still must be 
The comforters of grief—and when alone, 

(But by my hearthstone, ever am I lone) 

Forth, on my steed, I mount the breezy hills, 
And watch the changing of the forest leaves 

And breathe the bliss of autumn’s hol winds, 
How gladly would i leave, forever, al 
Blasphemers and applauders—all who spake 

A single word in kindness to the muse 

That was untaught and friendless—all who poured 
Their execrations on my life and lays ! 

Nothing, when Time is o’er, but little now, 

Can Life’s wild dreams avail! we soon outgrow 
The madness of our a | love and fame ; 

Soon breathe, no more, the blessedness that shed 
Heaven’s sunlight o’er us, and become the dupes 
Or victims of a world all wise men hate 

And would abandon, dared they risk the leap ! 
Yet in fulfilment of our doom, we grow 

Resigned to mingle with the crowd who think 
Only of carn—the Moloch of our Day— 

Whom men adore with holocausts—and thus 
Forsake, for pelf, and Earth’s most common praise, 
Heaven’s sweetest and divinest Spirit, sent 

To be our guide to bliss ! Thus we become 

The creatures of the day that yields us breath, 
And, for the body’s sake, forsake the soul. 

Thus we become staves e’en for our daily bread, 
And, for our children’s cause, abandon hopes 
That thrilled us to the core with ecstacies ! 

Alas ! is it for this we toil—for this ‘ 
We shed heart’s blood on Time’s unhallowed shrine? 
And e’en to seek, not win, the world’s applause, 
Peril our dearest loves and highest aims 

Away, thou Demigod! if all we love 

And honour, and desire, and ask of Gop : 
Must be resigned to thee! From Heaven let Light 
Descend upon my spirit, and renew ‘ 

The elysian dreams that charmed my earlier years. 
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THE DIARY OF A SCHOLAR. 


PART II. 





I.—Country Wakgs. 


Wakes, from the Saxon wecee, vigilia, excubie, watch, vigils, or 
country wakes, are certain ancient anniversary feasts, wherein the people 
were to be awake at the several vigils, or hours to go to prayer. They 
are usually observed in England, on the Sunday next before the saint’s 
day to whom the parish church is dedicated. 

The learned Whitaker, in his History of Manchester, has given a 
particular account of the origin of wakes and fairs. He observes, that 
every church at its consecration received the name of some particular 
saint: this custom was practised among the Roman Britons, and con- 
tinued among the Saxons ; and in the council of Cealchythe, in 816, the 
name of the denominating saint was expressly required to be inscribed 
on the altars, and also on the walls of the church, or a tablet within it. 
The feast of this saint became of course the festival of the church. Thus 
Christian festivals, in the room of the primitive «7272s, or love-feasts, 
were substituted for the idolatrous anniversaries of heathenism : accord- 
ingly, at the first introduction of Christianity among the Jutes of Kent, 
pope Gregory the Great advised what had been previously done among 
the Britons, namely, Christian festivals to he instituted in the room of 
the idolatrous, and the suffering-day of the martyr whose relics were 
reposited in the church, on the day ou which the building was actually 
dedicated, to be the established feast of the parish. Both were ap- 
pointed and observed ; and they were clearly distinguished at first among 
the Saxons, as appears from the laws of the confession, where the dies 
dedicationis, or dedicatio is repeatedly discriminated, from the propria 
festviitas sancti, or celebratio sancti. They remained equally distinct 
till the Reformation ; the dedication-day in 1536 being ordered for the 
future to be kept on the first Sunday in October, and the festival of the 
patron saint to be celebrated no longer. The latter was, by way of pre- 
eminence, denominated the church’s holiday, or its peculiar festival ; 
and while this remains at present, the other is so utterly annihilated that 
bishop Kennet knew nothing of its distinct existence, and has attributed 
to the day of dedication what is true only concerning the saints’ day. 
Thus instituted at first, the day of the tutelar saint was observed, most 
probably by the Britons, and certainly by the Saxons, with great devo- 
tion. And the evening before every saint’s day, in the Saxon-Jewish 
method of reckoning the hours, being an actual part of the day, and 
therefore like that appropriated to the duties of public religion, as they 
reckoned Sunday from the first to commence at the sunset of Saturday, 
the evening preceding the church’s holiday would be observed with all 
the devotions of the festival. ‘The people actually repaired to the 
church, and joined in the services of it ; and they thus spent the even- 
ing of their greater festivities, in the monasteries of the north, as early 
as the conclusion of the seventh century. 

These services were naturally denominated from their late hours 
weeccan or wakes, and vigils or eves. That of the anniversary at Rip- 
pon, as early as the commencement of the eighth century, is expressly 
denominated the vigil. But that of the church’s holiday was named 
cyric weccan, or church wake, the church vigil, or church wake. And 
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it was this commencement of both with a wake, which has now caused 
the days to be generally preceded with vigils, and the church holiday 
particularly to be denominated the church wake. So religiously were 
the eve and festival of the patron saint observed for many ages by the 
Saxons, even as late as the reign of Edgar, the former being spent in 
the church, and employed in prayer. And the wakes, and all the other 
holidays in the year, were put upon the same footing with the octaves of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. When Gregory recommended the 
festival of the patron saint, he advised the people to erect booths of 
branches about the church on the day of the festival, and to feast and 
be merry in them with innocence. Accordingly, in every parish, on the 
returning anniversary of the saint, little pavillions were constructed of 
boughs, and the people indulged in them to hospitality and mirth. The 
feasting of the saints’ day, however, was soon abused ; and even in the 
body of the church, when the people were assembled for devotion, they 
began to mind diversions, and to introduce drinking. The growing in- 
temperance gradually stained the service of the vigil, till the festivity of 
it was converted, as it now is, into the rigour of a fast. At length they 
too justly scandalized the puritans of the seventeenth century, and num- 
bers of the wakes were disused entirely, especially in the east, and some 
western parts of England; though the order for abolishing them was 
reversed by the influence of Laud; but they are commonly observed 
now in the north, and in the midland counties of England. 

This custom of celebrity in the neighbourhood of the church, on the 
days of particular saints, was introduced into England from the conti- 
nent, and must have been familiar equally to the Britons and Saxons ; 
being observed amung the churches of Asia, in the sixth century, and by 
those of the west of Europe in the seventh. And equally in Asia and 
Europe, on the continent, and in the islands, these celebrities were the 
causes of those commercial marts denominated fairs. The people 
resorted in crowds to the festival, and a considerable provision would be 
wanted for their entertainment. The prospect of interest invited the 
little traders of the country to come and offer their wares; and thus, 
among the many pavillions for hospitality in the neighbourhood of the 
church, various booths were erected for the sale of different commodi- 
ties. In large towns, surrounded with populous districts, the resort of 
the people to the wakes would be great, and the attendance of traders 
numerous ; and this resort and attendance constitute a fair. Basil ex- 
pressly mentions the numerous appearance of traders at these festivals 
i Asia, and Gregory notes the same customs to be common in Europe. 
And as the festival was observed on a feria or holiday, it naturally 
assumed to itself, and as naturally communicated to the mart, the appel- 
lation of feria or fair. Indeed, several of the most ancient fairs appear 
to have been usually held, and have been continued to our time, on the 
original church holidays of the places: besides, it is observable, that 
fairs were generally kept in churchyards, and even in the churches, 
and also on Sundays, till the indecency and scandal were so great as to 
need reformation. 


II.—A Dream In a Lapy’s CHAMBER. 


The sacred precincts of a lady’s chamber! There is something 
awful even in the abstract idea of the various rites and mysteries in 
which “ awful beauty puts on all her charms.” I feel a palpitation at 
the heart, and an indefinable dread, at the idea of having them laid open 
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to the rude perception of bodily vision ; as if, like Cataline, I was in- 
truding upon mysteries which were intended to be concealed from the 
eyes of mortals of the masculine gender. 

Nevertheless I did, once upon a time, being instigated by a vehement 
desire of becoming seized and possessed of a certain chattel, over- 
come my scruples so far as to pass the Rubicon of the door which led 
into the chamber of the fair Olivia“—, a belle of the babel city of 
Manahattan, who was one of the idols of its world of fashion, and who 
numbered some score of devout admirers, more or less, in her train. 
What the special object of my visit was, I humbly beg leave to decline 
stating ; suffice it to say, that if I had succeeded in obtaining it, I should 
not have transgressed the common law, or the sixth commandment, or 
any other of the decalogue, or done anything, in short, for which that 
respectable minister of justice, Old Hays, could have laid his finger 
upon me, without committing a breach of that peace which it is his 
especial province to preserve. A secret fear crept over me as I entered 
the portal, and I stepped _on tiptoe into the middle of the room, although 
the nicest auricular organs, at any respectable distance, could scarcely 
have detected a heavy tread upon the fine Turkey carpet. I paused, 
when I reached the middle of the room, to recover composure and 
resolution. Everything was still as death, and I could almost hear 
the beating of my heart echoed from the walls. On one side was the 
bed, which nightly supported the weight of fair Olivia: contiguous 
thereunto, was the apparatus of lavation; and, before me, stood the 
mysterious toilet, loaded with various ingredients, to which the four 
quarters of the globe had contributed. Knowing that I had half an hour, 
without danger of interruption, I sat down in an elbow rocking chair, 
to muster sufficient resolution to profane the paraphernalia of the toilet, 
by searching among it for what I wanted. It was near the close of the 
day, and the sun, shining through the damask window curtains, gave a 
rich and mellow voluptuousness to the chamber. There, too, the 
mingled sweets, from the various coloured and age shaped 
phials, came upon my olfactory organs “ like the winds of Araby.” All 
these things combined, soothed my mind into a sweet and indescribable 
calmness, and I soon began to indulge my usual propensity for waking 
dreams. In a few moments, the objects around me began to grow 
dim and indistinct, and to float and mingle in strange disorder; and, 
finally, a mist seemed to gather before my eyes. Soon, however, it 
melted away, and left my vision perfectly clear, but everything seemed 
to have undergone a magical change. The carpet was altered into a 
beautiful and variegated lawn,—the toilet into a delightful arbour, 
clothed with vines and foliage,—the phials seemed transformed into 
little sylphs, or fairies, who sported merrily among the leaves and flow- 
ers ; the lavatory appurtenances sunk into the earth, and became a clear 
crystal fountain; and the bed assumed the appearance of a flowery 
bank, where everything beautiful in the botanical creation grew in 
luxuriance, in the midst of which the fair Olivia reclined, apparently in 
a sweet slumber. 

As I was gazing upon her, she awoke, but did not appear to observe 
me. The sylphs instantly gathered around her, and each proffered its 
aid to restore the bloom and loveliness which sleep had partially chased 
away. One brought water from the fountain, and sprinkled it upon her 
eyes, which straightway assumed a most fatal brilliancy; another 
gathered lilies and roses, and shook them over her pale cheek and brow, 
which quickly restored the former to a brilliant whiteness, and the latter 
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to the loveliest carnation glow ; another nestled in her hair, and, with 
small white fairy fingers drew up the long dishevelled tresses, and 
twisted them into luxuriant curls. Presently the lady arose transcend- 
ently lovely, beyond the dream of a poet, and surveyed ‘herself in the 
fountain, while a blush and a triumphant smile overspread her counte- 
nance. At this moment, ‘a little winged boy, whom I recognized as 
the god of love, came flying joyfully around her, and drawing an arrow 
from his quiver, he beckoned to her to follow. She obeyed, and was 
soon out of sight. As I lost the last glimpse of her form,! breathed a deep 
sigh, when one of the little beings came up, and, after regarding me for 
sometime, burst into a hearty laugh, and, going to the fountain, dipped 
up some water in a pearl-coloured shell, which he brought and held up 
towards me. | looked into it, but instead of the reflection of myself, I 
beheld the fair Olivia. She was seated upon a rustic bench upon the 
bank of a streamlet, and under a large tree. A small, pale, intellectual 
looking young man was seated by her side. It was evening, but the moon 
shone bright upon the scene, and I could easily observe what passed. 
The youth took her hand, and, as he looked into her eyes, her face was 
overspread with a crimson blush. Presently he knelt down, and from 
the rapid motion of his lips, and the ardent glance of his eye, seemed to 
be talking to her of love. The colour of the beautiful Olivia changed 
rapidly from red to pale, like the tints of a morning sky, as he pro- 
ceeded ; at length, he clasped her hand which he held in both of his, and 
drew it unresistingly to his lips. The lady bent down her head, the 
youth looked up into her eyes, their lips met, and a kiss, 


** A long drawn kiss, a kiss of youth and love” 


was exchanged between them. At that moment, the sylph threw down 
the shell, and, running to the bank, plucked a flower, and threw it into 
the fountain; she then took up the shell, and again dipped it into the 
water, and brought it to me. I looked in, and again saw the fair Olivia, 
but the scene was changed to one which I instantly recognized to be 
the parlour of her father’s house. 

Another person was seated by her side, in whom I recognized a 
young member of the bar, an acquaintance of mine. He seemed to be 
upon a very intimate footing with her, and from the tender air with which 
he regarded her, I conjectured what was to follow. He soon apparently 
commenced unburthening his mind, and did it much in the same style 
as I had seen him when he made his debut in court, in a very delicate 
cause. The lady sighed, blushed, and smiled, and finally allowed him 
to kiss her fair hand, just as the sylph again threw down the shell. 

Another scene was presented to me, in the same manner as before, 
and a person appeared as the lady’s suitor, not dissimilar in appearance 
to Sir Crasus Mushroom. He knelt down with more courtly grace than 
I could have anticipated, and the lady received his addresses with a smile 
of triumphant gratification. 

Again the scene changed, and a young merchant appeared, who, I 
knew, possessed a handsome fortune, and a character of sterling worth 
and integrity, with good sense, and an accomplished and cultivated mind. 
He told his tale with a mixture of respect, and admiration, and love ; but 
I could not ascertain whether his offers were rejected or accepted. 

The next was an elderly gentleman, who had retired from business, 
with a large fortune and the gout. His suit was made something after 
the fashion that I had heard him drive a bargain on ’Change ; and, from 
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an occasional resort to his fingers, he appeared to be giving her an inven- 
tory of his worldly effects. Her answer did not seem to please him ; 
and he presently arose and walked off, apparently in something of a 
passion. The face of the lady appeared to be somewhat clouded, as 
the sylph threw down the shell, and tripped off, without returning again 
to the fountain. Presently the lady Olivia appeared, and threw herself 
listlessly on the bank. She seemed somewhat vexed, and did not look 
altogether as lovely as when I had before beheld her; Cupid, who had 
followed, seemed to partake, in some measure, her sullen humour, 
and he stood leaning upon his bow, chewing the feather of one of his 
arrows. 

“Come hither, my little love,” said the lady, **I have an account 
to settle with you.” The boy approached carelessly, and placing one 
hand upon her knee, was about to kneel down, when she drew him 
upon her lap. 

“You are a false traitor,” said the lady. ‘ Did you not promise, 
that, with the aid of my charms, you would pierce the heart of some 
gallant youth, who would make me his bride 2” 

“ Aye, fair lady, I did even so,” answered the boy, “ and have I not 
fulfilled my promise? Instead of one, a dozen have been sighing at thy 
feet, within a brief period.” 

“True, but there was not one among them that suited my fancy. 
Did you not promise me that ?” 

“ And pray, let me ask, what have I had but thy own commands to 
guide me? Have not all, save one, been those whom thou hast pointed 
out tome? Wherever thy bright eyes have rested, there has my bow 
been bent, and a look from thee has winged the arrow to its mark. 
Thou wilt not deny this?” 

“No: but—” 

“ But thine own fickleness, vanity, and inconstancy have prevented 
thee from fixing upon any. The conquest of a heart was only the sig- 
nal for thee to cast it off. Nothing but continual change and novelty 
could please thee. Thou hast spurned all who have knelt to thee, even 
those whom thou didst most long after! And now thou dost quarrel 
with me, who have been the humblest of thy slaves. But I will be so 
no longer.” 

“Nay, but sweet boy, be patient,” said the lady; “which of my 
suiters would you have had me accept ?” 

“Either of them would have had the worst of the bargain, unless 
marriage cured thee of thy coquetry and love of change! Even old 
Punctual, the merchant—” 

“What! a man old enough to be my father?” 

“ The better chance of his quickly leaving thee a gay young widow, 
with money enough to buy a young husband. But if not the old one, 
why not the young merchant, Henry Wallingford? He is handsome, 
sensible, genteel, and richer than yourself. What more could you 
expect or desire ?” 

* Yes, but—” 

** Never mind the buts—if you would none of him, why not Sir Hec- 
tor Green Turf, the Englishman? There were wealth and rank, two 
things which have an especial favour in the eyes of woman ; and, surely, 
you might have dispensed with the trifles of sense and gentility.” 

* Would you have me marry a fool?” 

“Few of your sex would make it an objection: but why not the 
young Merival, the lawyer? He is a‘ promising young man,’ is now in 
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the legislature, and is talked of for congress. He may be President 
of the United States yet.” 

“Yes, but he was too hasty ; and besides, he would not be sufficiently 
devoted to his wife. Ambition would contend with love for the mas- 
tery. Surely, you would not advise me to unite myself with one whose 
heart was not wholly given up to pure love ?” 

“ Humph !” answered the boy ;—then there is young Percival, 
the sentimental youth, who improvised sonnets to your eyes by moon- 
light, and swore you were fairer than the goddess whose dutiful son I 
have the honour to be. He was in love, deep enough, Heaven knows, 
for nothing short of it would ever have made him commit such absurdi- 
ties in rhyme.” 

A deep blush overspread the face of the fair Olivia, as the boy was 
speaking ; and, after a pause, she answered in a tone that seemed to 
indicate a slight degree of shame and regret— 

“He is, as you say, a sentimental youth, which is an insuperable 
objection ; and then he is poor, which is still worse.” 

“And yet he told you so, and you made a very pretty speech in 
reply, setting forth that you did not sell your heart for gold, and that his 
love was a prize beyond the power of wealth to increase, or some non- 
sense of the same nature. But he is no longer poor now. He is rich.” 

“T am schooled, dear Cupid,” said the lady, “ and I will reform ; 
and, as you say Percival is rich, bring him back to me, and I’ll take 
him.” 

*‘ Aye, but when I said he was rich, I forgot to mention how he came 
to be so. You surely cannot be so mad as to suppose a poet could 
become rich by his own industry ;—he is married.” 

*“ Married !” 

** Aye, as soon as he found that you grew cold towards him, he first 
wrote a most lamentable long ode upon the falsehood of woman, and 
then went and offered himself to the eldest daughter of old Nicholas 
Nankin, the rich merchant at P ; she is very pretty, bating her 
red hair and turned-up nose, and the slight bend in her shoulders. Time, 
however, had been so unmannerly as to give some symptoms of her 
being on the wrong side of thirty, and the old gentleman thought, that a 
poet might, perchance, be a better husband than none. So Mr Percival 
became the lord ef Miss Nankin, and a handsome fortune.” 

‘“‘ The base, mercenary wretch !” said the lady. 

“Nay, you do him injustice,” answered the boy; “it is the way of 
the world. He loved thee, and won thee by moonlight, under the 
greenwood tree, after the fashion of the olden time: but when he found 
thee false, and thy vows broken, he improved upon the example of the 
lovers of old, and sought relief in the altar instead of the halter. He 
pve vent to his misery in octosyllabics, and then sought another bride. 

his wealth procures him admission into that society, which his genius 
never would, and he can now write verses in his own parlour, instead of 
the fourth story of a boardinghouse. He can rhyme about the miseries 
of human life over a bottle of Lafitte, and a lobster salad; and of his 
blighted hopes and crushed affections, with his wife looking over his 
shoulder.” 

* Well, since there is no hope of the poet, suppose I take the lawyer.” 

“Unfortunately, he has, since he has been at Albany, been smitten 
with the charms of Miss Katrina Van Dunderspeigle, the daughter of a 
rich Dutchman.” 

“ Well, there is the young merchant, Henry Wallingford.” 
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« Aye, there is some hope ; but he has lately been close in his atten- 
tions to the beautiful daughter of the widow Catchhusband.” 

* Then there is no chance; for she is the most artful and managing 
creature in the world.” 

“ Art and managing are dangerous terms for lovers to hear,” said 
Cupid, gravely ; “‘ they should be managed without knowing it. Is there 
no one else?” 

“ Sir Hector Greenturf has gone to England, so I see nothing better 
than to take up with the old merchant, plain Peter Punctual.” 

“I am extremely sorry,” said Cupid, with a malicious smile, “ that 
you are doomed to be disappointed here, also. ‘The old gentleman was 
so affected at your rejection of him, that he went home, and drank three 
bottles of Madeira with his dinner, which brought on a new attack of 
his old complaint. His housekeeper, to whom I was under some obliga- 
tion, as she had been very pretty in her youth, attended him with so 
much care and solicitude, notwithstanding she knew that she had been 
remembered in his will, that I resolved to reward such a rare instance of 
disinterested benevolence. Just as he recovered, and was thanking her 
for her attention, I aimed a shaft at him with all my strength; it took 
effect,—and Miss Dolly Jones is now Mistress Dorothy Punctual.” 

The face of Olivia became clouded as he was speaking, and she began 
to betray evident symptoms of regret and alarm: In a few moments, 
she rallied her spirits, and said, with a forced smile, 

“Well, there are men enough in the world, and I do not despair of 
winning one to suit my fancy. You must stand my friend yet, little 
love.” 

The sylphs gathered around, and a their various offices as 
before, and immediately a number of figures, of various descriptions, 
passed before the fair Olivia. Cupid aimed a dart at each in succes- 
sion, but most of them fell back powerless. Some were struck, and 
approached to woo the lady; but as their appearance did not promise 
much, she repelled them. ‘There likewise appeared to be a gradual 
falling off in these, and among the last who appeared, there were none 
of a very respectable appearance. 

While this was taking place, another figure had appeared in the back- 
ground, in whom I recognized that venerable old gentleman, Patriarch 
Time. He approached the fair Olivia, and his presence seemed to 
counteract the effect of the labours of the little beings who were still 
endeavouring to beautify the lady. He waved his wand over her, and 
the rosy hue of her cheek slowly faded, an odious wrinkle gathered upon 
her brow, and a few white hairs showed themselves among her glossy 
ringlets. ‘The sylphs seemed surprised that their spells had lost their 
power. Presently, Olivia rose, and surveyed herself in the fountain, 
and started back, chagrined and terrified. ‘The little god of love hero- 
ically drew his bow, and aimed an arrow at old Time, but upon being 
regarded with a stern and freezing look, he lost courage, and flew away 
with a velocity and firmness of motion and look, which proclaimed, as 
plainly as gestures can speak, that never more to the whilom belle of 
Manahattan would he return. Deep grew the wrinkles around the eyes 
of Olivia—like parchment waxed her skin—and the Beauty of her day 
died at last an envious, shrivelled, unhappy Old Maid. 

VOL. VIII.—NO, XXXVI. 32 
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Il].—ApparRIiTIons. 


Apparition, in a general sense, is the appearance or semblance of a 
thing.—It alse denotes a spectre, or preternatural appearance of some 
spirit. We read of apparitions of angels, genii, demons, fairies, witches, 
departed souls, apparitions of God, of Christ, the Virgin, saints, pro- 
phets, and of the Devil himself. 

Among the most zealous advocates for the reality of apparitions and 
witchcraft, were Dr Henry More, Baxter, and Glanvil. he latter, in 
particular, attempted in a treatise entitled, ‘‘ Saducismus Triumphatus,” 
to prove the doctrine of apparitions, by arguments deduced from the na- 
ture of the soul, the testimony of scripture, and the evidence of fact ; 
and he expressly asserts, that those who deny and deride the existence 
of apparitions and witchcraft, are prepared for the denial of spirits, a 
life to come, and all the other principles of religion. 

On the contrary, it cannot be denied, as a strong presumption against 
the reality of apparitions, however anciently and generally the belief of 
them has prevailed, that they have been connected with some causes 
and circumstances of terror, either real or apprehended ; and these 
have previously disposed the imagination to be imposed upon and 
deluded. The darkness of the night, the gloom that has overspread 
particular situations, the horror produced by the record of some disas- 
trous occurrence, such as murder, and a state of mind naturally de- 
pressed and melancholy, and of course easily alarmed, have contributed 
to give rise to many of those stories that have been credulously received, 
obstinately vindicated, and disseminated by the vulgar. 

The ancients also entertained some notions concerning the state of 
the soul on its escape from the body, which favoured this opinion ; and 
they were disposed to seek the spirits of their deceased ancestors near 
the habitations in which their bodies were deposited. Hence, they 
would be easily led into deception; and when fancying that they 
actually saw their deceased friends, they distinguished the illusions, 
which were merely the creations of their own fancy, by the name of 
“‘ Shades.” It ought also to be considered, that the relation and belief 
of apparitions have prevailed chiefly in times of ignorance, and among 
those who had the fewest — for inquiry and information, In 
fact, as night and ignorance have been the seasons to which the appear- 
ance of ghosts has been referred, so the belief of their reality has 
gradually subsided in proportion to the degree in which light and know- 
ledge have been diffused. It is also well known that apparitions have, 
as convenient instruments on particular occasions, rendered essential 
service to generals, to ministers of state, to priests, and others ; to say 
nothing of the very injudicious and culpable use that has been made of 
them by those with whom the care of children, at a period when their 
imagination is easily impressed, has been intrusted. Upon the whole, 
it must be allowed that many of the apparitions recorded by writers, or 
reported by tradition, are mere delusions ; others are fictions contrived 
solely to amuse, or to answer some purpose ; while others have origina- 
ted in dreams or deliriums. 

There are seasons of slumber when we are not sensible of being 
asleep. On this principle, Hobbes in his Treatise of Human Nature, 
has endeavoured to account for the spectre that is said to have appeared 
to Brutus. “ We read,” says he, “ of Marcus Brutus (one that had 
his life given him by Julius Cesar, and was also his favourite, and not- 
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withstanding murdered him,) how at Philippi, the night before he gave 
battle to Augustus Cesar, he saw a fearful apparition, which is com- 
monly related by historians as a vision; but considering the circum- 
stances, one may easily judge to have been a short dream. For, sitting 
in his tent, pensive and troubled with the horror of his rash act, it was 
not hard for him, slumbering in the cold, to dream of that which most 
affrighted him ; which fear, as by degrees it made him awake, so also it 
must needs make the apparition by degrees to vanish; and having no 
assurance that he slept, he couid fave no cause to think it a dream, or 
any thing but a vision.” 

The wellknown story told by Clarendon, of the apparition of the duke 
of Buckingham’s father, has been solved in a similar manner. There 
was no man in the kingdom so much the subject of conversation as the 
duke ; and his character was so corrupt, that he was very likely to be 
misled by the enthusiasm of the times. Sir George Villiers is said to 
have appeared to him at midnight ; and hence it appears probable that 
the man was asleep; and as he was terrified by the dream, it must have 
made a strong impression, and was likely to be repeated. 

Baxter, in his “ Essay on the Phenomenon of Dreaming,” recurs to 
the principle, “ that our dreams are prompted by separate immaterial 
beings,” in order to account for apparitions. If the power of such 
beings be unrestrained, this author maintains, that it will equally possess 
the fancy with delusive scenes, without waiting for the occasion of sleep 
0 introduce them, and obtrude them forcibly upon the organ, amidst 
the action of external objects. For it requires but a greater degree of 
the same power to make delusory impressions upon the sensorium, while 
real external objects are making true impressions upon it, than it would 
require to make the same impressions, while no other impression from 
external objects is made upon it at the same time. “ If our imagina- 
tions,” says Dr Tillotson, in one of his sermons, “ were let loose upon 
us, we should be always under the most dreadful terrors, and frightened 
to distraction with the appearance of our own fancy ; but an overruling 
power restrains these effects :” that is, as Baxter conceives, by restrain- 
ing the power of invisible beings, which would otherwise incessantly 
distress the soul with such unpleasing sights. Upon this hypothesis, he 
thinks there is nothing inconsistent in those relations of apparitions 
which we meet with in history, whether the facts be true or false ; for 
these spirits may, upon some important occasions, be licensed so to 
affect the sensorium, according to the exigency of the case, that the 
whole scene of vision, which is then thought to have an existence from 
without, may be the effect of impressions made on the brain only. Thus, 
for instance, that apparition mentioned before, which was presented to 
Brutus before he came over from Asia, and again the night before the 
battle of Philippi, the noise as one entering into his tent which he heard, 
and the words spoken, ‘‘I am, O Brutus, thy evil genius, but thou shalt 
see me again near Philippi,” might all be only inward representations 
upon the sensorium, and any other person present might neither have 
heard nor seen anything. This, in our author’s opinion, affords a better 
account of the appearance than that of Hobbes ; who makes cold pro- 
duce dreams and visions of fear, without either reason or experience to 
support his assertion. He makes Brutus to be sleeping ; but Plutarch 
tells us, that he had slept the former part of the night immediately after 
eating, and had risen to digest something in his own mind ; so that, ac- 
cording to Hobbes’ scheme, it was a waking vision, and it occurred 
without any previous distemper, either external or internal. 
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The case of Dion, related by Plutarch, is alleged to the same pur- 
pose ; for he was sitting in the porch of his own house in a thoughtful 
and meditating attitude, when the spectre appeared to him ; and this 
happened while the assassins were contriving his death, a little before 
he was cruelly murdered. No men in antiquity could be less liable to 
the suspicions of weakness and credulity than Brutus and Dion ; and 
therefore, according to Baxter, the terror they experienced must have 
presen from the power of some superior being. Upon the whole, 

e thinks that although 4ucwasuoviz, (Deisidaimonia,) or a fear of spirits, 
had been much abused by vain or weak people, and carried to an 
extreme perhaps by crafty and designing men, the most rigorous philo- 
sophy will not justify its entire rejection. It is true, he adds, no evil 
can happen to us in God’s world, but by our own fault ; but that subor- 
dinate beings are never permitted, or commissioned, to be the ministers 
of his will, is a hard point to be proved; and that direct atheism is 
better than this deisidemony, is horrid. 

St Pierre has a discourse expressly on the physical method of solving 
or accounting for apparitions; he makes them the effect of feverish 
dreams, disturbed imaginations, etc. 


IV.—Cisatiantic Poetry. Ha tveck. 


The manner, in which poetical popularity is acquired in our country, 
is the very one calculated to make poetasters instead of poets. A sen- 
timental young gentleman, who has just escaped from the tyranny of the 
pedagogue’s ferula, or the bondage of his mamma’s apron string, catches 
the cacoethes scribendi, and burns with an imextinguishable ardour 
to become a poet. Instead of devoting himself to study, and acquiring 
a truc knowledge of what poetry is, that he may be enabled, after a 
time, to produce something worthy to be read, he assumes some pretty, 
sentimental, romantic name, or desecrates that of some ancient hero or 
divinity, by compelling him to father a series of rhymes such as “ Son- 
nets to”—* Lines to”——* Melancholy ‘Thoughts”—*‘ Blighted Hopes” 
— Broken Hearts”—“ Farewells,” some of which are good enough, 
some execrable ; but by far the greater portion, such as neither gods nor 
men permit. By these means, these signatures soon become familiar 
to the readers of newspapers, and acquire a sort of celebrity, or noto- 
riety, it is difficult to tell which. In a short time, he becomes impatient ; 
and taking pity upon the anxiety of the world, throws off his shadow, 
stalks into the sunshine of public favour, the self-fancted cynosure of all 
eyes ; and feels the weight of his “ blushing honours” (which probably 
blush because he will not,) almost an incumbrance. He is a lion of 
three months’ standing, and is then forgotten. He is astonished at the 
neglect, abuses the public for its want of taste, in not continuing to 
appreciate his merit, and resolves to write no more pvetry for the un- 
grateful world. A young man of real poetical genius is thus often 
spoiled by not knowing how to make good use of it. The reason is 
obvious. He imagines he has reached the top of Parnassus, when he 
has only been idling away his time at the base. 

We would not interdict any one from this species of writing. It isa 
very pleasant and harmless recreation. The mistake is in thinking to 
build up a lasting poetical reputation by such means. nd yet, nearly 
all the works of our poets may be classed under the head of Newspa- 
per Poetry ; consisting of short articles, which have generally beer 
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published in newspapers and periodicals. This being the case, it is 
reasonable to suppose that when a good poem, of any considerable 
length shall be written, it will take the precedence of all that have here- 
tofore appeared. A good epic will, unquestionably, rank higher than a 
good ode, Let our native bards, who now occupy the first rank, look to 
it. No shield can be polished so bright but that time will dim its lustre, 
if it is thrown aside and neglected. We mean this simile, however, for 
the reputation, and not for the works of our authors. ‘The muses may 
become indignant at the neglect of those on whom they have heretofore 
lavished their favours, and deal them out with a more liberal hand to 
those who are, as yet, only imbibing the sacred waters in shallow 
draughts. We are aware that there is but little encouragement for the 
poet, at the present time, in this *“ banknote world ;” and that unless 
he possess the delicate, digestive properties of the chameleon, or has 
some extraneous sources of procuring physical aliment, he must not 
devote his time to poetry, which, as a bookseller would remark, ‘is the 
most unsaleable article in the market.” But it was happily observed 
by one, whose opinion we deem second to that of none in our literary 
world, that men of genius should create public taste, by the production 
of such works as would extort admiration. The little taste for poetry 
in our community may be an effect, as well as a cause, of the want of 
proper attention on the part of our poets. 

When something has been produced by an American, which will go 
down to future ages, in the same rank with the immortal works of the 
bards of other countries, then if our countrymen refuse the meed of 
approbation and patronage to the author, it will be ample time to com- 
plain of their want of taste, impartiality, and patriotism. 

It is not a little surprising, that Halleck should have written less than 
any of those who have acquired any considerable degree of poetical ce- 
lebrity. A stranger, on inquiring after his works would, probably, be as- 
tonished to find them all contained in the small compass of a thin octavo. 
Never did poet attain the summit of the mountain, where the temple of 
Fame is said to be “ situate, lying, and being,” with so little difficulty. 
Instead of being obliged, like others, to climb only with the most unre- 
mitting toil and labour, and bare his head tothe lightning and the tempest, 
it seems to have been the peculiar good fortune of this poet to be wafted 
thither by magic, while revelling in a bed of roses. Those, who are 
still toiling up the steep, look up at him, and wonder how he got there 
so easily. 

We do not wish to be understood as denying the title of Halleck to 
the station which he holds. The public have done right in this instance, 
in placing the laurel upon the brows of him who has written true poetry, 
although he has written but very little of it. Still, as a general rule, it 
will be found to be liable to many strong exceptions. If a-single pro- 
duction of extraordinary merit is sufficient to stamp an author with 
immortality, poetical reputation could be cheaply acquired. Any poet, 
of moderate genius, by devoting all his energies to the production of a 
single ode, and keeping it for years, bestowing upon it all the new 
beauties which experience, change of feeling, and knowledge of human 
nature, acquired by time, with the new ideas obtained by reading, would 
naturally suggest, might be able to produce something so perfectly ar- 
ranged, and highly finished, that it would greatly excel any production 
of a much greater genius, who was in the habit of writing swiftly and 
carelessly. 
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There is one thing attributed to Halleck by the million, as a great 
merit, namely, that he writes very quickly, and very easily. His pro- 
ductions are supposed to be the mere offhand dashes of his pen, written 
without labour or care. Thus he has acquired no small quantum of 
fame upon trust ; as it is very common to speculate upon what he would 
do, if he only put forth his whole powers. Now, were we willing to ad- 
mit the truth of these suppositions, our conclusions from the premises 
would not be very favourable to our poet. If he is, indeed, gifted with 
such a preternatural genius, and such a magical facility of poetical com- 
position, what might he not be supposed able to do, if he would but 
write with more care? And have not the public a right to expect him 
to do this, in consideration of the praise which they bestowed upon what 
they consider his crude and immature productions? However flatter- 
ing to the authorial vanity of ordinary scribblers such praise might be, 
we should suppose it too equivocal to be altogether satisfactory to one, 
who, like Halleck, is an instance of the union of poetical talent with 
practical good sense, and a knowledge of men and things. But we 
deny the position, that he is the careless offhand writer that he is repu- 
ted to be ; and herein we consider, that instead of detracting from his 
merit, we give him higher praise than is generally accorded to him. 

It is very commonly supposed, that what is easy to be read, must have 
been easily written, am ben the very reverse is the case. “ The ap- 
pearance of ease is the effect of labour and study.” Poetry is not unlike 
its kindred art, painting ; and it would be as absurd to suppose that the 
poet could, in a moment, arrange his ideas into poetical numbers, as that 
the painter could, at the first touch of his pencil, transfer to the canvass 
the bright images which fill his mind, and give them all the brilliant 
colouring of life and reality. 

It certainly is not our opinion that poetry should always be written 
slowly, but rather the contrary. When the poet seizes upon an inci- 
dent, his mind becomes excited, and there is a glow,.a freshness, and a 
brilliancy in his ideas, which soon run into a poetical shape. But let him 
attempt to reduce them to writing, in proper measure and rhyme, and he 
soon finds that there is a material difference between thinking and 
writing. If he attempt to give his verses a beauty analogous to his 
ideas, he will find it impracticable, and his ardour will quickly abate. 
He will find, however, that as often as the subject recurs to his mind, 
instead of being stale, it comes fraught with new ideas and new beau- 
ties. Asa general rule, the ease of writing will be found to increase 
in proportion to the time thus taken for previous reflection. Thus, a 
poem may often be the subject of mental formation for years, which is 
finally reduced to writing in a few days. The state of mind, which 
poets are fond of dignifying with the name of inspiration, is a mere ar- 
tificial excitement, which can be produced at pleasure, by intense reflec- 
tion upon any particular subject. In this state, the poet is prepared to 
reduce his thoughts to writing, but even then he must not stay to polish 
his verses too highly. Like the sculptor, he must make a rugged out- 
line at first, and leave, for a future time, the care of polishing and fin- 
ishing. That this is the manner in which those great works have been 
produced, which are destined to transmit the names of the authors to 
remoter ages, we have reason, as well as testimony, to show. That 
it is the case in the instance under consideration, we have still better 
evidence. 

The chief characteristics of the poetry of Halleck are smoothness 
and harmony of verse ; beauty of language ; and splendid and appro- 
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priate, although not often classical imagery. The former of these is 
the principal and pervading trait ; there is no originality—no all-perva- 
ding and sublime idea—but little energy either of conception or execu- 
tion, and yet infinite felicity of portraiture. Whatever may be the 
subject, the sentiments, or the language, whether the first is noble or 
mean, the second, humorous or pathetic, or the latter gorgeous or sim- 
ple, there is the same smoothness and harmony ; the same sweetness 
and musical flow ; like the tones of the MZolian harp, which breathe 
nothing but melody, whether awakened by the breath of the zephyr, or 
swept by the tempest. 

We understand that the first attempts of Halleck at poetry were prin- 
cipally confined to poetical versions of the Scriptures. We are unable 
to give any opinion of the merit of these productions, as we have never 
seen any of them, unless the version of Psalm cxxxvii, published in 
“* Alnwick Castle, and other Poems,”’ in 1827, be one. If this is a spe- 
cimen, it does not give us any reason to think that they were above 
mediocrity. 

Tue Croaxers were the first productions which brought him into 
notice, and it is no injustice to him to say, that they derived no small por- 
tion of their popularity from being exquisite hits upon local occurrences 
and personages. Many are surprised that the author has never published 
them ina volume. But however gratifying this might be to those who 
have never read them, still we cannot but admire both the generous 
feeling, and the prudence of the author, in not doing so. They would 
wound the feelings of many, aud they would add nothing to his reputa- 
tion at this day, as their principal charm would be lost. 

Fanny was the first, and in regard to length, the only poem of impor- 
tance which Halleck has ever written. This is a work which, although 
many of the subjects are local, and of temporary interest, still contains 
poetical merit enough to preserve it from oblivion. The style is the 
same as that which has been rendered so popular in England, by the 
writings of Frere, (Whistlecraft,) Rose, and Lord Byron ; and it is but 
justice to Halleck to say, that although inferior to them in some respects, 
he excels them all in the smoothness of his versification, and the delicacy 
and keenness of his humour and satire. The wit of Byron, in Don 
Juan, often descends to the lowest vulgarity, and the chief charm of the 
work consists in those sudden and nice transitions from the humorous 
to the pathetic, which often fill the eyes with tears before the smile has 
died upon the lips. 

Halleck did not attempt this, and almost the only part of the poem, 
where the humorous is lost sight of, (with the exception of the songs,) 
is the description of Weehawk. ‘This is singular, as being the only 
attempt at the description of natural scenery, save one, in the whole 
compass of his poetry. _It is also a striking instance of the manner in 
which the hand of a master may throw a charm over beautiful language, 
even when violating an important poetical rule. The stanza, in which 
Fanny is written, is a variation of the Spenserean, and each stanza 
should contain a sentence of itself. A violation of this, although in the 
lighter and humorous parts it may not be so objectionable, in the grave 
or pathetic, is absolutely intolerable. And yet Mr Halleck, in his de- 
scription of Weehawk, has, apparently, taken pains to violate this, as 
many of the stanzas run into each other, without even the intervention 
ofacomma. Take the following, for instance: there are not four lines 
in the English language more smooth and harmonious than the first four, 
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and yet no one can read the stanza through, without his ear being pained 
at the termination, notwithstanding the beauty of the sentiment. 


** Tall spire, and glittering roof and battlement, 
And banners floating in the sunny air, 

And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle and circling shore are blended there 
In wild reality, when life is cold, 

And many a vision dead, the heart will hold 


** Its memory of this,” etc. 


We would not be hypercritical ; but surely the masters of the lyre 
should not neglect rules, when the observance of them is so important to 
the beauty of poetry. Lord Byron, the prince of careless writers, 
rarely was guilty of this. 

Manco Bozzanris, published in The Allantic Magazine, in 1826, is 
the best of Halleck’s poems, and has done more for the permanent es- 
tablishment of his fame, than anything he has ever written. It is indeed, 
almost a perfect poem. We question whether the English language can 
produce anything of a similar kind, superior to it. No one possessing 
any poetical taste, will pass it by with the cursory perusal usually given 
to poetry, and few to whose memory every line will not be as familiar as 
his native tongue. We can never read or think of the following lines, 
without a thrill of pleasure :— 


** An hour passed on—the Turk awoke ; 
That bright dream was his last ; 

He woke to hear his sentries shriek, 

*'To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek !’ 
He woke—to die midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 

And death shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band : 

* Strike—till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike—for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires ; 

God—and your native land!’ ” 


Atnwick CasTLe; AND OTHER Pozms.—What pleasure we felt on 
first hearing this work announced. We had read all that he had ever 
written, often ; but here was something unlike anything he had written 
before. We knew that he had been to England—at Alnwick Castle— 
and what a throng of splendid images must have arisen in his memory, 
while standing in the “ Home of the Percy’s highborn race.” And here 
was the fruit of it—a poem, six cantos, no doubt. What a feast !—We 
inquired for the work. 

A thin octavo! We opened it, and read six pages, and there was a 
blank, We turned over the leaf, and our old friend, Marco Bozzaris, 
stared us in the face. Alnwick Castle, with all the splendid associa- 
tions, which the name excited ;-—turret and tower, with their legends 
of olden time ; moat and battlement; mailed knight and bowman ; 
greenwood and bower, renowned for the stealing of deer and the stealing 
of hearts ; lady fair and lover, pennon and plume, brand and banner, had 
vanished into thin air! 














THE KNIGHTS; 
OR, THE DEMAGOGUES.* 


Tue Comedy of the Knights carries us two yeats forward into that 
most interesting period of Grecian history, the Peloponnesian war. In 
this Comedy, as in a glass, may be seen the effects of that fatal policy, 
pursued by Pericles at the commencement of the war, and to which the 
reader's attention has already more than once been directed. Never 
had corruption made more rapid progress in a state than under the in- 
fluence of that unfortunate measure, which had broken the simple habits 
of rustic life, and converted the whole body of Athenians into inhabit- 
ants of atown. ‘The professed object of this singular composition is 
the overthrow of that powerful demagogue, whom the author had pro- 
fessed in his Acharnians (Act II.) that it was his intention at some future 
day ‘to cut into shoe-leather ;’’ and his assistants on the occasion are 
the very persons, for whose service the exploit was to take place,—the 
rich proprietors, who among the Athenians constituted the class of Horse- 
men or Knights.t 

For this purpose Athens is here represented as a house: Demus (a 
personification of the whole Athenian people) is the master of it, Nicias 
and Demosthenes, names too familiar to the reader of history to need 
explanation, are his slaves, and Cleon is his confidential servant and 
slavedriver. ‘The levelling disposition of the Athenians could not have 
been presented with a more agreeable picture. If the dramatis per- 
sone are few, the plot of the piece is still more meagre ; it consists merely 
of a series of humiliating pictures of Cleon, and a succession of proofs 
to Demus, that this favourite servant is wholly unworthy of the trust 
and confidence reposed in him. ‘The manners are strictly confined to 
Athens and might almost be thought to belong to a people, who imagined 
with the Indian that his own little valley comprehended the whole 


* The former of these is the title given in the Didascali, and is that by which 
the piece is most generally known; but it was a title very likely to mislead the 
English reader, and the first impressions of a reader are those which are least 
easily eradicated. The celebrated Wieland, who has translated this and other 
plays of Aristophanes into his native tongue, and whose extensive erudition and 
extreme impartiality make him a most invaluable assistant to a person engaged 
in a similar labour, uniformly calls it the Demagogues. 

{ In the Athenian state, the Knights ranked next to those of the highest 
quality and fortune. They were not a very numerous body ; consisting of such 
only as possessed estates equal to the furnishing a horse at the rider’s own ex- 
pense ; and this in the rocky and barren country of Attica was by no means in- 
considerable. 
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world; and that the sun rose on one side of it, only to set again on the 
other. 

Of all the comedies of Aristophanes, scarcely one can be said to ex- 
ceed the Knights in value; not so much as a specimen of the dramatic 
art, as an historical document, giving a strong, full, and faithful picture 
of the most singular people that ever existed. We are here admitted 
literally into the interior of Attica ;—into the house of the allegorical 
Demus; and certainly the master of the habitation is such as we 
should wish to contemplate at a very respectful distance. Irritable, 
jealous, and suspicious—eatn up with oracles, and a prey to the most 
miserable superstition—fickle in his feelings, and inconstant in his 
pursuits—a greedy devourer of his own praises, and on some occasions, 
jt must be confessed, equally patient of abuse—with a curious mixture 
of sense and imbecility, of acuteness and blindness, of insolence and 
servility, if the Demus of Aristophanes somtimes reminds us of the John 
Bull of our own country,* it is certainly only for the purpose of making 
us dwell with more satisfaction upon that representative of our national 
character. ‘The eccentric and mirthful muse of Aristophanes throws a 
gaiety over the most unpromising subject; but, cruel and capricious— 
alternately tyrants and slaves,—at once sharpers and dupes—devoted 
to the lowest of their appetites—gluttonous and intemperate—idle amid 
all their activity, and sensual amid privation and poverty, the life of 
the common Athenians cannot but fill us with contempt and disgust ;— 
without object and without plan, without real activity or true enjoyment, 
it exhibitsa picture at once ridiculous, loathsome, and fearful, and shews 
the extreme corruption to which a state may be rapidly conducted by 
the united influence of republicanism and demagogues.t 

Whatever may be thought of the line of conduct by which Pericles 
paved the way to the possession of supreme power in Athens, and 
whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the motives which hurried 
him into the Peloponnesian war, this play affords sufficient evidence 
that he alone was able to have conducted it with honour, and that none 
but he could be safely entrusted with that fulness of power, which, in 


* Or the Brother Jonathan of ours. 

+ That a state, constituted as is represented in this play, could have existed 
for a week, seems hardly possible; but Wieland has justly observed, that the 
earlier events of the French revolution are a conviucing proof that the author 
might have written all that he has, without giving reason to imagine that he 
has drawn merely a fancy-picture. In that singular revolution, says the same 
writer, the Demus of Aristophanes became a real person, and the parts of the 
Paphlagonian and the Sausage-vender were played with an easiness and sup- 
pleness which secure the comic writer from all suspicion of having overstepped 
the boundaries of what is possible in human nature. 
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the hands of the leading *minister of Athens, put at his disposal the 
Athenian commonwealth with all its appurtenances, “ its revenues,” as 
the contemporary historians describe it, ‘‘ its armies, fleets, islands, the 
sea, friendships and alliances with kings and various potentates, and 
influence that commanded several Grecian states, and many barbarous 
nations.”’ By the death of this accomplished politician, which happened 
at atime singularly unfortunate for his country, this rich prize had 
again become a subject for competition; and the two parties, which 
prevailed more or less in every Grecian city, and which his all-com- 
manding talents had kept in repose, had already filled Athens with all 
those conflicting passions by which human nature is agitated. At the 
head of the aristocratic interest appeared Nicias, the son of Niceratus ; 
a man rich, amiable, and generous; with considerable talents, both mi- 
litary and political, but unequal to the times and to the particular peo- 
ple among whom he was born; while Democracy, after veering some 
time between Lysicles and Eucrates, the one, according to Aristophanes, 
a seller of tow, and the other a dealer in cattle, had at last taken repose 
by showering the whole tide of her affections upon the noisy, turbulent, 
and worthless Cleon. The son of a tanner, and himself bred to the 
trade; without those generous feelings which seem inherent in high 
birth ; and without that regard for character, which it is the purpose of 
education to inspire, Cleon possessed those corporeal powers which, in 
the eyes of a mob, often supply the place of both :—with a bulky body, 
a voice potent even beyond the extreme extent of tvalue attached to such 
a qualification among the Greeks, with a most republican indifference 
to all exterior decorations of person, and a face bearing on it the marks 
of vulgar intemperance, Nature herself seems to have formed Cleon for 
a demagogue. His interior qualifications were just what his exterior 
promised ; he being, as Mr Mitford observes, of extraordinary impu- 
dence and little courage ; as slack in the field as he was forward and 


* The office, which conferred this extensive power, was that of raysac, or 
the public treasurer. It was generally given for a term of five years ; but if the 
holder of it conducted himself to the satisfaction of the people, he was generally 
reinvested with it. 

¢ Among the Greeks, where civil business was transacted before large num- 
bers, and where in war little was communicated by signals, a loud voice was a 
very important endowment. The name of Stentor has even grown into a pro- 
verb. The service which Thrasybulus of Styra rendered to Alcibiades by the 
loudness of his voice on a very trying occasion, is recorded by Plutarch in his 
life of that extraordinary man. See, also, Herod. |}. iv. c. 141. 7. ¢.117. Cleon 
appears to have possessed lungs of astonishing strength. Aristophanes fre- 
quently compares his voice with the Cycloboras, one of those torrents which 
precipitated themselves with an overpowering noise from the rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens. 
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noisy in the assembly, and as base in practice as he was corrupt in 
principle. ‘That such a man should ever have stood in the situation of 
head of a party seems to us almost incredible : but he possessed one re- 
deeming qualification in an eminent degree ; and among a nation which 
pardoned everything to the pleasure of indulging its ears,* the coarse 
but ready eloquencet of Cleon, exerted in those ways which were most 
calculated to please an Athenian audience—in boasts of his own integ- 
rity, and accusationst of all the respectable men of rank—this formed 
a splendid addition to his character, which threw into the shade all his 
other defects. 

To qualifications such as these, the amiable diffidence of Nicias 
formed but a very weak opposition; and Demosthenes, with little pow- 
ers of oratory, and even in his own profession more fitted to act upon 
the suggestions of others than to devise anything original of his own, 
was ill calculated to supply the deficiencies of his colleague. All op- 
position, therefore, in the General Assembly, to the low and petulant 
Cleon, seems gradually to have declined, and graver men saw with grief 
and indignation that the ample power, which had once been vested in 
the hands of a Miltiades, a Themistocles, an Aristides, and a Cymon, 
was now concentrating fast in the worthless and ignoble Cleon. it was 
in this exigency that a poet stepped forward to support their declining 
cause, and to effect upon the stage what had been without avail atempted 
in the assembly. ‘That personal hatred was one of the motives which 
led to the bold and dangerous attempt, there can be no doubt; but that 
Aristophanes was in the pay of Nicias’s party, or that he was instigated 
by mercenary views, as Wieland suggests, there seems no good ground 
for affirming. He had evidently formed a high idea of the profession 
to which he had given himself; he had devoted much time and indus- 
try to the developement of those extraodinary talents with which he was 
endowed; and the keen sensibility, with which, it is evident, amid all 


* The spirit of a man, says the Xerxes of Herodotus, (and the strong con- 
trasts in that monarch’s character seem to show the people for whom the his- 
torian had most adapted,) resides in his ears ; when he hears what is agreeable 
to him, pleasure spreads itself over every part of his body ; when the contrary 
happens, he is filled with pain and exacerbation of mind. Lib. vii. c. 39; 

+ The history of the Italian states offers proofs no less remarkable than the 
Grecian, of the powers which eloquence possesses over the susceptible minds 
of the inhabitants of warm climates. The eloquence of a poor fisherman (Mas 
Aniello) could queii a sedition; the oratory of an innkeeper’s son (Cola di 
Rienzi) could restore for a time the fallen dignities of Rome. The preaching 
of a single monk (Jacob des Bussolari) baffled the whole power of Milan; and 
while the plain of Paquara witnessed twelve nations as the audience of Jean de 
Vicence ; John of Bohemia, without the power of being able to read, saw thrones 
and sceptres offered to him in abundance as the reward of his powers of per- 
suasion. Histoire des Républiques Italiennes, tomes ii. v. vi, 

t See the speech of Diodotus, Thue. lib. iii. 
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his apparent thoughtlessness and extravagance, that he felt the triumph 
of success and the mortification of failure, shews that to be the first 
comic poet of his day was the great and ruling object of his ambition. 
Where a warm and ardent love of fame is felt, the meaner passions are 
seldom found to exist. That Aristophanes reckoned upon the assist- 
ance of the aristocratic party is evident from his own declaration; 
but his best security, he knew, rested in the display of those talents, 
which had already gained him much attention, and which by their ex- 
traordinary mixture of elegance and coarseness, of wit and buffoonery, 
of apparent simplicity and real acumen, seemed peculiarly adapted to 
catch the tastes and fascinate the minds of his countrymen. ‘The at- 
tack itself, the manner in which it was conducted, and the consequences 
which resulted from it, will all deman’ a few words. 

Accustomed as we are in England* to see the most exalted charac- 
ters subjected with impunity to the lash of the pencil and the press, it 
may be thought that the danger of attacking a demagogue like Cleon, 
especially when the privileged licence of the Old Comedy is considered, 
was by no means very appalling. An incident mentioned in the piece 
itself will shew that this was far from being the case. It was the privi- 
lege of the Old Comedy to attack persons not merely by their names, 
but by means of masks to give an exact representation of the person 
satirized. It was thus that Lamachus and Euripides had been served 
up to the public ridicule in the comedy of the Acharnians; it was thus 
that Nicias and Demosthenes were no doubt exhibited in the present 
play ; and in the same mannera faithful pourtraiture was afterwards given 
of the son of Sophroniscus. In drawing the character of Demus, the 
author had already ventured upon what few others would have dared to 
attempt; for though the sovereign multitude encouraged personal satire, 
it was always understood that their own sacred person was to be excepted. 
Satire against the people collectively, says Xenophon,t the people do 
not allow. What the courage of Aristophanes, however, had dared to 
describe, the artists did not want courage to pourtray, nor the actors to 
represent ; and a Demus was brought before the audience, in such cos- 
tume, no doubt, and with such features as the fruitful mind of the origi- 
nal creator of the character might suggest. But though the mob itself, 
it was thought, might thus be treated with impunity, the idol of the mob 
created a more reverential terrour. No artist would venture to give a 
representation of Cleon’s face, and no actor would expose himself to 
the resentment of the all-powerful demagogue by playing him off be- 
fore that audience, who were at once his servant and his master. ‘The 
same person, therefore, who had delineated the character in his closet, 
was obliged himself to sustain it on the stage; and the lees of wine 


* And more particularly in America. 
¢ De Rep. Athen. c. 2. s. 18. 
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rubbed upon his face served to convey some idea of the flushed and 
bloated countenance which the maskmaker had not dared to represent. 

The poet, in the character of Cleon, and his dramatic opponent, 
(through the medium of whom the ridicule was to be administered,) 
ence face to face upon the stage, a combat of the most extraordinary 
kind ensued ; and those who have been accustomed to hear of Athenian 
urbanity and politeness will recoil with astonishment, perhaps, from 
scenes, which were received with enthusiasm by the countrymen and 
fellow citizens of Plato, Xenophon and Thucydides. Whatever were 
the acuteness, ingenuity and natural taste of an Athenian audience, 
(and that they possessed all these in a wonderful degree cannot be doubt- 
ed,) we want no other evidence than this play to prove that they had 
yet to learn that art, at once so difficult and so sublime, as an acute* 
observer has termed it, by which men are rendered mutually satisfied 
with each other and with themselves; and that the bienseance, which 
leads to the belief that a man respects himself, and the politeness which 
leads to the belief that he respects others, were qualities either unknown 
or little practised among the lower Athenians. Never very scrupulous 
in his ideas, nor in the language in which they are clothed, Aristophanes 
seems to consider an attack upon Cleon as an apology for overstepping 
all bounds of decorum ; to assail him was, in his own words, to stir up 
the effluvia of a tanyard, and by the very act of rousing him the whole 
atmosphere becomes tainted and poisoned. Cleon appears to have been 
in his imagination as the centre of acircle, into which all that society 
exhibits of the mean and the ridiculous, all that folly contains of the 
weak and the imbecile, and all that vice displays of the odious and dis- 
gusting, was as a matter of course, to be drawn. ‘That good hu- 
mour, which, in spite of the opposite opinion generally entertain- 
ed of him, formed, I think, a conspicuous part of the character of 
Aristophanes, displays itself here but rarely ;—he had set his all 
upon a cast, and the danger he was running evidently sits heavy upon 
his mind. His Chorus, who are generally to his plays what the 
female faces have been observed to be to the pieces of Hogarth, a means 
of keeping the acrimonious feelings within the limits of legitimately 
pleasurable sensation, here assume a ferocity of character—the poet has 
written their parts with gall, and armed their hands with adagger. The 
German critics, whose feelings are as correct as their learning is pro- 
found, have observed the difference between the Knights of Aristophanes 
and his other plays. It is a struggle for life and death, says Wieland; 
it is a true dramatic philippic, says Schlegel. 

In attacking Cleon so continually upon the point where he seemed 
least assailable, viz. the affair at Pylus, the poet has shown that deep 
knowledge of the people collectively, which forms the most consider. 


* De Pauw. 
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able feature in his literary character. He knew that the exploit per- 
formed at Pylus, however it might command the acclamations of the 
mob at first, was, in fact, a line of demarcation between them and their 
favourite. For though with a little examination, (a trouble which the 
giddy citizens of Athens were not likely to give themselves,) Cleon’s 
share in this achievement would have been found to amount to nothing, 
yet, taken in a general view, it conferred a sort of respectability upon 
his character ; and respect is the last feeling which the mob wish to be 
demanded of them by the candidate for their favour. ‘To be in fall 
possession of their affections, he must be as vile and worthless as them- 
selves. It is for this reason that Cleon’s achievement is so continually 
served up to the audience. Of two consequences one was likely to re- 
sult. Ifno accession to Cleon’s popularity had been gained by this 
boasted exploit, to treat the exploit itself with ridicule was one of the 
surest means of preventing 2” increase of favour with the mob: if, on 
the contrary, an opinion ©. Cleon’s capacity had gained ground, it was 
politic to nauseate the audience with a continual recitation of the only 
event upon which any real notion of his capacity could be grounded. 
The peasant, who signed the vote for the banishment of Aristides, had 
no other reason for it but that he was tired of hearing him continually 
styled the Just. 

The consequences which resulted from this singular exhibition may 
be told in a few words; but those few words supply ample materials for 
thought: the piece was applauded in the most enthusiastic manner, the 
satire on the sovereign multitude was forgiven, the poet was crowned with 
the prize of victory, and—Cleon remained in as great favour as ever. 
Nothing can testify more amply to Athenian love of wit, to Athenian 
penetration; but while much must be conceded to the good humour 
which could so patiently endure the detail of its faults: that good hu- 
mour itself is a proof how fixed was the determination of the audience 
to abide in all the errours of their national character: for those who 
laugh at the exposure of their faults are least likely ever to amend them. 

The Knights, even as a drama, has always held a very high rank, 
and not undeservedly. ‘The character of Demus is an immortal proof 
of rich *invention, discrimination, and acuteness ; and the sausage-seller 
is the very triumph of vulgarity. ‘That bold and spirited morality which 
displays itself in all the works of Aristophanes, not unaccompanied, it 
must be owned, with the most perverse depravity, is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in his Knights. Where the author is bad, he leaves 


* After the exhibition of the Knights, an allegorical Demus seems to have 
become a favourite subject with the painters and sculptors of Athens. (See 
Meursius de Peirc. 4. Pausan, ]. i. c. 3.) That of Parrhasius was particu- 
larly distinguished, as displaying in an admirable manner the various inconsist- 
encies of the Athenian character. Plin. lib. xxxv. § 36. 
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all competition at a distance ; but where he is good, the most delicate 
taste can hardly wish for a finer banquet. ‘The fulness of this enjoy- 
ment, however, must be left to those who can read him in the original 
Greek: to fight the battles of the poet in any other language than his 
own is like sending the steed of the great Cid to battle with the lifeless 
body of his master upon his back : if any victory be gained, their success 
must be set down to the credit of the reader’s imagination. As a piece 
of mere language, indeed, the Knights is, perhaps, without parallel ; the 
figures in the piece may be those of Teniers and Ostade, but the colour- 
ing in the original has all the richness of Reubens. The diction of 
Aristophanes is to his ideas what the best accompaniments of Mozart 
are to his worst melodies; it resembles the liberality of a man whose 
present of a silver coin is wrapped up in a note of many times its value ; 
like Algebraic language, it may be said to be rathe: the creation than 
the conveyance of thought. Even the low terms, of which so unspar- 
ing a use is made in this comedy, had a charm, perhaps, for Athenian 
ears, of which we are not susceptible. The Italians, who in the pecu- 
liar cast of their gaiety and vivacity, approach very nearly to the Athe- 
nians, are enthusiastically attached to the low Florentine; they find in 
it an expressible grace, and many of their critics to this day think* no- 
thing written with purity which is not formed upon the language of the 
lower orders of Florence of the fourteenth century. It is at once con- 
solatory and mortifying to the translator of Aristophanes to make these 
observations : consoling, because the impossibility of transplanting the 
beauties of the original diminishes the temerity of attempting to con- 
vey an idea of some of the more common passages ; and mortifying, 
because he feels the injustice done to his author by thus presenting a 
succession of coarse pictures, unredeemed by that spirit and those graces 
of language, with which they are clothed in the original ; but powerful 
as the English language is, it may be doubted whether the strongest 
hand could raise it to such a height as to meet the original of the 
Knights. 

An event in Grecian history, to which allusion has already been made, 
forms so prominent a part in the ensuing comedy, that without some 
explanation of it, the piece itself will scarcely be intelligible: a mere 
outline must suffice here ; the reader who wishes for more intelligence 
will find his curiosity amply gratified in the pages of Mr Mitford. A 
squadron of the Athenians, at the instigation and under the direction of 


* The Malmantile racquistato of Lorenzo Lippi, and the Torrachione deso- 
lato of Paolo Minucci, (the former of which has been illustrated by more com- 
mentators than any Italian poem except the Divina Commedia) are said to owe 
most of that high celebrity, which they enjoy among the cultivators of the Tus- 
can language, to the great portion which they contain of this favourite dialect. 
Sismondi, Litterature du Midi, tom. ii. 
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Demosthenes, had constructed a small fort at Pylus, 6n the Messenian 
coast, with a view of securing a point of attack upon the territories of 
their opponents, the Lacedemonians. The latter naturally became 
alarmed, and made speedy preparations for dispossessing their antago- 
nists of this advantageous post. Many contests took place between the 
contending parties to effect their different purposes. ‘The peculiar na- 
ture of the harbour at Pylus, and the Island of Sphacteria, which faced 
it, seemed, at length, to put a few hundreds of the Spartans, who had 
been landed on the island, into the power of their enemies ; and it re- 
quires but little acquaintance with the history, organization, and pecu- 
liar institutions of that singular people, to know that the loss of a few 
hundred Spartans was equivalent to the loss of awhole army. Alarmed 
at an event, which was likely to bring disgrace on many of their prin- 
cipal families, the heads of their government made instant overtures to 
the Athenians for peace. ‘Their offers were rejected by the General 
Assembly at the instigation of Cleon: but when the prospect of suc- 
cess, which had been held out at Pylus, began to wear a less flattering 
aspect, the Athenians became alarmed in their turn for their own fort 
and the fleet which supported it; and it seemed doubtful whether the 
party of Spartans, which a sanguine imagination had put into their 
hands, might not yet escape them. ‘The sequel of the story will be 
best related in the words of the historian, to whom reference has al- 
ready been made. ‘* Public indignation was rising fast against Cleon, 
as the evil counsellor of the commonwealth and author of the evils felt 
or apprehended. He found it necessary, for obviating popular clamour 
and disgust, to exert himself in the Assembly, and in a very extraor- 
dinary train of circumstances that followed, his impudence and his for- 
tune (if in the want of another we may use that term) wonderfully fa- 
voured him. He began by boldly insisting ‘ that the circumstances of 
their fleet and army at Pylus were not so adverse as they were reported ;’ 
this assertion called forward the officers who brought the intelligence ; 
they desired, that if they were thought unworthy of belief, proper per- 
sons might be sent to examine into the state of things.’ ‘The Assembly 
assented to this request, and Cleon himself was named among those to 
be commissioned for the purpose. Pressed by this proposal, which 
he was aware would not answer his end, and anxious anyhow to throw 
the weight of the business upon others, he seems, in the moment, to 
have lost his guard. ‘It were idle waste of time,’ he said, ‘to send 
commissioners to inquire, when they should rather send generals to 
execute. If those who directed the military affairs of the Common- 
wealth were men, it would be easy with the force which they could at 
all times command to subdue the little band of Spartans in Sphacteria; 
were he in that station he would engage to effect it.” ‘The unenterpri- 
sing Nicias, at this time commander-in-chief, being thus called upon, in 
his anxiety to obviate criminatien, miserably betrayed the dignity of his 
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high office. ‘As far as depended upon him,’ he said, ‘ Cieon might 
take what force he pleased, and make the attempt.’ Cleon immediate- 
ly accepted the offer, thinking it not seriously made ; but Nicias per- 
sisting, Cleon would have retracted, saying ‘ Nicias, not he, was gene- 
ral of the Republic.’ Nicias, however, observing that his proposal had 
not displeased the Assembly, declared solemnly before the Assembly that 
for the business of Pylus he waived his right to command. The more, 
then, Cleon appeared still anxious to withdraw, the more the people, 
as the historian observes, in the usual temper of mobs, insisted that he 
should make his words good, with clamour requiring that Nicias should 
resign the command and that Cleon should take it. Thus appoint- 
ed general, Cleon, though alarmed with the danger, was elated with 
the extravagant honour; and in the next Assembly held on the 
business, he resumed his arrogant manner: ‘He did not fear 
the Lacedemonians, he said, and for the expedition to Pylus, he 
would desire no Athenian forces: he would only take the Lemnian 
and Imbrian heavy-armed, at that time in Attica, with the middle-armed 
of GEnus and four hundred bowmen of the allies; and with that small 
addition to the armament then at Pylus, he would, within twenty days, 
either bring the Lacedemonians in Sphacteria prisoners to Athens, or 
put them to the sword upon the spot.’ Amid the many very serious 
considerations involved with the business, this pompous boast excited 
a general laugh in the Assembly : yet even the graver men, says the 
historian, were, upon the whole, pleased with the event, upon con- 
sidering that of two good things one must result; either an important 
advanta-e must be gained over the Lacedemonians, or, what they rather 
expected, they should be finally delivered from the importunity of 
Cleon. It soon, however, appeared, that though for a man like Cleon, 
unversed in military command, the undertaking was rash, and the brag- 
ging promise abundantly ridiculous, yet the business was not so despe- 
rate as it was in the moment generally imagined; and, in fact, the 
folly of the Athenian people, in committing such a trust to such a man, 
far exceeded that of the man himself, whose impudence seldom carried 
him beyond the controul of his cunning.’’ ‘Those who wish to pur- 
sue the story will find their curiosity amply gratified by the pages of 
the historian, from whom the preceding account is taken. It will be 
sufficient to observe here, that by the exertion of a little prudence, and 
by some fortunate* coincidences, Cleon completely fulfilled his en- 
gagement, and actually entered the Peireus within twenty days after 
he had quitted it, 


* Demosthenes had been principally deterred from attempting a landing upon 
the island, from the circumstance of its being very thickly wooded: his foriner 
campaign in AStolia having snfficiently apprised him of the use which might be 
made of such an advantage. An accidental fire, which happened just before the 
arrival of Cleon, destroyed most of the trees on the island, and removed the 
main obstacle to a successful attack upon the occupiers of it. Thue. lib. iv. c. 30. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


Demus, an old Citizen of Athens, and in whom the Athenian People are 
typified. 


I N y 
oo ES, } Slaves of Demus. 
’ 


The PapHLAGoNIAN, (CiEon,) Steward to Demus. 
Sausace-Se.ier, (afterwards AGoracritTUvs.) 


Cuorvus or Knicuts. 


SCENE—Space before Demus’s House, 
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THE KNIGUTS; OR THE DEMAGOGUES. 


ACT 1. 
SCENE I. 
DemostTHENEs. NICIAS. 


Tue two illustrious generals, whose names stand at the head of the scene, 
enter the stage, dressed in their proper costume of slaves, and complain bitterly 
of the hardships they suffer since the introduction of an execrable Paphlagonian 
into the house of their common master, Demus. After a ridiculous concert of 
lamentation, derived from the elegies of *Olympus, the celebrated musician, 
the two slaves being to consider that they have power to quit this mansion, the 
scene of so much misery to them. Neither, however, ventures to suggest, in 
direct terms, the proposal of so heinous a scheme. The ftimid character of 
Nicias is properly discriminated here, as well as that of the blunt soldier De- 
mosthenes, who was more fitted for executing the plans of others than devising 
any of his own. A proposal, which required art and a certain equivoque in the 
expression, does not pass without a blow at Euripides, whose dangerous sen- 
timents the poet delighted to expose. It is Nicias who wishes to cover his 
own want of confidence by clothing his diction in that tragedian’s “neat and 
clever” manner; but Demosthenes will not hear of it: “if you love me, if you 
have any regard, any bowels of compassion, spare me the mortification of a 
tpotherb.” But though averse to any dealing with the great tragedian, De- 
mosthenes is still urgent upon his fellow-slave to exert his invention, and ena- 
ble them to chant the song of deliverance (apocinum) from their servitude. 
Nicias at last falls upon a method for expressing a word, which seems to cost 
the parties as much difficulty in the avowal as the confession which is so deli- 
eately wrung from Phaedra in the beautiful tragedy of Hippolitus. The colder 


* Olympus, the Phrygian, lived in the time of Midas, before the Trojan war, yet his 
compositions or yout, as well the music as the verses, were extant even in Plutarch’s 
days. Plato bestows the highest encomiums upon his compositions, as well as those of 
Marsyas, calling them most divine. Gray’s Notes on Arist. Plato, Minos. It was the 
delight of the comic poets, from causes which have been already explained, to throw ri- 
dicule upon the musicians. 

+ This part of Nicias’s character has been well caught and pourtrayed in the Lettres 
Atheniennes of Crebillon ; a work, which gives a very interesting picture of the politics 
of this period, but mixt up with so much exceptionable matter as scarcely to pay the 
trouble of consulting it. An acute and goodhumoured view of the whole play as a dra- 
matic work, may be found in the English Athenian Letters, written by the members of a 
noble family, who have distinguished themselves equally in literature and polities, 

} This blow at the parentage of Euripides has been already explained. 
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inflexions of our * Janguage will not allow us to show the facility and pleasantry 
with which Demosthenes is made finally to slip into the criminal word: and 
the purity of our manners fortunately forbids all explanation of the action, by 
which the dialogue was made more piquant to the dissolute and worthless au- 
dience. The word, thus ingeniously compounded, implied a resolution to desert 
their old master and take refuge with another; and desertion, uncountenanced 
as yet by the example of the unprincipled Alcibiades, was held in strong and 
merited abhorrence. While the general, therefore, admits the gratefulness of the 
proposal, he suggests that their skins may suffer, if they venture to put it into 
execution. Nicias then, consistently with those religious feelings which made 
part of his character, proposes that they should betake themselves as suppliants 
to the statue of some god. ‘ Statue!” says the rough soldier, “and of some 
god ! why, prithee, man, dost thou believe that there are such beings as {gods ?” 
I tdo,” replies Nicias. Your reasons?’ ‘The sufferings I bear, and the 
little justice with which they are put upon me.” The general, no logician, 
yields implicitly to this argument, and has no other resource to offer but that of 
laying their case before the spectators ; Nicias assents, but, with his usual dis- 
trust, begs the audience to give some token first whether the subject was agree- 
able. A clapping of hands most probably expressed the approbation of the audi- 
ence, and the task of the narrative falls upon Demosthenes—probably in compli- 
ment to the actor who performed the part,—it paints ‘ the sovereign people’ with 
admirable §force and humour. 


With reverence to your worships, ’t is our fate 
To have a testy, cross-grain’d, bilious, sour 
Old fellow for our master; one much giv’n 


* The separable preposition of the German language has enabled Wieland to come 
something near the original, but the inferiority of the translation is still very pereep- 
tible. 

Nikias. So sprich denn--/aufen wir—heraus damit? 

Demos. Gut! also—lauffen wir— 


Nikias. Nun hang’an ‘‘lauffen wir” 
Das wort ** davon” — 

Demos. Davon. 

Nikias. Votreflich! nun 


Sprich erst ganz langsam, langsam, “‘ lauffen wir’? 
Dann immer hauffiger, und schneller das davon— 
Du weisst ja was ich meyne!— 

Demos. Laufen—laufen wir 
Davon, davon, davon. 

+ The question here put into the mouth of Demosthenes was probably congenial with 
that soldier’s sentiments. After making all allowances for dramatic licence and cos- 
tume, the question of Wieland will occur to every person, who reflects upon the charges 
which the writer afterwards brought against Socrates: Und eine solche frage durfte 
der Dichter seinem Demosthenes auf dffentlichem schauplass ungestraft in den mund 
legen, und das in eben der stadt, wo Sokrates in der folge den Giftbecher trinken musste, 
weil er beschuldigt wurder dass er die Gétter der Athener nicht fiir Gétter halte? 

+The piety of Nicias appears to have excited the scoffs of his hardier countrymen ; it 
yet remained for adversity to shew to what sublimity this feeling could raise a mind na- 
turally feeble and despondent. History presents nothing grander to us than the addresses 
of Nicias to his soldiers after the reverses in Sicily. 

§ Plato had very probably his eye upon this picture of Aristophanes, in that curious 
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To a *bean-diet ; somewhat hard of hearing ; 
Demus his name, sirs, of the parish tPnyx here. 
Some three weeks back or so, this lord of ours 
Brought home a lusty slave from Paphlagonia, 
Fresh from the tanyard, tight and yare, and with 
As nimble fingers and as foul a mouth 

As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 

This tanner-Paphlagonian (for the fellow 

Wanted not penetration) bow’d and scrap’d, 

And fawn’d and wagg’d his ears and tail, dog-fashion ; 
And thus soon slipp’d into the old man’s graces. 
Occasional douceurs of leather-parings, 

With speeches to this tune, made all his own. 

‘** Good sir, the court is up,—you ’ve judg’d one cause, 
°T is time to take the bath; allow me, sir,— 
This cake is excellent—pray sup this broth— 
This soup will not offend you, though cropfull— 
You love an obolus; pray take these {three— 
Honour me, sir, with your commands for supper.” 
Sad times meanwhile for us !—with prying looks, 
Round comes my man of hides, and if he finds us 
Cooking a little something for our master, 
Incontinently lays his paw upon it, 

And modestly ip his own name presents it! 

It was but th’ other day these hands had mixt 

A Spartan pudding for him; there—at §Pylus : 
Slily and craftily the knave stole on me, 


allegorical description which he puts into the mouth of his great master, when pressed 
to give his reasons why philosophers are not more frequently seen directing the higher 
departments of state. See his Republic, v. ii. p. 15. Massey. 

* In giving their suffrages, the Athenian dicasts, or judges, made use of seashells, or 
pebbles, or beans. The latter was the more common and the more modern practice. 
Hence the allusion in the text. 

+ Of the Pyrx, that scene of so many historical recollections, some account has already 
been given in the preceding play, As the General Assemblies were usually held onthe 
Pnyx hill, it is very properly made the parish of the allegorical Demus. The fondness 
of the Athenians for these adjuncts, derived from their tribe or ward, has also been no- 
ticed in the Acharnians ; a curious proof of its known efficacy upon them occurs in the 
funeral oration ascribed to Demosthenes, as delivered after the fatal battle of Cheronea. 
The speech, where so many topics were to be avoided and so many to be touched with a 
delicate hand, artfully concludes with a catalogue of the wards of Attica, and a separate 
panegyric upon the heroes, the supposed founders of them. One powerful source of this 
feeling must have originated in a custom mentioned by the French Anacharsis. Par une 
institution admiration, ceux d’une tribu, d’un canton, sont enrélés dans la meme cohorte, 
dans le méme escadron ; ils marchent, ils combattent & cété de leurs parents, de leurs 
amis, de leurs voisins, de leuvs rivaux. Quel soldat oserait commettre une lacheté en 
présence de témoins si redoutables!' Voyage d’Anach. tom. ii. p. 214. 

Every person who attended the courts of law, or the General Assembly, received 
three obols for his labour. 


§ It has been explained very largely in the preface to this play what this allusion 
tends to. 
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Ravish’d the feast and to my master bore it. 
Then none but he, forsooth, must wait at table: 
(We dare not come in sight) but there he stands 
All supper-time, and with a leathern fly flap 
Whisks off the *advocates ; anon the knave 
Chants out his toracles, and when he sees 

The old man plung’d in mysteries to the ears, 
And scar’d from his few senses, marks his time, 
And enters on his tricks. False accusations 
Now come in troops; and at their heels the whip. 
Meanwhile the rascal shuffles in among us, 

And begs of one,—browbeats another,—cheats 

A third, and frightens all. ‘ My honest friends, 
These cords cut deep, you "Il find it—I say nothing,— 
Judge you between your purses and your backs ; 
I could, perhaps”—We take the gentle hint, 

And give him all ; if not, the old man’s foot 
Plays such a tune upon our hinder parts, 

That flogging is a jest to *t, a mere fleabite— 
Wherefore, (turning /o Nicias) befits it that we think what course 
To take, or where to look for help. 

Me. No course 
So good as that I just advanced you :—flight— 
Immediate flight. 

Dem, Marry, but how avoid 
The Paphlagonian ? he hath ubiquity 
As ’twere about him; one leg rests on Pylus, 
The other takes firm footing in th’ Assembly ; 


* The advocates, or public orators, performed so important a part in the common- 
wealth of Athens, that the reader cannot have some account of them submitted to him 
too soon. They were ten in number, and were elected by lots, to plead public causes in 
the Senate and the General Assembly. Indeed, the principal busitess of those two meet- 
ings, though it was free to every member to deliver his sentimentsin them, was conduct- 
ed by the public orators. For every cause in which they were retained, they received a 
drachm (7d. or 8d.) out of the public exchequer. They generally made trial of their 
powers first in the courts of justice : when practice had confirmed their talents, they en- 
tered upon a nobler carcer, that of enlightening the senate, and guiding the people. 
This was a task of peculiar delicacy and the highest importance. No man, therefore, 
was admitted to the office of a public orator under the age of forty years: nor then till 
after a strict examination, in which the points most insisted on were--valour in war, 
piety to parents, prudence in the management of affairs, frugality and temperance. There 
were two or three laws by which any malversation in this most important office was 
guarded against. Corruption and venality,in spite of these provisions, prevailed among 
these men ; and their cunning and their eloquence enabled them to evade the punish- 
ments they amply deserved ; one of them, named Aristophon, could boast that no less 
than seventyfive accusations had been brought against him, and that he had triumphantly 
repelled all of them. 

+ Oracular responses and predictions, always abounding in Greece, seem to have been 
circulated in unusual numbers towards the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 
Thucydides, lib. ii. ¢. 8. The oracles in the text are the versified oracles (x przjcs): the 
prose oracles were called Aoyia- 
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With either hand the varlet grasps Aitolia! 
And for his mind—it hath fit habitation 
In *Clopide :—how shun a man so various ? 
Nic. ’T were better then to give our cares the slip, 
And end our sorrows and our lives at once : 
One only thought remains, to die as most 
Befits brave men. 
Dem. How best may that be done? 
Nic. Nought better than a draught of bullock’s blood : 
It was the dose that gave tThemistocles 
A grave : who dies like him must needs die bravely. 
Dem, (contemptuously) A draught of bullock’s blood !—a draught of pure 
And genuine twine might serve the turn much better. 
Nought genders thoughts so brilliant as a flask. 
Nic. A flask! thy soul is ever in thy cups; 
What thoughts can habit in a toper’s brain ? 
Dem. Harkye, thou trifling, bubbling water-drinker, 
Who darest speak treason thus against good liquor! 
Resolve me—speak— W hat stirs the §wit most nimbly 4 
What makes the purse feel heaviest, or gives 
Most life to business >—wine ! What masters all 
Disputes !—a merry cup ! What gives the spirits 
Their briskest flow ?—good liquor! What most sets 
The soul afloat in love and friendly benefits ?— 
A mantling bowl !—hand me a pitcher then :— 
Quick, quick, nay quick! I’ ll bathe my very mind 
And soul therein, and then see who can hit 
Upon a trim device. 
Nic. Alack a day! 
What will that drunkenness of thine engender! (Goes in doors.) 


*In this colossal picture, Aristophanes follows his usual method of punning upori 
actual or fabricated names of places. The province tolia is selected because derived 
from a Greek word, which signifies to beg ; and Clopide, in like manner, because it was 
at once an Attic borough, and implied the act of stealing. Boccaccio is fond of fabri- 
cating fictitious names of countries in the same manner : see among others the exquisite 
tales of Frate Cipolla (La sesta Giornata. Noy. 10.) and maestro Simone (lottava Gior. 
Nov. 9.) 

+ The poet fellows a popular tradition, current in Athens, in ascribing the death of 
Themistocles to a draught of bullock’s blood. 

¢ At the Greek festivals a large cup, called the eup of Good Genius, and full of un- 
mixed wine, was carried round the tables, which all the guests were accustomed to ¢aste. 
For the origin uf the custom, see Athen. lib. xv. p. 675. Demosthenes, an experieneed 
drinker, was no friend to that dilution of wine which the custom was intended to eom- 
memorate, 

§ The poet, it is to be believed, speaks his own sentiments here, as well as those of 
Demosthenes. Aristophanes is said, like A}schylus, to have composed many of his plays 
under the influence of wine. In Plato’s celebrated banquet (which is anything but a feast 
of sages) the wine circulates very freely ; and Aristophanes, and, I blush to say it, So- 
erates, are left drinking together till daylight. The reader wil! perhaps smile to see 
‘Tasso bringing forward the same teacher of wisdom as an excuse for a little intemper. 
ance. See Black’s Life of that unfortunate poet, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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Dem. Much good, believe me: quick, and bring the wine then. 
J ’ll lay me down,—let but the generous fumes 
Once mount into my head, and they will gender 
Such dainty little schemes—such titbit thoughts— 
Such trim devices !— 


SCENE II. 
DemostHenes. Nictias returning with Wine. 


Nie. Sing we jubilate! 
I have purloined the wine and ’scap’d observance. 
Dem. How fares the Paphlagonian, lad ? deliver me. 
Nie. The rogue hath made of confiscation-sales 
A sorry meal, and fill’d his skin with liquor. 
Now stretch’d at foll upon a heap of hides 
The sorcerer sleeps sound. 
Dem. Then pour me out 
A cup of wine—no stint—a bumper, look ye, 
And let the echo smack her lips in unison. 
Nic. (pours out wine.) Now make libation to the Better Genius— 
If the name of *Pramnian suit him more—to him 
Be made the offering 
Dem. To the Better Genius! (Drinks, and seems to meditate.) 
A happy inspiration comes across me. 
Thine be the credit of this bright invention! (Looking at his pitcher with an 
affectation of devotion.) 
Quick, (to Nicias) quick ; and while the Paphlagonian sleeps, 
Bring forth those foracles he hoards within. 


* Pramnian wine was not in great repute among the Greeks ; it was neither luscious 
nor thick, two qualities which the ancients seem to have very much regarded in wine. 
We have the testimony of Aristophanes (Ath. lib. i. p. 30.) that harsh poets and rough 
wine like the Pramnian, were equally repugnant to the taste of the Athenians. The 
poet, with dramatic propriety, has given it to the slaves in the text. 

+ The Athenian taste for oracles and predictions is best learnt by a perusal of Hero- 
dotus. Those ascribed to the Sybil, Muszus, and other inspired persons of the fabulous 
and heroic times, seem to have been in great request. A still more particular credit was 
ascribed to those which bore on them the name of Bacis, a Beotian, who was supposed 
to have received the gift of prophecy from the Nymphs, whose temple stood in the older 
timeson Mount Citheron. There appear to have been individuals or families at Athens 
who, possessing large collections of oracles ascribed to this Bacis, thought themselves 
masters of a great treasure, and thus became the prey of more cunning persons, who pre- 
tended to decypher these mysteries, which were enveloped in strange and enigmatical 
characters. That Cleon was not without belief in predictions of this kind seems reason- 
able to conclude from this and the following scene : and it is the more likely as neither 
in extraction, education, nor modes of thinking, was he at all elevated above the lowest 
of the people. Wieland, Die Demagogen des Aristofanes, s. 13. These prophecies of 
Bacis are not to be confounded, says M. de Pauw, tom. ii. p. 206. with those contained 
in the mysterious volume ealled the ‘Testament, over which such a veil of impenetrable 
secrecy was thrown that no part of it has transpired to gratify the curiosity of modern 
times. Dinarchus (the only author among the ancients who mentions this prophetic 
book) accuses Demosthenes of having failed in respect to this mysterious volume, on 
which, according to him, the fate of Athens was suspended. 
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Nic. Is this the scheme the Better Genius prompts? 
I fear me much that your divinity 
Will lose his name, and only cross your ends. (Enters the house.) 
Dem. Meantime I put this pitcher to my mouth, 
That I may wet my drought-parch’d mind and hit 
Upon some neat device. (Drinks.) 
Nic, (returning.) The rogue sleeps soundly, 
Or I had not come off so clean: here is 
The oracle. "Tis that he prizes most: 
Hoarding with care, as if ’t were somewhat sacred. 
Dem. Thou art a clever fellow ; reach it here— 
My eyes must take account of this; and, friend, 
Put speed into your hand and fill a cup. 
I"}] see what stuff these oracles are made of. 
(Reads) Anan; some liquor, quick ! 
Nic. *T ishere. How runs 
The oracle ? 
Dem, (drinks and reads, ) More liquor. 
Nic. Yall you that 
The wording on’t? 
Dem, (reading.) O *Bacis ! 
Nic. Why, what now? 
Dem, (reading.) Wine, wine, more wine. 
Nic. (pouring out wine.) This Bacis was no flincher. 
Dem, (reading.) So so; thou varlet of a Paphlagonian! 
*T was this bred such distrust in thee, and taught 
To hoard these prophecies. 
Vic. Say you? 
Dem, I say 
Here is a prophecy, which tells the time 
And manner of this fellow’s death. 
Nic. Out with it. 
Dem, (reading.) The words are clear enough: first says my oracle— 
There shall arise within our state a flint-seller, 
And to his hands the state shall be committed. 
Nic. One seller note we :—good—proceed— what follows ? 
Dem, (reading.) Him shall a sheep-seller succeed. 
Nie. A brace 
Of sellers ! good—What shall befall this worthy? 


* It is after recording an oracle of Bacis, that Herodotus makes his wellknown decla- 
ration, that he should never afterwards dare to question the authority of oracles himself, 
nor submit to such doubts in others. Urania, c. 77. 

+ The whole of the dialogue here is a bitter satire upon the deterioration of the Athe- 
nian democracy since the death of Pericles ; whose successors in administration had been 
a lint-seller, Eucrates, a sheep-seller, Lysicles, and a leather-seller, Cleon. It is al- 
most unnecessary to add, that the language of satire is not to be construed too literally ; 
and that the same extension, perhaps, is to be allowed here as in the language applied 
by Juvenal to the father of Demosthenes, who instead of being a mere blacksmith, was 
the proprietor of a large establishment for the manufacture of swords, carried on by a 
numerous body of those unfortunate slaves, who abounded so much in every Grecian 
State. 
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Dem, (reading.) ’T is fixt that he bear sway till one arise 
More wicked than himself—that moment seals him : 
Then comes the Paphlagonian,—the hide-seller,— 
The man of claws, whose voice outroars *Cycloborus. 
Nic. The man of sheep then falls beneath the lord 
Of hides! 
Dem. tven so:—thus runs the oracle. 
Nie. Another and another still succeeds, 
Ang all are sellers !—sure the race must be 
Extinct !— 
Dem. One yet is left, whose craft may stir 
Your wonder. 
Nic. What his name ? 
Dem. Wouldst learn ? 
Nic. Aye, marry. 
Dem. 1 give it to thee then:—(with emphasis) the man that ruins 
The Paphlagonian is —a tsausage-seller. 
Nic. You jest. A sausage-seller !—’t is a craft 
Indeed ! and where may such a man be found ? 
Dem. The task remains with us to search him out. 
Nic, Why yonder see, he moves into the forum. (Sausage-vender is seen at a 
distance.) 
The hand of providence is sure in this ! 
Dem. Hither, thou happiest of sausage-sellers ! 
I give you hail !—this way, dearest of men!— 
Mount up, thou saviour of our town and us. 
Thy humble servants! 


SCENE III. 
SausaGe-venper, Demostuenes, Nicias. 


Saus. Prithee now, what wouldst thou 
With me? 
Dem. This way, this way: list, friend, and learn, 
The happy and the blessed man you are. 
Nic. First rid him of his chopping-block : then pour 
Into his ears how runs the oracle, 
And what the blessed fortune that awaits hin— 
1 *ll turn an eye upon the Paphlagonian 
Within.( Enters the house.) 
Dem. (to the sausage-vender.) First please to lay those implements 
Upon the ground—then do all courtesies 
And sets of adoration to the gods 
And mother Earth. 


* Ariver of Attica. 

+ The satire here is coarse, but bitter : the whole turn of the comedy, as will easily 
be seen, is to put Cleon in the most contemptible light possible. 

¢ There appears to have been a piece of superstition among the lower orders at Athens, 
which consisted in kissing the spot of ground on which they stood, when any piece of 
good luck happened to them. 
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Saus, Anan! 
Dem. Happiest cf men! 
What wealth awaits thee ! thou to-day art nothing; 
Yet shall to-morrow see thee top of all, 
And blessed Athens own thee her prime minister! 
Saus, (coldly.) Good man, I fain would wash me these intestines: 
Why should you put a hindrance in my way, 
And make a flout at me? 
Dem, (contemptuously.) Intestines, say you ? 
Simplest of men !—your eyes this way awhile— 
Seest thou yon companies of men ? (Points to the audience.) 


Saus, I do: 
What then? 
Dem. Of all these thou shalt be the lord 


And sovereign—the pnyx, the ports, the forum,— 
Not one but waits thy ruling nod. The senate 
Thy feet shall trample on: the generals 
Shall fall like chips before thee : lord of stocks 
And sovereign of dungeons, thou shalt lock, 
And bind—nay, further, (lowering his voice) in the Hall shalt have— 
A *wellspread bed,—nor want companion in it. 
Saus, All this for me? 
Dem, Aye, and much more, believe me— 
But mount thy block, good friend, and cast thy eyes 
On yonder tisles—dost see them ? 
Saus. Yes. 
Dem, Nay, but 
The marts, the merchantmen— 
Saus, I mark them all. 
Dem, O thou art Fortune’s very favourite ! 
The child of happiness !—your right eye, sir, 


* A pleasantry by surprise, directed to the coarser appetites of the person in the text. 
It was usual with the Athenians to grant those citizens, whose services, talents, or vir- 
tues had ennobled their country, an honourable provision for life in the Prytaneum, or 
hall of public entertainments. The poet appears to be providing a similar daily banquet 
for his sausage dealer, but by a single word he changes the sense expected and expresses, 
what I have been obliged to substitute a whole line for, and miss the play of words besides. 
These difficulties occur in almost every ten lines of Aristophanes. 

+ Almost all the islands in the #Zgean sea, as well as the numerous Grecian cities of 
Asia Minor, of the Hellespont and of Thrace, were tributary subjects of the Athenian 
people: they were not allowed, says Mr Mitford, to possess ships of war, but were de- 
pendent upon Athens for protection, and liable to every kind and degree of controul 
from that imperial state. The following extract from Isocrates will show in what manner 
this haughty people could indulge in all the pride and ostentation of tyranny. The pas- 
sage is thus translated by the historian, whom I have just quoted. ‘So diligent were 
the Athenians to discover how they might most earn the detestation of mankind, that by 
a decree they directed the tribute money to be exhibited at the Dionysian festival, on the 
stage of the theatre, divided into talents ; thus making parade before the allies, numbers 
of whom would be present, of the property wrested from them to pay that very mer- 
cenary force by which they were held in so degrading a subjection ; and setting the other 
Greeks, of whom also many would be present, upon reckoning what orphans had been 
made, what calamities brought upon Grecian states, to collect that object of pride for the 
Athenian people.” 
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On Caria,—your left upon Chalcedon.* 
Saus, And call you this the top of happiness— 
To have my eyes distorted ?—ery your mercy. 
Dem, Nay, you mistake—a whisper in your ear— 
All these are so much money in your purse— 
For thou wilt be—or there.’s no faith, be sure, 
In oracles—a most prodigious man ! 
Saus. Go to, you canting varlet, am not I 
A sausage-vender !—how shall greatness then 
Sit on a man of my profession ? 
Dem. Tut! 
It is the very source of greatness :—answer :— 
Art not a knave ?—art not o’the forum ?+—hast not 
A front of brass ?—can Fortune set her seal 
Of greatness with more certainty upon thee! 
Saus. I cannot find in me that worthiness 
And seal of future power you vaunt so mightily. 
Dem. Anan! why sure thou hast some squeamishness 
Of honesty about thee! All ’s not right, 
I fear :—answer, art fair?—art honest t—art 
A gentleman ?{—how say’st? 
Saus, (coldly.) Not I, by Jove ! 
I am, as all my fathers were—a blackguard. 
Dem. Then thou art blest :—Fortune hath stamp’t and mark’d thee 
For state-affairs. 
Saus. Nay, I want skill in music ;§ 


* Caria and Chalcedon were the northern and southern extremities of real or asserted 
Athenian dominion on the western side of ancient Asia. 

+ The agora or forum was the resort of all the idle and profligate in Athens. When 
Theophrastus describes a vicious character, the agora is sure to be the scene in which 
some part of it is laid. 

¢ The word used in the text is that which, in the Socratic school, signified the utmost 
perfection of which our nature is capable. An English translator may take pride in 
feeling that his own language can not only supply a word which comes nearest in meaning 
to the xarcnaySia of the ancients, but that his own country is that where most examples 
of it are to be found in existence. Some apology, perhaps, is due for the manner in which 
the reply to the question in the text is worded ; but the translation is literal, and the 
moral disgust, which it is meant to convey, forms some justification, it is hoped, in re- 
taining it. 

§ A knowledge of music formed one of the elementary branches of Athenian education. 
It was necessary for the younger people of both sexes, that they might be able to bear a 
part in the choruses and the hymns which accompanied their many religious solemnities ; 
it was required of men, who held the higher offices of the state, to enable them to give 
their suffrages with propriety at those contests, which were perpetually submitted to 
their decision at the theatre and the music rooms. We must not, however, confine the 
term music to the precise meaning which it bears at present. It had a close relation to 
grammar, and was made to bear upon all the niceties of that wonderful language. “ So 
simple is its analogy,” says Mr Mitford, ‘‘ of such complex art in its composition and 
inflexion, of such clearness, force, and elegance in its contexture, and of such singular 
sweetness, variety, harmony, and majesty in its sound.’”? Hew nicely susceptible the Attic 
ear was, and how minutely the lowest persons entered into the intricacies of its com- 
position, may be inferred from the wellknown story, related by Cicero, of Theophrastus 
and the herb-woman. 
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And am the sorriest dabster e’en at letters.* 
Dem. Better you wanted that small skill you boast— 
°T is all that makes ’gainst thy sufficiencies : 
Music and letters !—tut! we want no gifts 
Like these in men who rule us—morals, quotha !— 
A dolt—a knave,—these are the stuff we make 
Our statesmen of—but come—throw not away 
The blessing gracious heav’n has put upon thee 
By virtue of these oracles. 


Saus, First let me hear 
The wording of them. 
Dem. Nay, you Il find no want 


Of wisdom in them, nor variety 
In the conceit—observe— ( /teads.) 


(Oracte.)f 


When the monster, half-tanner, half-eagle, shall take 

To his mouth, crooked-back’d, the dull blood-sucking snake : 
Then if rightly prophetic the future I trace, 

Paphlagonia and fpickle shall sink in disgrace. 


* In the Athenian course of instruction the ypauscarsene (or grammarian) immediately 
preceded the xiapicn¢ (or music-master). Both preceptors cultivated the imagination, 
almost exclusively at the expense of the understanding ; and to this vicious system of edu- 
cation may be traced much of the wild extravagance and fickle enthusiasm which so 
strongly marked the Athenian character. Instead of those plain treatises on the nature, 
extent, and situation of the soil on which we live, and those works on morality, which 
teach us how to live, the first book which the grammarian invariably put into the hands 
of his pupil, was the works of Homer. The whole of these (see Plato’s Banquet) were 
not unfrequently committed to memory ; and the mischiefs, which resulted from thus 
reading in infancy, what ought to have been the study of riper years, were so many, (see 
the Repub. 1. 2. 3.) that Plato, notwithstanding his own evident predilection for the 
great father of poetry, concludes with banishing him from his infant state, From the criti- 
cism, commentaries, explanations, and interpolations of Homer by the grammarians, the 
pupil was committed to the teacher of music ; till it was gradually discovered that a long ap- 
plication to music unfits the mind for the acquisition of the sublimer sciences ; that as the 
sounds and airs are retained, ideas are apt to slip from the memory, and that the play of 
the understanding becomes less in proportion as the fingers become more active. De Pauw 
tom. ii. p. 128. From the works of /Eschines, or the person who wrote in his name, it 
appears therefore that harp music as well as flute music (vide the Acharnians) fell 
gradually into disuse : but the grammarians (who stood nearly in the same relations of 
rivalry and opposition to the philosophers as the comic writers) did not so easily part 
with their predilection for poetry ; and the exclusive system of the two illustrious gram- 
marians, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus of Alexandria, may almost be 
traced in the great public schools of England to this day, where the dramatists, the lyric 
and epic poet, almost entirely supersede the philosopher, and not unfrequently the his- 
torian and the orator of antiquity. 

+ Oraeles were commonly delivered in verse, or at least committed to measure as soon 
as they had passed the prophetic lips of the priestess. M. de Pauw, remarking upon 
those delivered at Delphi, has very justly observed that nowhere did the god of harmony 
receive such cruel affronts as in his own sanctuary ; where the task of versifying the pre- 
dictions delivered by the god was committed to persons who sinned not only against 
poetry, but the commonest rules of metrical composition, 

$ Most probably the liquid used in tanning. 
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The venders of sausages’ star shall arise, 

And Glory come down with a crown from the skies :— 
Unfading their fame, as their sacrifice great, 

Who leave a good trade to take care of the state. 

Saus. And how points this to me? 

Dem. I will resolve you. 
The tanner-eagle is the Paphlagonian. 

Saus. But he is call’d crook-beak’d.— 

Dem, With reason good. 
What else his hands but beak and claws and talons ? 

Saus. But then the serpent—how expound you that? 

Dem. Nay, ’t is the clearest of similitudes: 

What is a serpent but a lengthy thing? 

And what your sausage but the same !—again— 
Your sausage is a bloodsucker ;—so is 

Your snake—and snake, so runs the prophecy, 
Shall beat the tanner-eagle ;—take he heed, 
Meantime, that no false speeches cozen him. 

Saus. The light is broke upon me, and I see 
A call from heav'n in this ;—I marvel most 
How I shall do to rule the populace. 

Dem. Nought easier: model you upon your trade. 
Deal with the people as with sausages— 

Twist, implicate, embroil ;—nothing will hurt, 
So you but make your court to Demus—cheating 
And soothing him with terms of kitchen science. 
All other public talents are your own; 

Your voice is strong, your liver white, and you are 
O’ the forum—say, could Diffidence ask more 
To claim the reins of state '—the Pythian god, 
The oracles are in your favour ;—clap then 

A chaplet on your head ; drop instant prayer 
Unto Coalemus,* and bear your manhood 

Entire against him. 

Sans. But what aidance may I 
Expect ? The wealthier fear, the meaner folk 
Pay the most crouching reverence to him. 

Dem, Nay, nay, 
The Knights will be your friends, there are among them 
Some twice five hundred, who detested him; citizens 
Of breeding and of mark, be sure, will side 
With you, and such spectators here as boast 
Right-minded notions—what ’s more to the purpose, 
Thou *It lack no aid which heav’n and I can give. 


* This demigod (the Genius of Stupidity) is most probably a deity of the author’s own 
creation. Another ideal being called Copalos, to whom the sausage-vender also appeals 
more than once in this play, possessed a more substantial place in the Attic legends, ac- 
cording to Wieland. That learned writer considers the Cobalos of Aristophanes as nearly 
allied to Shakespeare’s Puck, and still more to the Kosoxpe of his own countrymen. 
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But see thou show no fear: none needs : the face 
You ’II see is not the Paphlagonian’s, 

Nor bears its nice impress: for our artificers 

Took fright and would not give a semblance of it— 
It matters not:—an audience like this 

Needs no such aidance to their nice discernment. 


SCENE VI. 
Nicias, Demostuenes, CLEon, Sausace-V ENDER. 
Cuorus, 


Nic. He comes, he comes, the cursed Paphlagonian! 


Cleon, whose enterance has been thus artfully delayed, at length makes his 
appearance: he begins immediately with the common popular cry of Athens, 
that a conspiracy is on foot, and that the democracy is in danger: he remarks 
the cup from which Demosthenes had made his libation:—it was a cup from 
Chalcis,* and consequently proved most clearly that the two slaves were stirring 
up the Chalcidians to a revolt: death of course was to be the punishment of such 
an atrocity. At the sight of his terrible antagonist, the sausage-vender’s courage 
forsakes him, and he endeavours to make his escape : he is brought back, however, 
to the charge by Demosthenes, who makes a powerful appeal to the Knights. 

‘* Now, gentlemen of the horse, is the time to give your assistance.” ‘Two 
of them are summoned by name—‘ Simont—Panetius—to the right wing! 
forward.” The Knights are obedient to the summons. Demosthenes turns 
triumphantly to the sausage-vender, and bids him mark the dust which announc- 
ed the approach of this new body of auxiliaries. The attack of the Knights, 
who are thus artfully interwoven into the business of the piece, commences in 
a burst of double trochaics, the common metre for expressing strong emotion on 
the Greek stage. It is observable that the name of the object of their attack 
never escapes their lips. 


* The revolt among the Chalcidians (not those of Euboa, as the learned Casaubon 
inadvertently observes, but of Thrace) actually broke out about this time ; and the serious 
consequences, with which it was attended, could little have been foreseen by the poet, 
or, with all his audacity, he would hardly have ventured to joke upon the subject. The 
Athenians lost by this revolt one of those valuable dependencies, (Amphipolis, ) from 
whose wealth their republic chiefly derived its power; but posterity has gained by it 
one of the most incomparable histories, which any age or country ever produced. The 
works of Thucydides, Xenophon, Dante, and Clarendon, form indeed the best compen- 
sation for the acts of injustice, which have too often disgraced the annals of free govern- 
ments both in ancient and modern times, 

+ It was a person of this name, whom Xenophon followed in his Treatise on Horse- 
manship. 

¢ The reader has already been apprised of the coarse invective, which many of the 
following scenes will exhibit. If we were to consult those curious little Provengal poems, 
called tensons, in which the knights of a later period contested with each other the 
prize of composition with as much heat as they did the prize of valour, we should, 
perhaps, find instances of recrimination not less gross than those exhibited in the follow- 
ing comedy. A ¢enson is preserved, in whichAlbert Malespina and Rambaud de Vaque- 
iras, two of the greatest lords and most valiant captains of the thirteenth century, re- 
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Cuorus. 


Stripes and torment, whips and scourges, for the toll-collecting knave! 
Knighthood wounded, troops confounded, chastisement and vengeance crave. 
Taxes sinking, tributes shrinking, mark his appetite for plunder; 

At his craw and rav’ning maw dykes and whirlpools fail for wonder. 
Explanation and evasion—covert art and close deceit— 

Fraudful funning, force and cunning, who with him in these compete? 

He can cheat and eke repeat twenty times his felon feat, 

All before yon blessed sun has quench’d his lamp of glowing heat. 

Then to him—pursue him—strike, shiver, and hew him ; 

Confound him and pound him, and storm all aronnd him— 


And keep wary eye, Made a way, will this man 
Looking round, far and nigh, Discover some plan, 

Or with the same ease Corner, hole, crack, or cran- 
As the knave Eucrates,* ny, your eyes to trepan, 
Through the chaff and the bran And escape as he can. 


Confounded by an attack, which commences so vigorously, Cleon calls 
loudly on the members of the Heliza (the high court of judicature) for 
help. 


Judges, jurymen, or pleaders, you whose soul is in your fee; 
You that in a three-piec’d obol, father, mother, brother see; 
You, whose food 1’m still providing, straining voice through right and wrong— 
Mark and see—conspiracy drives and buffets me along! 

Cuo. *T is with reason—’t is in season—’t is as you yourself have done: 
Thou fang, thou claw—thou gulph, thou maw! yielding partage fair to 

none. 

Where ’s the officer at audit but has felt your cursed gripe ? 
Squeez’d and tried with nice discernment, whether yet the wretch be ripe. 
Like the men our figs who gather, you are skilful to discern 
Which is green and which is ripe, and which is just upon the turn. 


proach each other with having deceived their allies by false oaths, and with having 
robbed on the high roads. As these couplets were extemporaneous productions, an 
excellent critic and historian (M. Sismondi) charitably demands that allowance 
should be made for the heat of the moment, and the difficulty perhaps of finding a 
thyme. The heroes of chivalry, however, were not unfrequently given to be foul 
mouthed. ‘Two French knights, in one of Mr Ellis’s specimens, call Richard Coeur 
de Lion a ¢aylard ; Charlemagne hits his nephew Roland a great blow on the nose, 
and styles him a traitor; while the courtiers both of Arthur and Charlemagne 
(another substantial reason for considering the latter as Charles Martel) repeatedly 
call their monarch a fool, and treat him with the utmost contempt. See particularly 
the Morgante Maggiore, a poem which affords us so many domestic traits of the 
heroes, whom we have been accustomed to admire in Ariosto and Tasso. 

* Eucrates appears to have speculated in flour as well as in flax. In his office 
of public treasurer, he disappeared with a large sum of the public money. In 
Athens, where everything was made a subject of pleasantry, the escape of Eucrates 
passed into a bon-mot. 


VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXVI. 36 
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Is there one well-purs’d among us, lamblike in *heart and life, 
Link’d and wedded to retirement, hating business, hating strife ? 
Soon your greedy eye ’s upon him—when his mind is least at home,— 
Room and place—from farthest Thrace,+ at your bidding he must come. 
Foot and hand are straight upon him—neck and shouldert in your grip, 
To the ground anon he ’s thrown, and you smite §him on the hip. 
Cleon ( fawning.) Ill from you comes this irruption, you for whom my cares 
provide, 
To reward old deeds of valour, stone and monumental pride. 
’T was my purpose to deliver words and speech to that intent— 
And for such my good intentions must I be thus tempest-rent? 
Cuo. Fawning braggart, proud deceiver, yielding like a pliant thong! 
We are not old men to cozen and to gull with lying tongue. 
Fraud or foree—assault or parry—at all points will we pursue thee: 
And the course which first exalted, knave, that same shall now undo thee. 
Cleon (to the audience.) Town and weal—I make appeal—back and breast 
these monsters feel. 
Cuo. Have we wrung a clamour from thee, pest and ruin of our town ? 
Saus. Clamour as he will, I'll raise a voice that shall his clamour drown. 
Cuo. To outreach this knave in speech were a great and glorious feat— 
But to pass in face and brass—that were triumph all complete. 
Then might fly to earth and sky notes of victory pean’d high! 
Cleon (to the audience.) Allegation—affirmation—I am here prepared to 
make 
That this man (pointing to the Sausage-vender) shipp’d spars and ||timber and 
—sausages for Sparta’s sake. 
Saus. Head and oath, I stake them both, and free before this presence 
say, 
That the Hall a guest most hungry sees in this man (pointing to Cleon) ev’ry 
day ; 
He walks in with belly empty and with full one goes away. 
Dem, Add to this, on my witness, that in covert close disguise, 
Of fish and flesh and bread most fragrant—he makes there unlawful prize : 
Pericles, in all his grandeur, ne’er was gifted in such guise. 


* How difficult it was for the most quiet and cautious person to live undisturbed 
in Athens, is most clearly evinced by those naive confessions, which the licensed 
garrulity of old age, and the consciousness of an upright and wellspent life, allowed 
Isocrates to make in his later speeches. See particularly the Oration de Permuta- 
tione, and that called the Panathenaic. 

¢ Some of the most valuable colonies of Athens lay in the Chersonesus of 
Thrace, and consequently many of the richest citizens made it their occasional 
residence. 

+ Some terms of the palestra are here introduced, the exact meaning of which 
does not appear to be thoroughly understood. The learned reader is referred to Sca- 
liger’s note on the passage in Kuster’s edition of Aristophanes. 

§ Literally, you swallow him up, like the loaf, collabus. 

| Certain forbidden articles of exportation and some articles of cookery are con- 
founded together in the original by one of those plays of words, which it is impossi- 
ble to preserve in a translation. 
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Cleon (loudly.) 
Fate hath mark’d you with her eye: 
Yet awhile and both must die. 
Saus, (louder.) 
Pitch your voice, knave, as you will: 
I ’ll that voice out-clamour still. 
Cleon (crescendo, ) 
When I soar, the ocean’s roar 
Fails for very wonder. 
Saus. 
In my throat I ’ve but one note, 
And that note is—thunder. (Speaking 
very loud.) 
Cleon. 
I have test your parts to try: 
Look at me, nor wink your eye. 
Saus. 
Be your challenge on your head: (Looks 
without winking.) 
(Scornfully.) Where suppose ye I was 
bred? 
Cleon. 
I can steal, and, matchless grace! 
Own it with unblushing face, 
You dare not thus pursue it. 
Saus. 
Empty boasting, void as air! 
I can steal, and then outswear 
The man who saw me do it. 
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Cleon (mortified.) 
Small applause your feats demand : 
The art, ’t is known, 
Is not your own; 
You ’re but a knave at second hand. 
But to the hall, anon, I go, 
Incontinent our chairmen know, 
You ’ve intestines here which owe 
A tythe to Jove and heaven. 
Cuo. 
Wretch! without a parallel— 
Son of thunder—child of hell,— 
Creature of one mighty sense, 
Concentrated impudence !— 
From earth’s centre to the sea, 
Nature stinks of that and thee. 
It stalks at the bar, 
It lurks at the tolls; 
In th’ Assembly, black war 
And defiance it rolls. 
It speaks to our ears 
In an accent of thunder; 
It climbs to the spheres 
And rives heav’n asunder. 
Athens deafens at the sound in her ears 
still dramming ; 
While seated high, 
You keep an eye 
Upon the tolls, like those who spy 
If tunny fish be coming. 


Cleon. It scapes me not, whose hands this plot have patch’d for my undoing. 
Saus. Thanks for the word—’t is well preferr’d and asks a short pursuing,— 
To stuff intestines is my trade, as yours the art of shoeing. 
By the same sign, a scurvy hide your skill was lately trying; 
The bumpkins heard, and out of hand were all for shoes applying. 
Solid and good the leather seem’d, yet scarce was sol in ocean, 
But two large fists had found within full power of locomotion. 
Dem. Myself can best this truth attest—I shod me in his leather; 
My burg just reach’d, the skin so stretch’d, I scarce my point could weather. 
My townsmen sneer’d—my neighbours jeer’d—'t was ask’d thro’ all the 


quarter— 


Came you in boots, sir, or a boat—by land, sir, or by water? 


Cuo. 
From the first unto the last, 
Never was this man surpast 
In the lawyer’s shield and pass,— 
Front of iron, face of brass! 


This it is, wherewith he bilks 
Wealthy foreigners, and milks 
Sojourners both all and one. 
Mark *Hippodamus’s son! (Point- 
ing to him among the audience.) 


* Hippodamus was a celebrated architect. See Meursius de Pirro, c. 2. 
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At his sight he feels undone, Quirks, and heart-diving wiles, 
And his tears in torrents run! And the craft of false smiles, 
But my eyes—transport fraught— Covert art and pretence, 
Have at length vision caught And bold plain impudence :— 
Of a man in tongue war For his very emanations 
His superior by far: Are a common thief’s sensations. 


One that leaves him behind 
In each trick of the mind, 
But thou, (turning to Sausage-vender,) whose breeding and whose feeding were 
in those schools and masters, 
From whence proceed all those who breed our present state disasters,— 
Unfold thy speech—direct and teach in eloquent oration 
That they are naught who ’d have us taught a virtuous education. 
Saus. Then at a word must first be heard my rival’s estimation. 
Cleon (eagerly.) I claim precedence in my speech—nor you my right deny, 
sir. 
Saus, Your reason,—plea!—mere knavery! (proudly) marry, and what am 
I, sir? 
I stake my fame and this way claim a right to prior speaking. 
Cuo. (gravely.) The reason’s good, well understood ;—if more the foe be 
seeking, 
Be it replied—that you ’re a knave and not of new creation, 
But known and tried—on either side—through all your generation. 
Cleon (to Saus.) Dost still oppose? 


Saus, ’Fore friends and foes. 

Cleon. My soul is in commotion :— 
By Earth!— 

Saus. By Air!— 

Cleon. I vow! 

Saus. I swear! 

Cleon. By Jupiter !— 

Saus. By Ocean!— 

Cleon. O i shall choke— 

Saus, You shall not choke —myself am your prevention. 


Cuo. (to Saus.) Forbear, forbear, my friend—nor mar so useful an intention ! 
Cleon (to Saus.) Discuss—propound your cause—your ground for these 
your words nefarious. 
Saus. My powers of speech—my art to reach phrase season’d high and 
various— 
Cleon (contemptuously.) Your powers of speech!—ill fare the cause beneath 
your hands e’er falling— 
Batter’d and rent, *t will soon present a sample of your calling. 
The same disease will fortune you—that meets our eyes not rarely :— 
Hear—mark—reply, and own that I discuss the matter fairly. 
Some petty suit ’gainst strangers gain’d —anon you ’re set a crowing; 
The mighty feat becomes forthwith a birth that ’s ever growing. 
By day, by night, on foot, on horse, when riding or when walking,— 
Your life a mere soliloquy—still of this feat you ’re talking.* 


* The extreme disposition of the Athenians to garrulity is painted with admirable 
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You fall to drinking water next—on generous wine you trample, 
While friends are sore—worn o’er and o’er with specimen and sample. 
And this attain’d, you think you ’ve gain’d the palm of oratory— 
Heav’n help thee, silly one, you ’ve yet to learn another story. 
Saus. And what is your own beverage, its mode? its preparation ? 
That you alone have found the art to tongue-tie all the nation ? 
Cleon ( fiercely.) And who dares bandy words with me, or meet me in 
oration ? 
*Tis but to eat some tunny fish and sup a strong potation, 
And I am he that dare set free my tongue in loose reviling, 
*Gainst all our chiefs in Pylus’ fort long charge and crimes compiling. 
Saus. (fiercely.) At speech or feat, at word or meat, mark here your fit 
opponent— 
Let ribs of beef this framework line—let tripe form part component : 
Let me but sup the broth clean up, and—no ablutions making— 
The advocates I *II throttle all, and Nicias set a-quaking.* 
Cuo. (with gravity, to Sas.) Your speech well ran as it began, nor ask’d 
the end aspersion— 
But to sup broth, nor ask your friends,—may gender some aversion. 


A translator may easily fee] doubtful in what light this scene will appear to 
an English reader. If he should think there is fire and vigour in it, he may 
be assured that that vigour does not diminish; if he considers it more coarse 
than humourous, no promise can be held out that the dialogue becomes more 
refined ; on the contrary, it immediately assames a character of {threat and 
recrimination which the most fastidious taste might object to without being 


humour by Theophrastus; vide Char.3.7. Isocrates, who did not spare his country- 
men, rallies them also on the same topic. Our passion, says he, for talking is 
insatiable: we are ever indeed commending moderation and fitness of season, and 
if our ordinary language might be believed, they are qualities which surpass all 
others; but the moment we imagine we have anything to offer ourselves, all mo- 
deration is at an end; something has still been left unsaid, some little addition is 
yet to be made, and fitness of season might almost be thought to be synonymous 
with unlimited duration. De Permuta. v. ii. p. 411. 

* The excessive timidity of Nicias is satirized by many of the comic writers of 
his time. Plutarch, in his Life of Nicias, has quoted some strong passages from 
Telecleides, Eupolis, and Phrynichus, to this effect; but his own observations are 
still stronger, and mark in an extraordinary manner the fears to which persons of 
property were subjected in a democracy like Athens. He (Nicias) was so afraid of 
informers, says Plutarch, that he would neither venture to eat nor converse with any 
of the citizens, nor would he visit, or be visited, or, in a word, enter into any 
amusements of this kind. When he was Archon, he used to stay in court till night, 
being always the first that came, and the last that went away. When no public 
business called him from home, it was no easy matter to get access to him, for he 
kept himself close within doors; and when any came to speak with him, he had 
some particular friend ready who went to the gate, desiring Nicias might be excused, 
because he was then taken up with some important affairs relating to the state. 

} The small omission which is here made, may not inadequately be supplied from 
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thought over-delicate. The Greeks, however, allowed a wider range to their 


humour than we do: and the exertions of the Sausage-vender, so far from 
offending the moral Cuorus, are rewarded by the applauses of those friends in 
the shape of the following reflections—* Fire is not the most burning thing in 
nature: and, shameless as the words are, which we hear continually in our 
city, it seems there are words of still more frontless impudence,—courage, 
thou illustrious vender of sausages!—what you have done already is by no 
means despicable—but persevere—you have your enemy already by the waist, 
throw him once to the ground, and you ’ll find him a very bankrupt in 
courage.” 


Saus. Nor am myself unschool’d what man I have 
T’ encounter with—coward he is at heart, 
And only wears a show of bravery 
When his false sickle reaps another’s harvest. 
Reaping where cthers sow’d, his ears he harvests : 
And having dried them, looks him out a purchaser. 


This of course alludes to the affair of Pylus and the money which Cleon 
hoped to make of the prisoners who had there fallen into his hands. Cleon 
affects an utter indifference to all these charges. ‘I am perfectly safe,” says 
he, “while the senate exists, and while Demus remains in a sedentary state, 
and more like an image* than a living person. A consciousness of self- 
security, however, does not abate a warm feeling of resentment against his ad- 
versary. ‘I hate you,”’ says he, turning to the persecuting Sausage-vender, 
‘‘ from the bottom of my heart; and if ever this feeling cease, may I become 


Shakspeare’s Timon of Athens. The poet of all ages and all times has caught the 
very scurrility of the old comedy in the following little dialogue. 

Tim. I had rather be a beggar’s dog, than Apemantus. 

Ap. Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

Tim. Would thou wert good enough to spit upon. 

A plague on thee! 

Ap. Thou art too bad to curse. 

Tim. All villains, that do stand by thee, are pure. 

Ap. There is no leprosie but what thou speak’st. 

Tim. If I name thee.—I’ll beat thee ; but I should infect my hands. 

Ap. IT would my tongue could rot them off! 

Tim. Away, thou issue of a mangy dog ! 

Choler does kill me, that thou art alive: 
I swoon to see thee. 

Ap. Would thou wouldst burst ! 

Tim. Away thou tedious rogue, I am sorry I shall lose a stone by thee. 

Ap. Beast! 

Tim. Slave! 

Ap. Toad! 

Tim. Rogue! rogue! rogue! 

* Suidas derives the verb, by which the representative of the Athenian people is 
characterised, from Macco, a woman, who to the misfortune of dumbness added ipto- 
lerable stupidity. Wieland supposes that the scene opened in this part and discovered 
Demus sitting as described in the text. 
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one of Cratinus’s pillows,* or be taught to sing a part in a tragedy of Morsi- 
mus.”” This attack rouses the acrimony of the Cuorus, who return the assault 


in the following manner. 


Cnrorvs. 


Matchless this knave!—at ear and 
eye, 

Mouth, touch, and taste—he ’s bribery. 

On beds of fragrant flowers he sips 

Corruption at his very lips. 

Some day shall end his guilty reign; 

The same foul means that work’d his 
gain 

Shall make him render it again. 


Then will I sing and sportive say, 

“ A cup, a cup, to bless this day! 

A cup, a cup, I’ll bathe in wine—” 

See Julius’ aged tson incline— 

One generous joy he dares to steal 

And keep his eyes awhile from— 
meal. 

He rends the welkin with applause 

And chants full Peans in so just a 
cause. 


The new statesman, however, was quite equal to his own defence; and to 
convince his friends, that their interference was unnecessary, he records some 
childish traits of himself: many were the cheats, says he, I put upon the 


cooks. 
yonder is the swallow.{ 


* Cratinus and Morsimus were two dramatic rivals of Aristophanes. 


Look, boys, yonder, I was wont to say; the spring ’s at hand, for 
They gap’d and gaz’d, while I, meantime, made 


The ob- 


jection which Cleon professes to being one of the pillows of the former, relates to a 
little piece of private history, from which the audience were led to infer, that intem- 
perance had produced certain infirmities in the old bard, and that the fleeces, or 
whatever else supported him at table, were frequently sufferers by its effects. 

+ The person here satirized, according to the Scholiast, supplied the Prytaneum 
or Public Hall with bread, and kept a vigilant eye that he was not defrauded in his 
dealings. Casaubon is unwilling to let him off so cheaply, and adds to his offences, 
that he had turned a great dearth of corn in Athens to his private advantage. 

+ The swallow, as the harbinger of spring, was a favourite bird among the Greeks: 
his first appearance made a holiday for the Greek boys, and a song has been preserved 
in Atheneus, (lib. viii. p. 360.) by which the little mendicants used to levy contri- 
butions on the goodnature of their fellow citizens. 


The swallow, the swallow has burst on 
the sight, 

He brings us gay seasons of vernal de- 
light ; 

His back it is sable, his belly is white. 

Can your pantry nought spare, 

That his palate may please, 

A fig—or a pear— 

Or a slice of rich cheese ? 

Mark, he bars all delay : 

At a word, my friend, say, 

Is it yes,—is it nay ? 

Do we go '—do we stay '— 

One gift and we ’re gone: 

Refuse, and anon 

On your gate and your door 

All our fury we pour. 


Or our strength shall be tried 
On your sweet little bride ; 
From her seat we will tear her: 
From her home we will bear her: 
She is light, and will ask 

But small hands to the task.-— 
Let your bounty then lift 

A small aid to our mirth; 

And whatever the gift, 

Let its size speak its worth. 
The swallow, the swallow 

Upon you doth wait: 

An almsman and suppliant 

He stands at your gate: 

Set open, set open 

Your gate and your door ; 
Neither giants nor greybeards, 
We your bounty implore. 
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booty. In general, continues he, these tricks of mine escap’d observation : 
and what if any one took note ? it was but hiding the prize awhile, and making 
solemn oath that I knew nothing of the theft, and all was well. My dexterity 
was observed by one of our public orators, and it cannot be, said the gentle 
man, with a prophetic air, but this boy will one day have charge of the public 
purse. The storm of language now takes another direction, and is carried on 
almost entirely in nautical terms. Cleon declares that his opponent has robbed 
the Athenians of many a talent. To add to the pleasantry of laying such a 
charge upon a man who possessed nothing but his knife and his chopping 
block, Cleon confirms the accusation by an oath, which the Greeks reckoned 
the most solemn of all;—he swears by the mysterious name of Ceres. The 
Cuorus affect some terror at this accusation: let go your rope, say they to 
their friend, and drive before the wind; it is the wind Cesias (a violent 
stormy wind) and blows up calumnies. Cleon follows his blow with assert- 
ing that the sausage-vender, to his certain knowledge, had received ten talents 
from Potidea. *‘* Will you take one of them,” says his rival, ‘* and hold 
your tongue about the matter?’’ That he will most gladly, says the Corus: 
see, the wind is going down already. Cleon continues his threats. 

Cleon. Four charges have I ’gainst you, and in each 
Assess the damage at a *hundred talents. 

Saus, I’ve twenty ’gainst yourself, and twice five hundred ; 
The twenty are for absence and desertion— 
The thousand note your shameless peculations. 

Cleon. Your birth derives from those, whose hands profan’d— 
Most execrable they !—the goddess’ temple. ft 

Saus. Your grandsire rank’d among the satellites— 

Cleon. Of whom? 

Saus. Of Hippias’ consort, fairest—Byrsiné.t 


If the reader should think that the abuse of this pair has reached its climax, 
he has yet to learn the perseverance and extent of Grecian invective—the two 
rivals compass half the circle of Grecian science for terms of reproach, before 
they conclude ;—the builder’s art, the powers of the nail and the hammer, the 


* In trials at Athens, the plaintiff stated not only the offence committed, but the 
punishment and extent of punishment which he thought due to it. 

+ An occurrence in Grecian history is here alluded to, which happened about a 
century before the performance of this play. Some partizans of Cylon, who had 
aspired to the sovereignty of Athens, had been taken from the altars of Minerva, and 
under the direction of Megacles, the archon, put to death. For this sacrilege, the 
whole family of the Megacleide, with all their descendants, were declared to be for 
ever execrable. The Spartans, at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, 
attempted to make use of this occurrence against Pericles, who by the mother’s 
side was descended from Megacles. Thucyd. I. i. c. 126. 127. Plut. Life of 
Pericles. 

t+ The wife of Hippias was named Myrrhine: the poet changes the name into 
Byrsiné, in order to raise a laugh at the former trade and occupation of Cleon. The 
English reader will sometimes entertain no very exalted idea of Grecian wit; and 
this is one passage among many others, where a translator of Aristophanes must 
feel himself upon very unsteady ground. 
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glue pot, the carpenter’s yard, the art of running and casting metal, the crafts 
of the founder, the brazier, the cheesemonger, and the currier, all furnish 
terms, which render their sareasms more poignant, and alternately turn the 
tide of victory. The storm is indeed kept up so loudly and incessantly, that 
Cleon is fain to throw himself upon the senate, and challenges his rival to 
meet him at that awful bar. His antagonist professes his readiness to do so: 
the Chorus, considering him as one of the combatants who were going to ex- 
hibit in the wrestling school, anoint his body with the fat of his own sausages, 
that he ** may slip from his adversary’s calumnies;” they feed him like a fight- 
ing cock with pungent garlic ; they remind him (in allusion to the combats of 
the same bird) to peck at his adversary,—to tread him down,—to gnaw his 
crest,—and swallow his gills; and they finally recommend him to the protec- 
tion of that divinity, which, in modern times, would, under the same mytho- 
logy, have presided over the Palais Royal of Paris and the Piazza di Marco 


of Venice. 


May the spirit that ’s in me direct thee; 
And Jove of the Market protect thee ; 
May the pride of my blessing erect thee 
To efforts and enterprise glorious ; 
And when next you ’re descried, 
May it be in the pride 
Of conquest and valour victorious. [Exit Sausage-vender. 
To a much harder task (durning to the audience) 
I am bent, while I ask 
A hearing from those, 
Who in verse and in prose 
For their tact and their skill are notorious. 


ParaBasis.* 
Were it one of that told school, learned sirs, who long the rule 
and the tone to our drama have given, 
Who his lessons and his verse having {taught us to rehearse, 
would before this high presence have driven; 


* When a writer at Athens had completed a dramatic work, he generally put it 
into the hands of one of those wealthy persons who either voluntarily undertook, or 
by compulsion of the law were enjoined, to defray the expenses of the choral and 
theatrical exhibitions. This was called yzecy au. Aristophanes explains why 
he had been backward in complying with this established custom. The parabasis 
itse!f displays a feeling of ingratitude in the Athenians, which excites as much indig- 
nation, as the courage, with which it is here exposed, demands applause. 

+ The more immediate precursors of Aristophanes on the comic stage were 
Chionides, Magnes, and Deinolochus. Nothing of their works has come down to us 
but the titles of some of them. 

+ From the quality of their writing materials, the Greeks had not the convenience 
of copying their compositions with facility: the parts, therefore, of 1 drama were 
studied from the repeated delivery of the poet, and the Chorus exercised in the same 
manner. This was called teaching a piece. In tragedy, (and most probably in 
comedy,) not merely the poetry, but the musical accompaniment, the scenical deco- 
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°T is great chance that his request, however warmly prest, 
might have met with no easy compliance :— 
But indulgent we have heard the petitions of a bard 
of new mettle and noblest appliance. 
And well may he command aid and service at our hand ; 
for his hatreds and ours closely blending 
Into one concurring point leap, and hand and heart and joint 
to the same noble object are tending. 
He no shade nor shelter seeks ;—what he thinks he boldly speaks ;— 
neither skirmish nor conflict declining, 
He marches all elate ’gainst that ‘T'yphon of the state, 
storm and hurricane and tempest combining. 
Marvel much we hear has grown, and inquiries through the town 
of the poet have been most unsparing, 
(With submission be it known that these words are not our own, 
but his own proper speech and declaring, ) 
Why his dramas hitherto came not forward as was due, 
their own proper Choregus* obtaining ; 
Take us with you, sirs, awhile and a moment’s easy toil 
will in brief be the reason explaining. 


ration and representation, were all the creation of the poet. The player was a mere 
tool, and his excellence consisted in the accuracy with which he filled up his part, 
and by no means in arbitrary bravura, or an ostentatious display of skill.— Schlegel. 
* The office of Choregus, or Chorus master, was both honourable and expensive. 
Each of the ten tribes furnished one annually, and his business was to defray the 
expenses of the scenical representations and those of the solemn festivals. If the 
tribe were too poor to provide a choregus, the expense fell upon the state. Some- 
times the charge was divided between two persons; sometimes the choregus of one 
tribe was allowed to conduct the Cnorvs of another tribe. The choregus was by 
law to be at least forty years of age: upon him rested the choice of the persons com- 
posing the Caorvs; ond they were generally taken from the youth of the tribe to 
which he belonged. A good flute player, to modulate their voices, and a skilful 
dancing master, to regulate their steps and gestures, would naturally be among the 
chief objects of his research, Some months before the approach of the festivals, the 
Cuorvs and actors began to be practised in their performance: the choregus fre- 
quently maintaining them during the whole of that time in his own house, that they 
might never be out of his view. At the festivals and pompous processions he ap- 
peared at their head, adorned with a gilt crown and a magnificent robe. But it was 
in the theatre that the chief contention took place between the rival choregi. 
Judges were solemnly established, and a prize was adjudged to the Cuorvs, which 
had done most honour to the republic. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with 
which this victory was sought and received. ‘The prize was generally a tripod; and 
the victorious tribe most commonly consecrated it in the street, which from that cus- 
tom was called the street of tripods. ‘T’o these tripods were attached notices of the 
tribe which had gained the victory—of the archon who presided at the festival—of 
the citizen, who, under the name of choregus, had furnished the expenses of the 
company—of the poet who composed the verses—of the master who exercised the 
Cuorvs, and the musician who directed the songs by the sound of his flute. The 
conquerors of the Persians, says the Abbé Barthelemi, thought it an addition to 
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’T was no folly bred, we say, this distrust and cold delay, 
but a sense of th’ extreme application 

And the toil* which he who woos in our town the Comie Muse 
must encounter in such his vocation. 

Suitors many (and brisk sparks,) as our poet oft remarks, 
pay her court and profoundest attention ; 

But of all that love and burn, very few meet due return:— 
this observance first bred apprehension. 

Then your tempers quick—severe—ever changing with the year— 
to this thought added fears more appalling, 

And a sense of those disasters which, through you their fickle masters, 
old age on your poets sees falling. 

Could it ’seape observing sight what was Magnes’ wretched plight, 
when his hairs and his temples were hoary; 

Yet who battled with more zeal or more trophies left to tell 
of his former achievements and glory ? 

He came piping,} dancing, tapping,—fig-gnatting and wing-clapping,— 
frog-besmear’d and with Lydian grimaces: 

Yet he too had his date, nor could wit nor merit great 
preserve him, unchang’d, in your graces. 

Youth pass’d brilliantly and bright ;--when his head was old and white, 
strange reverse and hard fortune confronted ; 

What boots taste or tact forsooth, if they ’ve lost their nicest truth, 
or a wit where the edge has grown blunted ! 

Who Cratinus may forget or the storm of whim and wit 
which shook theatres under his guiding ? 

When Panegyric’s song pour’d her flood of praise along, 
who but he on the top wave was riding? 

Foe nor rival might him meet; planet and oak ta’en by the feet 
did him instant and humble prostration ; 

For his step was as the tread of a flood that leaves its bed, 
and his march it was rude desolation. 


their celebrity to have appeared at the head of the Cuorvs; and on one tripod it 
might be seen inscribed “ The tribe Antiochis gained this prize: Aristeides was the 
chorus master: Archestratus composed the piece.” On another, “'Themistocles was 
the choregus: the tragedy was written by Phrynicus: Adimantus was the archon.” 
Le Jeune Anach. tom. ii. ec. 12, 24. 

* See Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature. 

{ The poet alludes in his peculiar manner to the titles of some of the dramatic 
works of Magnes. 

+ There is some allusion here, most probably, to a passage in one of the plays of 
Cratinus, all of which have unfortunately perished. The praise bestowed upon the 
old bard, who was living at the time of the exhibition of the Knights, is a little 
equivocal throughout, and at last ends in a direct reference to his intemperance. 
Cratinus lived to convince his youthful rival, that his powers were not so much ex- 
hausted as he has here described them to be. A play presented by Cratinus in the 
following year, and formed to meet the allusions here made to his convivial habits, 
gained the prize against the most elaborate of all the compositions of Aristophanes, 
the farfamed Clouds. 
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Who but he the foremost guest then on gala-day and feast ? 
What strain fell from harp or musicians, 

But * Doro,* Doro sweet, nymph with fig-beslipper’d feet”— 
or—‘* Ye verse-smiths and bard-mechanicians.” 

Thus in glory was he seen, while his years as yet were green; 
but now that his dotage is on him, 

God help him! for no eye, of all those who pass him by, 
throws a look of compassion upon him. 

°T is a couch, but with the loss of its garnish and its gloss ;— 
*t is a harp that hath lost all its cunning,— 

°T is a pipe where deftest hand may the stops no more command, 
nor on it divisions be running. 

{Connas-like, he ’s chaplet-crown’d, and he paces round and round 
in a circle which never is ended ;— 

On his head a chaplet hangs, but the curses and the pangs 
of a drought on his lips are suspended. 

O if ever yet on bard waited, page-like, high Reward : 
former exploits and just reputation, 

By an emphasis of right, sure had earn’d this noble wight 
in the Hall a most constant—potation ;+ 

And in theatres high station ;§ there a mark for Admiration 
to anchor her aspect and face on, 

In his honour he should sit, nor serve triflers in the pit 
As an object their rude jests to pass on. 

I spare myself the toil to record the buffets vile, 
the affronts and the contumelies hateful, 

Which on ||Crates frequent fell, yet I dare you, sirs, to tell, 
where was caterer more pleasing or grateful? 


* Two celebrated songs of Cratinus began in this manner. The first appears to 
have been a satire upon the corruption of the magistrates; and those who at- 
tend to the note upon sycophancy, in the comedy of the Acharnians, will be at no 
loss to understand the epithet which is here joined with the imaginary nymph, who 
stands for the personification of corruption. The latter song appears to have been 
aimed at some of the poet’s contemporaries, who wrote more from mechanical rules 
than the fervour of a poetical spirit. 

+ Connas was a flute-player, and is not to be confounded with Connus, the pre- 
ceptor of Socrates in harp music. Vid. Plat. in Euthydemo, et Menexeno. From 
a fragment of Cratinus, Connas appears to have made himself a little conspicuous by 
constantly wearing a chaplet on his head. 

¢ A pleasantry by surprise. The poet should have said dinner: the change is 
made, in allusion to the intemperance of Cratinus. Jn general this species of wit, in 
which Aristophanes indulges very largely, has more humour in the original than a 
trauslation can give; because there the words are nearly similar in sound. 

§ There were distinct seats in the theatre; but the most commodious and honour- 
able places were those near the images of the gods, which were placed on the stage. 
— Casaubon. 


|| Crates was first an actor, and afterwards a writer of the Old Comedy: he per- 
formed the principal characters in Cratinus’s plays, and was the great rival of Aris- 
tophanes’s favourite actors Callistratus and Philonides. He is said to have been the 
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Who knew better how to lay soup piquant and entremets, 
dainty patties and little side dishes ? 

Where with all your bards a Muse cook’d more delicate ragouts 
or hash’d sentiment so to your wishes ? 

Princely cost nor revenue ask’d his banquets it is true; 
yet he is the only stage master, 

Through all changes and all chances, who undaunted still advances, 
alike master of success and disaster. 

Sirs, ye need no more to hear—ye know whence the hue of fear 
o’er our bard’s cheek of enterprise stealing, 

And why like wiser men, who look forward in their ken, 
in proverbs he ’s wont to be dealing; 

Saying—better first explore what the powers of scull and oar, 
ere the helm and the rudder you ’re trying ; 

At the *prow next take your turn, there the mysteries to learn 
of the scud and the winds that are flying. 

This mastery attain’d, time it is a skiff were gain’d, 
and your tpilotage put to the trial :— 

Thus with caution ard due heed step by step would he proceed 
in a course that should challenge denial. 


first who introduced a drunken character on the Athenian stage. The following 
fragment on Old Age, translated by the learned author of the Observer, is almost all 
that remains of the works of Crates. 


These shrivell’d sinews and this bending frame 

The workmanship of Time’s strong hand proclaim. 
Skill’d to reverse whate’er the geds create, 

And make that crooked which they fashion straight. 
Hard choice for men to die—or else to be 

That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you see! 
Age then we all prefer; for age we pray, 

And travel on to life’s last lingering day ; 

Then sinking slowly down from worse to worse, 


Find heaven's extorted boon our greatest curse. 


* The meageuc, says Archbishop Potter, was next under the master: to his care 
was committed the tackling of the ship, and the rowers had their places assigned by 
him. He also assisted the master at consultations.— Grec. Ant. v. ii. p. 146. 

T The pilot, says the same learned writer, held a much higher rank in the Greek 
navy than in ours. He had the care of the ship and government of the seamen, and 
sat at the stern to steer; all things were managed according to his direction: it was 
therefore necessary that he should have obtained an exact knowledge of the art of 
navigation, which consisted chiefly in three things: 1. In the right management of 
the rudder, sails, and all the engines used in navigation: 2. In the knowledge of the 
winds and celestial bodies, their motions and influences: 3. In the knowledge of 
commodious harbours, rocks, quicksands, and other occurrences on the sea.—Jdem, 
p- 144, A still more important part of his duty, the direction of the diecplus, which 
so often decided the naval engagements of the ancients, has been omitted by the 
learned archbishop. 
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Nor let it breed offence, if for such befitting sense 
and so modest a carriage and bearing, 

We ask some mark of state on its author here to wait;— 
guard of honour,* procession, or chairing :—— 


With a shout of such cheering 
As Bacchus is hearing, 

When vats overflowing 

Set Mirth all a-crowing, 

And Joy and Wine meet 
Hand in hand in each street. 
So his purpose attained 

And the victory gain’d, 


Your bard shall depart 

With a rapture-touch’d heart, 
While Triumph shall throw 
O’er his cheeks such a glow, 
That Pleasure might trace 
Her own self in his face. 


Semi-Cnorvs. 


Cuorat Hymn. 


Lord of the Waters! king of might, 

Whose eyes and ears take stern delight 

From neighing steeds and stormy fight 
And galley swift pursuing ; 


From starting car and chariot gay, 

And contests on that festive day, 

When Athens’ sprightly youth display 
Their pride and their—undoing 5 


Lord of the dolphins and the spear— 
$Gerestian—Sunian—or more dear, 
If Cronus’ name salute thy ear, 

And §Phormion’s gallant daring; 


O come amongst us in thy power, 

Great Neptune; in her trying hour 

Athens knows none so swift to shower 
Aids of immortal bearing. 


Fuut Cuorus. 


Praise and homage let us pay 

To the men of elder day: 

They alone of this our earth 
Ne’er impeach’d their noble birth: 


Plants of an eternal spring, 
Born for endless blossoming.|| 
Foot or horse-—by Jand or sea 
Still they reach’d at victory ; 


* The ancient guard of honour differed much from a modern one, being composed 


of ships and not of soldiers. 


According to Cassaubon, the complement was eleven 


ships, or a man of war with eleven oars on each side. 


{ The poet ridicules the young men of fashion, who ruined themselves by run- 


ning chariots at the public games. 


+ Epithets of Neptune, derived from Gerestus, a port in Eubcea, and Sunium, 


the famous promontory in Attica. 


§ For the achievements of this able and active officer see Thucydides, lib. ii. 


| Literally, worthy to be described on the peplus. 
veil displayed in the magnificent festival of the Panathenza. 


The peplus was that superb 
The first artists in 


Athens furnished the designs for this splendid piece of embroidery, and the young 
ladies, most distinguished for their skill, executed the needlework. Various subjects 
were represented on it, but the combat of the gods and the giants always formed 
one. In the corners of this magnificent embroidery were sometimes depictured the 


heroes and great men of Athens; and the most aspiring of her citizens considered 


this distinction as the summit of all human honours. 
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Raising high by generous toil Rank§ and banquet now men ask, 
The splendour of their native soil. Or they spurn the soldier’s task. 
When they saw their foemen bold, Not so we, sirs; we ‘Il still wear 
They their numbers never told; Athens’ wrongs upon our spear; 
Ready swords and valour high And the best blood in our breast 
Were a helpmate ever nigh. Free shall flow at her behest.— 

If upon the arm they fell; Nor for this our patriot flame 

*T was but a *brush, and all was well; Other payment will we claim, 
Rising quick, they dealt a wound, Than when Peace resumes her sway 
As they had never touch’d the ground. (Nor far distant be that day !) 
Never then did general, None shall taunt reproachful throw, 
Though ambitious of the tHall, That our locks|| too trimly flow, 
Pay the tribute of his knee, Nor malignly mark, if we 

To tClenctus that he With the bath and brush make free. 


Might his commons get cost-free. 


Cuorat Hymn. 


O thou, whom Patroness we call Come, blue-ey’d Maid, and with thee 
Of this the holiest land of all, bring 
That circling seas admire; The goddess of the eagle wing; 
The land where Power delights to To help our bold endeavour: 
dwell, Long have our armies own’d thy aid, 
And War his mightiest feats can tell, O Victory, immortal maid! 
And Poesy to sweetest swell Now other deeds befits thee tell, 
Attunes her voice and lyre; A bolder foe remains to quell ; 


Give aid, then, now or never. 


Cnorvs. 
To **chargers and steeds mettle-proof tune the string: 
I speak from self knowledge in what I now sing— 
In fight and in skirmish and battle array, 
Their aid has been with us full many a day. 


* An allusion to the customs of the palestra or wrestling-school. 

¢ The Prytaneum. 

+ Clenctus was the author of a law which limited the admissions to the Pryta- 
neum. All persons, therefore, who were ambitious of this honourable distinction, 
took care to pay their court previously to him. 

§ Precedence at religious ceremonies and the public spectacles is the species of 
rank more particularly intimated here. 

| There was a law provided against soldiers observing tuo much foppery in the 
arrangement of their hair. 

§ The Greeks, as well as the Romans, indulged very freely in the luxury of the 
bath; but it was considered a mark of effeminacy to visit the bath too often; and I 
believe there was an express law against the Knights thus offending. 

** The learned Casaubon imagines that the poet here satirizes the knights for the 
immoderate attention they paid to their steeds. It was more probably intended as a 
compliment to the Knights for a service which will be presently mentioned ; and in- 
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But their feats and achievements by land I shall pass: 

The marvel* and show and the bravery was, 

When in naval array and equipt like a crew 

Of tars thoroughbred, to the transports they flew. 

Their cabins witht garlic and onions were stor’d ; 

Their cans (cheaply bought) were laid duly on board. 

They grasp’d their green oars, and like boatmen did ply, 
And * tHippape, Ryppape, boys!” was the cry ; 

‘“* Bear a hand, my brave§ Koppa,—Samphor, lad, pull away, 
(The command came enfore’d twixt a shout and a neigh,) 

Do your work, or we never shall compass the land.”— 

The very word brought them to Corinth’s proud|| strand. 
They landed ;—and who had young blood in their veins 
With their hoofs beat a bed up: but the clothes ask’d more pains. 
Their food was young pungers ; and he who was cast 

By good luck on a crab, held a princely repast. 

The best grass was but dull to *t—and hence the bon-mot, 
(Whether true, sirs, or false, best ¢’Theorus can show,) 


geniously paid through that medium, which every Knight holds most dear. Babieca, 
Frontino and Bayardo are almost as dear to the readers of romance as Rodrigo, Rug- 
giero or Rinaldo. 

* The first instance mentioned by Thucydides of Athenian cavalry being trans- 
ported by sea, occurs in the second year of the Peloponnesian war. Thucyd. t. ii. 
c. 56. 

{ The construction of the ancient ships of war rendered it absolutely impossible 
to carry much provisions on board : and the crews, therefore, were generally debarked 
for the purposes both of refreshment and sleep. The reader of Thucydides is often 
surprised by unexpected events, resulting from the necessities to which this want of 
accommodation exposed the Grecian fleets, See, among other instances, |. viii. 
c. 95. 

+ Hippape! a humorous alteration for the common exhortatory word among 
Greek sailors, Ryppape. It is not to be expected that naval language should be 
very harmonious. In the old romance of Richard Coeur de Lion, that valorous 
knight orders his rowers to exert themselves. 

“ Roweth on fast: who that is faint, 
In evil water may he be dreynt:” 
They rowed fast and sung thereto 
With heveluw and rumbeloo. 
§ Horses were thus called, who were marked on the thigh with the letter K. 


Those marked with an 8 were called Samphore. 


| The poet alludes to an expedition recently conducted (Thucyd. t. iv. c. 44.) 
under Nicias against Corinth, in which the exertions of the Knights were particu- 
larly conspicuous. The praise is bestowed upon the horses; but the audience rea- 
dily applied the panegyric. 

{ Two persons are attacked in the following lines, Carcinus and Theorus. Car- 
cinus in Greek signifies a crab, and it appears that he was in the habit of passing 
much of his time in Corinth, for the sake of the gaieties and guilty pleasures of that 
luxurious and splendid town. Theorus and Carcinus had both some way or other 
incurred the displeasures of the Knights. 
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Of acrab on the spot,—‘ By the lord of the ocean, 

] speak to my soul’s inward pain and commotion, 
Of these horses and horsemen I well may complain ; 
They compass the land and they fathom the main, 
And escape from their full omnipresence is vain.’ 


ACT IL. 
SCENE I. 
SAUSAGE-SELLER, CHorus. 


Tue anxiety of the Cuorus is relieved at the end of this Intermede by the 
reéntrance of the Sausage-seller; and the *name which he assumes to him- 
self, is sufficient at once to convince them that his exertions in the {Senate 


* In allusion to the common termination of Athenian names, Thrasybulus, Neo- 
bulus, Critobulus, etc., he tells them that he has returned a Nicobulus (victor in the 
senate) to them. 

¢ A succinct account of this branch of the Athenian polity may not perhaps be 
unacceptable to the reader. The Athenian Senate consisted of five hundred mem- 
bers: i. e., fifty from each of the ten tribes. It was elected every year, and each 
member’s life and character underwent a strict examination, before he was admitted 
into this dignified body. To fill up vacancies and deaths, each tribe furnished a 
subsidiary body of fifty members. The Attic year was divided into ten parts; and 
thus each tribe had in turn the office of presiding in the Senate. The tribe, to 
whose turn it fell in succession, was called for the time the Prytanes; and during 
that period, they were excused from all other public duties. In this work the word 
Prytanes has been generally rendered by the word Chairmen. To avoid confusion, 
every Prytaneia (or company of Prytanes) was divided into five weeks of days, by 
which means the fifty Prytanes were subdivided into five Decuria ; each Decuria 
having charge of the government for a week. During this period of office, they 
assumed the name of Proedri: out of these one was elected by lot to preside over 
the rest, in each of the seven days: so that of the ten Proedri, three were necessarily 
excluded from presiding. The President of the Proedri was called Epistates. To 
his custody were committed the public seal, and the keys of the Citadel and the 
public Exchequer. It was an important trust, and therefore no man was permitted 
by the law to hold it more than one day, nor to be elected into it a second time. As 
character and not fortune constituted the right of becoming a member of the Senate, 
it will be seen that the poorest man in Athens had the chance of holding the 
sovereign power one day at least in the year. The Senate held its sittings every 
day, those only excepted which were appropriated to the public festivals. All acts 
of this body, whether approved by the Ecclesia (i. e., the General Assembly) or not, 
were binding for the year they were in office. The especial duty of the Senate was 
to correct and modify such decrees as were to be submitted to the General Assembly, 
whose ratification alone passed them into permanent acts of the legislature. Hence 
the bon-mot of Anacharsis the Scythian: the laws of Athens are discussed by sages, 
and put into execution by fools. 

VOL. VIII.—-NO. XXXVI. 38 
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have been crowned with complete success. A shout of acclamation bursts 
from that friendly body at this welcome intelligence; they declare, in strong 
language, how desirous they are to hear a more particular account of his ex- 
ertions; they are not sure but they would even take a long journey to enjoy 
the narration. The new favourite does not try their resolution on this point, 
but proceeds immediately to gratify their wishes. 


And trust me, friends, the tale will pay the hearing— 
Straight as he went from hence, I clapt all sail 
And followed close behind. Within I found him 
Launching his bolts and thunder-driving words, 
Denouncing all the Knights, as traitors, vile 
Conspirators—jags, crags and masses huge 
Of stone were nothing to the monstrous words 
His foaming mouth heav’d up. All these to hear 
Did the grave Council seriously incline; 
They love a tale of scandal to their hearts, 
And his had been as quick in birth as golden herb. 
Mustard was in their faces, and their brows 
With frowns were furrow’d up. I saw the storm, 
Mark’d how his words had sunk upon them, taking 
Their very senses prisoners :—and, oh! 
In knavery’s name, thought I,—by all the fools 
And scrubs and rogues and scoundrels in the town,— 
By that same forum, where my early youth 
Received its first instruction, let me gather 
True courage now: be oil upon my tongue, 
And shameless Impudence direct my speech. 
Just as these thoughts pass’d over me, I heard 
A sound of thunder pealing on my right— 
I mark’d the omen,—grateful, kiss’d the ground— 
And pushing briskly thro’ the *lattice work— 
Rais’d my voice to its highest pitch, and thus 
Began upon them—* Messieurs of the Senate, 
I bring good news, and hope your favour for it. 
Anchovies, such as since the war began, 
Ne’er cross’d my eyes for cheapness, do this day 
Adorn our markets’’—at the words a calm 
Came over every face, and all was hush’d— 
A terown was voted me upon the spot. 
Then I (the thought was of the moment’s birth) 
Making a mighty secret of it, bade them 
Put pots and pans in instant requisition, 
And then—one obol loads you with anchovies, 
3 
* To keep the crowds from thronging in, the places of public meeting were sur- 
rounded with a rope, and sergeants appointed to keep the doors. 
¢ A crown or chaplet was a reward usually conferred upon such persons as, by 


the annunciation of good news, gained the momentary affections of the Athenians. 
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Said I: anon most violent applause, 

And clapping hands ensued ; and every face 

Grew unto mine, gaping in idiot vacancy. 

My Paphlagonian discern’d the humour 

O’ the time ; and seeing how the members all 

Were tickled most with words, thus utter’d him: 

“ Sirs—Gentlemen—’t is my good will and pleasure, 
That for this kindly news we sacrifice 

One hundr.d* oxen to our patron-goddess.” 

Straight the tide turn’d: each head within the Senate 
Nodded assent and warm goodwill to Cleon: 

“ What! shall a little bull flesh gain the day?” 
Thought I within me: then aloud, and shooting 
Beyond his mark :—**1 double, sirs, this vote,— 
Nay more, sirs, should tomorrow’s sun see sprats 
One hundred to the penny sold, I move 

That we make offering of a thousand goats 

Unto Diana.’’—Every head was raised ; 

And all turn’d eyes incontinent on me. 

This was a blow he ne’er recover’d: straight 

He fell to muttering fooleries and words 

Of no account—the chairman and the officers 

Were now upon him.—All, meantime, was uproar 
In th’ Assembly—Nought talk’d of but anchovies.— 
How far’d our statesman! he with suppliani tones 
Begg’d a few moments’ pause.—* Rest ye, sirs, rest ye 
Awhile—I have a tale will pay the hearing— 

A herald is arriv’d from Sparta, claiming 

An audience—he brings terms of peace, and craves 
Your leave to utter them before ye.” ** Peace!” 
Cried all, (their voices one) ‘is this a time 

To talk of peace !—out, dotard! What, the rogues 
Have heard the price anchovies bear !—marry 

Our needs, sir, ask not peace. —W ar, war, for us— 
And, chairmen, break the assembly up.” ”T was done, 
Upon their bidding, straight—who might oppose 
Such clamour?—then, what haste and expedition 

On every side! one moment clears the rails! 

I, the meantime, steal privately away 

And buy me all the leeks and coriander 

In the market—these I straight make largess of, 


* When the Athenian people were to be cajoled, a feast or sacrifice (and they 
were nearly synonymous terms, for a small portion only of the victim was offered to 
vie gods) was the surest and most effectual mode. It was thus that the abandoned 

‘ares maintained himself in office ; who, from his share of the plunder made from 
the temple of Delphi, once feasted the whole people of Athens. (Ath. |. xii. p. 533.) 
It is curious that the only interpolations made by the thirty tyrants in the MS, laws 
of Solon, were directed in the same way to the gratification of Athenian appetite. 
(Oratio Lysie contra Nicomachum.) 
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And gratis give as sauce to dress their fish. 
Who may recount the praises infinite 

And groomlike courtesies this bounty gain’d me! 
In short you see a man, that for one pennyworth 
Of coriander vile has purchas’d him 

An entire senate—not a man among them 


But is at my behest and does me reverence.* : 
a 
It will readily be imagined that this apo elicits a song of applause from = 
the delighted Cuorus. “ 
Cuorvs. a 
Well, my son, hast thou begun and well hast thou competed ; b 
Rich bliss and gain wilt thou attain, thy mighty task completed. a] 
He, thy rival, shall admire, In all crafts and tricks that be. d 
Chok’d with passion, pale with ire, _— At all points art thou equipt, - 
Thy audacity and fire: Eye and tongue with treach’ry tipt, a 
He shall own, abash’d, in thee Soul and body, both are dipt a 
Power and peerless mastery In deceit and knavery. 
Forward, son of mine, undaunted—complete thy bold beginning : ¥ 
No aid from me shall be delay’d—which may the prize be winning. ° 
n 
* Absurd as some parts of the above narration may appear to an English reader, y 
it can hardly be called a caricature of the public meetings in Athens. Every per- tl 
son, conversant with the orators and historians of that singular republic, has occa- I 
sionally met with instances of ridiculous conduct, which hardly fall below what is a 
here represented: he has seen the most frivolous circumstances swelled into import- e 
ance, and the most important trifled with in her noisy and crowded assemblies. The " 
character of them may be estimated from the following well known stories among C 
others. When Cleon was in the height of his power with the people, (who at the r 
same time idolized and despised him,) some matter of importance was before the ‘ 
Assembly: the people had met, and Cleon’s presence was impatiently expected. : 
His tardiness occasioned strong murmurs of disapprobation ; at length he made his ‘ 
appearance: he rose in his place, and addressing the people, told them that he had ‘ 
some strangers to entertain at his table, and begged that the meeting might be de- ; 
ferred to another day. The people, instead of resenting this impertinence, started ' 
from their seats, clapped their hands violently in token of applause; and the orator ' 
was in greater credit than ever. The Assembly, one day in later times, had been 
thrown into a violent state of agitation and inquietude by the account of some hos- 
tilities committed by Philip of Macedon. At this trying moment the rostrum was 
mounted by a man of diminutive stature and ill made; it was Leon, the ambassador ! 
from Byzantium. The Assembly broke out into shouts of laughter. Leon could 
hardly gain a moment’s attention. “Gentlemen,” said he, at length, “you are : 
pleased to be merry : but what if you were to see my wife? she scarcely reaches my 
knee ; and yet,” continued he, with a grave face and pompous tone of voice, “ when 
a dispute takes place between us, little as we are, all Byzantium cannot contain us!” 
A stroke of pleasantry was sure to succeed at Athens: the mock solemnity of Leon 
amused the Assembly ; and the succours which he came to demand were instantly 
granted, though Philip’s proceeding had very justly created no small degree of ap- 
prehension in the Athenian people for their own safety.—See Le Jeune Anacharsis, 
and Crebillon’s Lettres Athéniennes. 
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SCENE II. 
Cuorvus, SAUSAGE-VENDER, CLEON. 


The Paphlagonian returns to the stage at the conclusion of this address of 
the Cuorus. He enters, ‘* pushing a maimed wave before him,”’ and with an 
air as if he could ‘drink up” his victorious opponent. His thundering aspect 
and his menacing words are equally'lost upon the Sausage-vender, who, in his 
own language, “is delighted with his opponent’s threats—laughs at his smoke- 
boasting—and makes the fittest answer to his menaces by singing the mothon,* 
and crying cuckow in a circle.” Another scene of altercation now takes place 
between these intellectual gladiators ; and the reader, who has already had a 
specimen of Athenian invective, will not perhaps be eager to enter into the 
details of this second war of words. Some of their strokes, however, must 
not be omitted. The Sausage-vender remarks upon his adversary’s passion, 
t, and asks him if he will have a purse to eat and so allay his wrath. Cleon, 
after a volley of abuse, threatens to bring him before Demus: that is, in other 
words, the people. ‘ There,’’ says he, * you will be sure to be worsted—you 
will find no credit there, while I can play upon him as I please.” “ You 
seem to consider this Demus as your own property.” ‘ Yes, for I know the 
morsels which he likes to feed upon.” ‘*True, and like children’s nurses, 


from 


der, you grudge the food you give him—you champ, and champ ; and for one morsel 
per- that you give the child, eat ¢hree yourself.” Cleon now calls loudly for 
cca- Demus, the representative of the people; and that dignified person makes his 
t is appearance: a growl, and an instant charge of {theft upon the parties present, 
ort- express at once his grandeur, his resentment, and his suspicious temper. 
The The two candidates state their several claims to his favour. ‘I am the friend 
- of Demus,” says Cleon, “ and am as much attached to him as a lover to his 
the 


mistress.” ‘*I am your rival in his affections,” says the sausage-seller. 
* Yes, my dear Demus; I have loved you this long time, and it would give 


ed. me the greatest pleasure to be of service to you: all honest men partake my 
his sentiments; but this man keeps us away and prevents our showing you proofs 
had of our attachment.” He proceeds to state very candidly to Demus that he re- 
> sembled very much those capricious beauties, who dismiss such suitors from 
- them as are men of probity and honour, and dispose of their favours and affec- 
m tions to the lowest of mankind—to lamplighters, tanners and curriers.t Cleon 
Os- 

vas * The mothon was one of the songs which, among the Greeks, were accompanied 
lor by adance. Ath. xiv. 618. 

ild { The article charged as being stolen is the Eiresione. This was an olive branch 
ire wrapped in wool; at the festivals Pyanepsia and Thargelia the Athenian boys used 
ny to carry branches of this kind in procession, and then suspend them over the doors 
en of the house. The custom of covering the fronts of the houses with branches on 
- festival days, prevails still in Catholic countries. 

on + Isocrates, whose honest virtue and genuine patriotism place him in the same 
ly rank among the rhetoricians, as the son of Sophroniscus held among the philo- 
p- phers, addresses much the same language to the General Assembly. “ When you 
is, are consulting on your own private affairs, you seek out those advisers, whose supe- 


rior wisdom enables them best to direct you: but when the affairs of the state are 
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knew his strong place; he presently, therefore, proposes that Demus shall call 
a General Assembly, and that it should be there decided who had most pre- 
tensions to his favour. His adversary has no objection, provided the Assem- 
bly be not held in the Pyyx. ‘The old gentleman,” says he, “is a man of 
excellent sense, while he abides at home; but the moment he goes to that 
cursed place, he is as much at his wit’s ends, as the man who wishes to dry 
his figs in the sun, and has not a stalk to fasten them by.” (This was the 
Athenian mode of drying figs.) But Demus will hear of no other place. 
‘‘Pyyx is my true and proper seat. I hold my sittings nowhere else.” 
“Then I am a ruined man,” says the Sausage-vender. 

The Cuorvs, as well as the Sausage-vender, knew that the gist of the con- 
test must lie in this trial of strength before the General Assembly: they pre- 
pare their friend accordingly for the arduous contest. 


Crorus. 
Hawser and cable both let free, Such as may the foe constrain 
We drive before a raging sea. In indissoluble chain. 
Mark you plant within your eye °T is a many-colour’d man; 
High resolve and bravery. Apt in faney,—quick in plan: 
Words gigantic must be falling, Making way, where others see 
Overwhelming and appalling ; Stern impossibility. 


Be full then, impetuous and bright in your daring, 

Clear your decks, and for battle and blood be preparing; 
Let your *dolphins rise high, while the enemy ’s nearing, 
Or make a full dash, while his vessel is wearing. 


The scene now changes to the {Pnyx, and the pleadings begin with the 
author’s characteristic humour; Cleon taking the lead. 


under deliberation, all such persons meet with distrust and jealousy, and your praises 
are reserved for the most worthless of those who mount the bema: there the drunken 
are considered as better disposed to the people than the sober, the irrational than the 
wise: and the feeders upon the public revenue are more valued than those who 
execute the laborious offices of the state at their own charges.”’ Iso. de Pace, v. i. p 
329. See also Xenophon de Rep. Ath. c. 1. ss. 4. 5. 

* Dolphins were vast weights, which might be hoisted and dropped on any vessel 
passing near, and with such violence as to sink it. 

+ As Demus in the following scene is supposed to typify the Ecclesia or General 
Assembly, it may not be amiss to give a short account of that important branch of 
the Athenian constitution, in which the democracy or real power of the state re- 
sided. The Ecclesia consisted of all such as were freemen of Athens, of what 
quality soever, and generally met to the number of five or six thousand members. 
These Assemblies were either stated or extraordinary. The stated Assemblies were 
those held at four regular times during the thirtyfive days that each Prytaneia or 
company of Prytanes successively presided in the Senate. Each of these four days 
had its peculiar duties, and regular public business to transact. Before the gratuity 
of three obols was allowed to each member for his attendance, it was sometimes 
necessary to use a little force to compel the attendance of the citizens. The extra- 
ordinary Assemblies were such as were summoned by the Generals or the Polemarch, 
in the case of some sudden and unexpected war. The magistrates who had the care 
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SCENE III. 


CLeon, SausaGe-seLLerR, Demus, Cuorvus. 


Cleon (anapestics,) With our lady divine, the town’s saviour and mine, 
my prayers make, as meet, their beginning:—(a pause of affected de- 
votion) 
If disguise none I wear, while to Demus I swear 
such love as from none he is winning, 
(Lysicles* I except, and a clause too is left 
for the fairt Salabaccha and Cynna,) 


of these Assemblies were the Prytanes, the Proedri, and the Epistate. The Pry- 
tanes sometimes called the people together, and always before the meeting set up a 
programma in some place of general concourse, in which were contained the matters 
that were to form the subject of consideration at the ensuing Assembly. The Proe- 
dri, as their name imports, held the first places in the Assemblies. Their business 
was to propose to the people the subjects which they were to deliberate and determine 
upon in the meeting: at the end of which their offices expired. It was provided by 
a law, that in every Assembly, one of the Tribes should be appointed by lots to hold 
the office of Proedri, to preside at the Suggestum, (or place from which the speeches 
were delivered,) and defend the commonwealth, by preventing the orators and others 
from propounding anything inconsistent with the received laws, or destructive of 
the peace and welfare of the city. The Epistates, or President of the Assembly, was 
chosen by lot out of the Proedri; the chief part of his office seems to have consisted 
in granting the people liberty to give their voices, which they were not permitted to 
do till he had given the signal. The Assemblies were held in the Agora, or market- 
place, in the theatre of Bacchus, or in the Pnyx. They began with expiatory rites, 
with prayers to the gods for the prosperity of Athens, and with bitter imprecations 
upon such as should counsel anything in that Assembly to the prejudice of Athens. 
(See the Comedy of the Female Parliament, where all the proceedings are parodied 
with much humour.) When these ceremonies were concluded, the crier, by com- 
mand of the Proedri, repeated the probuleuma, or decree of the Senate, upon which 
the Assembly was to deliberate: he then demanded in a loud voice, “ which of the 
men above fifty years of age will make an oration?” The elders having delivered 
their opinions, the crier made a second proclamation, “ It is allowed to every Athe. 
nian, in conformity with existing laws, to deliver his sentiments.” It was the pri- 
vilege, therefore, of every Athenian citizen to give his opinion on public affairs at 
pleasure, but the task was more commonly left to the public orators, of whom some 
account has already been given. The curious reader may compare with these ac- 
counts of the Athenian Senate and General Assembly, the general establishments of 
the Italian republics under Otho I. Hist. des Rép. Ital. t. i. c. 6. 

* Who Lysicles was has been explained already. 

+ Salabaccha and Cynna were two famous courtezans of the day. Persons of 
their description were not unfrequently introduced on the Grecian stage; and if the 
letters of Alciphron (by whomsoever written) may be considered as a correct picture 
of Athenian manners, authors frequently took this method of revenging the private 
affronts, which they might happen to have received from them. Epist. Alciphronis- 
v. i. Epist, 29. 
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May the *Hall without tasking my labour, or asking 
equivalent, find me a dinner. 
If time my love draw to a close, may the saw 
take in vengeance my body’s dimension; 
May I wither and pine, till I symbol the line, 
which without any breadth is extension. 
Saus. To love—fair and true—I can make my claim too; 
and if ever its chain should less bind me; 
May I mince into meat, so minute that who eat, 
must have eyes keen as {Attic to find me. 
Further, sirs, may the knife make a push at my life, 
and for cheese may the tsalad receive me, 
To my own fleshhook hung, may men force me along, 
and nought but the §churchyard relieve me. 
Cleon (to Demus.} For service and zeal I to facts, sir, appeal :— 
say of all that e’er sway’d this proud city, 
Who had ever more skill your snug coffer to fill, 
undisturb’d by respectance or pity ? 
For one and for two I ‘ve the rope and the screw, 
to a third I make soft supplication; 
And I spurn at all ties, and all laws I despise, 
so that Demus find gratification. 
Saus, Mere smoke this and dust! Demus, take it on trust, 
that my service and zeal can run faster : 
I am he that can steal at the mouth a man’s meal, 
and set it before my own master. 
Other proofs than of love in this knave’s grate and stove, 
noble lord, may your eyes be discerning : 
There the coal and the |/fuel that should warm your own gruel, 
to your slave’s ease and comfort are burning. 


* The nature of the establishment called the Prytaneum, or Halls of public ban- 
quets, has been explained already. 

+ La nature avoit doué les Athéniens d’une grande subtilité dans les organes 
optiques; et en eux la force intuitive étoit telle, que jamais notre vue ne sauroit at- 
teindre au point d’éloignement ou la leur s’étendoit. Du promontoire de Sunium, 
dit Pausanias, ils distinguent jusqu’au plumage du casque et jusqu’au sommet de la 
pique dont on a armé une statue colossale de Minerve, placée dans la citadelle 
d’Athénes. Cependant cette distance est tout au moins en ligne droite de dix lieues 
de France. De Pauw. t. i. p. 109. 

+ The composition of an Athenian salad will be explained in the comedy of the 
Peace. 

§ In the original Cerameicus. Duo Athenis fuerunt loci héc nomine, alter cele- 
bris propter sepulchra bene meritorum de republica ; alter propter habitationem mere- 
tricum. Beckii Comment. 

Lucian, who had always his eye upon Aristophanes, taunts the Rhetoricians in 
the same way that his master does the poets. See that admirable piece of humour, 
the Rhetorum Preceptor, Luc. v. vii. p. 238. Bipont. edit. The Athenians being at 
once metallurgists and navigators, the consumption of wood was necessarily great, 
and the article itself consequently very dear. 
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Nay, since Marathon’s day, when thy sword (to Demus) pav’d the way 
to Persia’s disgrace and declension, 
(That bountiful mint in which *bards without stint 
fashion words of sixfooted dimension) 
Like a stone or a stock, hast not sat on a frock, 
cold, comfortless, bare and derided :— 
While this chief of the land never yet to your hand 
a cushion or seat hath provided ? 
But take this (giving a cushion) to the ease of your hams and your knees: 
for since Salamis’ proud day of story, 
With a fleet ruin-hurl’d, they took rank in the world, 
and should seat them in comfort and glory. 
Dem, What vision art thou! let me read on thy brow, 
what lineage and kindred have won thee! 
Thou wast born for my weal, and the impress and seal 
of Harmodius are surely upon thee. 
Cleon (mortified.) O feat easy done! and is Demus thus won 
by diminutive gifts and oblations? 
Saus. Small my baits | allow, but in size they outgo 
your own little douceurs and donations. 
Cleon (fiercely.) Small or great be my bait, ne’er my boast I abate, 
but for proof head and shoulders I offer, 
That in act and in will to Demus here still 
a love unexampled I proffer. 
Saus. (dactylics.) You proffer love indeed! you that have seen him bleed, 
buffing and roughing it years twice four ; 
A tub and cask {tenant,—vulture lodg’d—sixth floor man ; 
batter’d and tatter’d, and bruis’d and sore! 
There was he pent and shent with a most vile intent, 
his milk and honey sweet from him to squeeze ; 
Pity none e’er he won, though the smoke pinch’d his eyes, 
and his sweet wine it was drawn to the lees. 


* Not only bards, however, and orators swore by the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis, but the very cooks embellished their diction by the same appeal. Vide 
Athen. l. ix. p. 380. The battles of Marathon and Salamis have been attended 
with consequences of too much importance to society, to admit of their being made 
a subject even of momentary pleasantry; but it may be permitted to remark, that 
they are not without their merit to the classical reader in furnishing some variety to 
those topics of Athenian eulogy,—the battle with the Amazons—the war for the re- 
covery of the dead bodies at Thebes—and the services to the Heracleide, which so 
perpetually recur in the Attic writers, See among other pieces of antiquity the 
Funeral Orations of Lysias and Plato, and the speech of Isocrates, called the 
Panegyrica. 

{ An allusion to the stones, with which the Pnyx, the usual place of meeting for 
the General Assembly, was crowded. 

The poet in the strongest manner paints the miserable accommodation, provided 
for the numbers of country people, whom the policy of Pericles had obliged to take 
up their residence in the capital. The preceding line applies to the number of years 
which the Peloponnesian war had now lasted. 
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When Archeptolemus lately brought *Prace to us; 
who but you (to Cleon) scatter’d and scar’d the virgin, 
While your foot rudely plac’d, where Honour’s aoul is cas’d, 
spurn’d at all such as acceptance were urging ? 
Cleon ( fawning.) And, my good sir, the cause !—Marry that Demus’ laws 
Greece universal might obey : 
Oracles here have I, and they in verity 
bear that this lord of our’s must hold sway, 
Judging in tArcady, and for his salary, 
earning him easily a five obol coin. 
Let him but wait his fate; and in mean time his state, 
food and support shall be care of mine. [that way: 
Saus. (contemptuously,) Arcady, fee and sway! look’d not your thoughts 
donative, gift and bribe, these were your aim : 
War is your hoodwink wherein Demus’ senses sink, 
till to your hand he crouch trembling and tame. 
But let him once again unto his field and plain, 
Peace, in thy arms, sweetest maiden, be borne ; 
Let him but play the guest with olives newly prest, 
and hold a téte-d-téte with green corn; 
Straight he will learn and know, who ’t is hath work’d him woe, 
that his own bribery might have sway : 
Then from his rustic home, like salvage man he *Il come, 
turning up tsea shells along his way. 
(to Cleon.) You well advis’d of this, no fav’ring moment miss 
wild dreams and oracles ever to proffer— 
Cleon. (interrupting.) This to me t—and from thee ?—O matchless villainy ! 
calumnies thus ’gainst a statesman to offer, 
Who blessings rich and great, on this our town and state, 
ever is careful to heap and to pour: 
Noble Themistocles, Ceres can witness it, 
in his prosperity never heap’d more. 
Saus. Hear him, ye starry spheres! earth and sea, lend your ears! 
he to compare with our patriot of yore, 
Who found our city trim, full to the lip and brim, 
yet made her liquor cup run all o’er! 
When she had din’d and supp’d, his bounty serv’d her up, 
as a dessert, the §Peireus rare ; 
New fish still dealing her, without curtailing her, 
O matchless caterer! her old bill of fare. 


* Thue. |. iv. cc. 12—22. 

+ Arcadia, as the central province of Peloponnesus, is here put for the whole of 
that peninsula. Cleon’s oracles therefore promised all that was most agreeable to 
Athenian imagination : extended dominion, judicial employment, and extraordinary 
pay. 

+ An allusion to the shells, which were used in the courts of justice. 

§ The policy of Themistocles in securing the famous harbour of Peireus by long 
walls is too well known to need a further explanation. 
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But ’neath your rule our town totters and tumbles down, 
dwarf’d and curtail’d in her members fair ; 

With walls she ’s overrun, with prophecies undone ; 
yet with Themistocles dare you compare ! 

He, sooth, his country fled—while you on *cates are fed, 
on rich conserves, and on cakes of the best! 

Cleon. Demus, I make appeal—must I this tempest feel, 

Thus for my love to you harass’d and prest ? 


But the reign of favouritism is beginning to be at an end. The light is let 
in upon Demus, and conscious that he has been cheated long enough, he de- 
sires Cleon to forbear his railleries. The Sausage-vender follows up his in- 
cipient triumph. 


Saus, 
Mark him, Demus, mark and see Petty plunder—sweet douceur,— 
Triple dye of knavery! Yompromise and bargain sure— 
When your senses wander wide ;— Symbol of mere deglutition, 
Lost in ignorance and pride,— He sucks all at competition— 
This the man on whom to fix Fibre, tendril, root and branch, 
Half a score of dirty tricks. Nought escapes his grinders staunch ; 
All that form’d your daintiest treat But with either hand a scoop, 


And your banquet’s sav’riest meat— _All is gone at one fell swoop. 


The boisterous answers, which Cleon makes to these and some similar 
charges, are ridiculed by two powerful Greek words, whic compare them to 
‘beating the sea, and making a flouncing noise with the broad part of an 
oar:”? while the attacks awaken the poetical powers and congratulations of 
the friendly Cuorus. 


Cuo. Star of salvation, through the night to darkling man appearing, 
Now blessed be that fruitful tongue and port of mighty daring. 
Pursue thy course, and thou, perforce, o’er Greece and this our nation, 
Wilt hold high state and shine elate in most exalted station. 
A three-fork’d sceptre in thy hand, large wealth wilt thou be making, 
Rending and blending all at will—confounding,—stirring,—shaking. 
Your rival noos’d—beware he ’s loos’d—keep sturdy grasp and tension: 
Small task I ask from bulk like thine and sides of such dimension. 


Cleon, however, had been too long in office, and knew too well the sweets 
of power, to be dispossessed very easily: and one source of security particu- 
larly remained to him:—let affairs come to the worst, he can ‘stop the 
mouths” of his most violent enemies, while one of those shields remained, 
which he had taken from the enemy at Pylus. But the ingenuity of his rival 


* The placente Achilleie, mentioned in the text as the chief article of Cleon’s 
diet, were made of a particular sort of barley, which, according to Lucian, had the 
singular virtue of augmenting the faculty of intuition and the subtilty of the optic 


organs. 
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finds a topic of accusation and complaint against him even on that subject, 
which in his own imagination formed his most brilliant achievement. In the 
pride of conquest, Cleon had hung up the shields of the captured Spartans as 
a trophy in the temple of the gods. The laws of Athens required, that all 
offerings of this nature should first be mutilated or dispossessed of whatever 
could afterwards make them serviceable for profane uses. In neglect of this 
ordinance, Cleon had suspended his shields, without previously dispossessing 
them of their handles. The Sausage-vender, therefore, does not merely use 
the language of metaphor, when hearing his rival talk of these shields, he bids 
him stop, and tells him he has “a handle against himself.” He draws per- 
haps upon his own ingenuity, when he endeavours to persuade Demus, that 
this omission was not a mere act of forgetfulness in Cleon, but that it pro- 
ceeded from a settled and premeditated purpose, that in case he found his mas- 
ter ‘roaring and looking the *ostracism at him,’ he might have a resource 
wherewith * to arm all the tanners, cheesemongers, and venders of honey in 
the town, and then seize upon the granaries.’”” The imagination of Demus is 
presently occupied with this narration, and he exclaims in an accent of terror 
and dismay at the deceits which were practised upon him. Cleon endeavours 
to reassure him—and particularly boasts of his talent in keeping down cabals, 
and of his readiness at giving tongue, when a conspiracy is on foot. * Like 
enough,” says his persevering rival: ‘conspiracy is to you, what troubled 
water is to those who fish for eels. When the lake is still, their labour goes 
for nothing; when the mud is well stirred, they take eels in plenty. It is the 
same case between our city and yourself. But tell me,” he continues, ‘ you 
deal in leather, and you profess a great affection for Demus: did you ever, in 
the plenitude of your love, make him your debtor for a pair of shoes?” ‘That 
I ’ll be sworn he did not,”’ says the old gentleman. ‘The Sausage-vender fol- 
lows up his blow by instantly presenting a pair. Demus is all gratitude—he 
declares that himself, the republic, and his toes never had so sincere a friend. 
These kind affections are still further improved by the present of one of those 
mantles which had double sleeves hanging down from the shoulder blade. 
‘‘Themistocles himself,’ says Demus, in a transport of gratitude, ** never 
struck upon a brighter thought than this: his fortifications in the Peiraus were 
a brilliant invention; but this far surpasses it!*? Cleon reproaches his adver- 
sary with his servile flattery: ** 1 have but borrowed your own manners,” re- 
plies his opponent: “I am like our Athenians, who having drunk freely at an 


* Of the nature of this punishment more will be said hereafter: one nearly simi- 
lar exists in the despotic empire of China, where the Emperor is as jealous of his 
authority, as the sovereign people of Athens were of their supreme dominion. It is 
enacted in the penal code of China, that if any officer belonging to any of the de- 
partments of government, or any private individual, shall address the Emperor in 
praise of the virtues, abilities, or successful administration, of any of his Majesty’s 
confidential ministers of state, it is to be considered as an evidence of a treasonable 


conspiracy subversive of government, and shall therefore be investigated with the ut- 


most strictness and accuracy: the causes and origin of these interested praises of 


persons high in rank and office being traced, the offending party shall suffer death, 
by being beheaded, after remaining in prison the usual period. His wives and chil- 
dren shall become slaves, and his property shall be confiscated.—Ta Tsing Leu Lee, 
etc., by Sir George Staunton. 
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entertainment, and finding it necessary to retire for a moment, use their neigh- 
bours *slippers instead of their own.”’ Cleon now finds it necessary to open 
his pursestrings, and he makes a present of a robe—but the old gentleman’s 
nose grows delicate, and he complains bitterly of a smell of leather. The 
rival courtier improves the hint. ‘Do you remember, sir, when {silphium- 
spice was sold so cheap?’ “Ido,” says Demus. “It was all this man’s 
doing; he thought the low price would tempt you to a purchase: then, says 
he, when my masters sit in the Courts of Justice, they will poison each other 
with their own effluvia.’? More humour of this kind follows, till Cleon, vexed 
at his adversary’s success, who sounds indeed the very bass string of humility 
to gain the ascendancy over Demus, threatens him with some of those vexa- 
tious proceedings, which, by the peculiar nature of the Attic constitution, a 
man, high in office, could so easily employ to harass those who had incurred 
his displeasure. 


For this, friend, it shall be thy fate And still the more to drain thy purse, 
To fit a {vessel for the state ; A leaky skiff shall be thy curse. 


* It appears to have been a custom among the Grecks, to leave their slippers in 
an antichamber when they went to an entertainment. 

{ The silphium, or herb Benjamin, was much used by the ancients in medicine. 
It was brought chiefly from the country of Cyrene, and was held in such high 
veneration, that a leaf of it was suspended in the Temple of Apollo. Cleon, it ap- 
pears, had provided that this valuable herb should be brought in great quantities to 
Athens; and for this he deserved commendation. It was the poet’s purpose, how- 
ever, to put an unfavourable, or at least a ridiculous construction on all his actions. 

+ For the Athenian fleet, the state furnished only the ship and the crew; all the 
other expenses fell upon the rich citizens, who, when appointed to this office, took 
the name of Trierarcs. Thus, under democracy, as Mr Mitford observes, no man 
was master of his own: property, person, everything must be devoted, not to the 
service only, but to the pleasure and fancy of the people. The wealthy were not 
allowed the choice of leaving Attica, and the constitution positively denied them the 
choice of quiet there. To execute the duties of magistracy, to equip a ship of war, 
to preside at a public feast, to direct a dramatic entertainment, and to farnish the 
whole cost, were equally required of all supposed of competent estate. 

“The spirit of tyranny,” continues the historian, “ inherent in the Athenian con- 
stitution, and the disregard, upon principle, for property and the convenience and 
satisfaction of individuals, are very strikingly marked in a regulation which we find 
had the force of law. When an expensive office, and particularly when the equip- 
ment of a trireme (as the larger vessels of war were termed) was assessed on any 
one, he might, for the time, avoid the burthen by indicating a richer man; and if 
the superiér wealth were denied, offering to exchange estates. ‘The person so chal- 
lenged had no alternative but to take upon himself the office, or accept the exchange. 
The satisfaction thus of an Englishman, in considering his house and his field, more 
securely his own under the protection of the law, than a castle defended by its gar- 
rison, or a kingdom by its armies, was unknown in Attica. It was as dangerous to 
be rich under the Athenian democracy as under the Turkish despotism; the same 
subterfuges were used to conceal wealth; the same bribery and flattery to preserve 
it; with this difference principally, that, in Athens, the flattery was grosser, in pro- 


portion to the low condition of the flattered and their multitude; which so divided 
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With all the neverending cares 
Of pitching, tarring and repairs,— 
Crazy in bottom, front and tail,— 
A tottering mast—a rotten sail. 

Cuno. (to Cleon.) 
Abate your threats—restrain your ire ; 
There ’s too much wood upon the fire. 
Forbear, great man of words: no more: 
For see your vessel ’s boiling o’er. 

Cleon, 

With tribute, tax and fine oppress’d, 
You ’!I find this quarrel, friend, no jest. 
This moment I my journey hold 
To have you with the rich enroll’d. 


[ November, 


Saus, (solemnly.) 
All threat I forbear, 
Or the menaced might rue it: 
But I have a prayer, 
And the gods see me through it.— 
(speaking rapidly) May a pan of sleeve 
fish, 
Hot as fancy could wish, 
Before you take station 
Some day, when oration 
In Miletus’ aid 
You ’re preparing to hold ;— 
The price of your labour 
A talent of *gold. 


the shame, that, equally in receiving adulation and committing iniquity, no man 


blushed for himself.” Hist. of Greece. 


To the sentiments thus forcibly and justly expressed, the following lines from the 
Miles of Antiphanes can add little weight, but as they show the feelings of the 
Athenians themselves on the hardships to which this note refers. 


O, what a fool is he, 
Who dreams about stability, or thinks, 


Good easy dolt! that aught in life’s secure! 
Security !—either a loan is ask’d ; 


Then house and all that it contains are gone 


At one fell sweep—or you ’ve a suit to meet, 


And Law and Ruin ever are twin brothers.— 


Art nam’d to a general’s post? fines, penalties, 


And debts upon the heels of office follow. 


Do the stage charges fall upon you? good: 


The Chorus must go clad in spangled robes, 


Yourself may pace in rags. 


Far happier he 


Who ’s nam’d a trierarc :—he buys a halter 


And wisely balks at once th’ expensive oftice.— 


Sleeping or waking,—on the sea or land— 


Among your menials or before your foes, 


Danger and Insecurity are with you. 


The very table, charg’d with viands, is 


Mere mock’ry oft;—gives promise to the eye, 


And breaks it to the lip. 


Is there nought safe then? 


Yes, by the gods,—that which has pass’d the teeth, 


And is in state of deglutition—reckon 


Yourself secure of that and that alone :— 


All else is fleet, precarious, insecure. 


* Fees and benevolencies of this kind were frequently given to the public orators 


at Athens by foreign states, in order to keep them in their interest. We learn 


through Aischines (Oratio de Corona) that a yearly sum of sixty pounds was to be 


received by Demosthenes from the Amphissians, as a compensation for his support 


of their cause at Athens. 
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The fish quite in prime, You resolv’d to decline 

And your appetite loose, Neither wages nor feast, 

Yet wishing in time To your mouth straight consign 
To be down at the House; Half a score at the least— 
While your lips are preparing Your throat it takes umbrage 
The feast to begin, At so much stor’d within it; 
With a summons appearing, You choke—give a gast,— 
Steps a messenger in; And are gone in a minute. 


This imprecation, for which the Sausage-vender appears to have summoned 
all his powers, is much to the taste of the Cuorus: and that moral body swear 
by Jupiter, by Apollo, and by Ceres, a triple oath which the last invocation 
rendered most confirmatory, that the Sausage-vender had spoken nothing but 
what had their commendation. Demus himself is roused, and breaks out into 
an eulogium; but panegyric was unusual to him, and even his praise is 
coupled with a sarcasm. 


Demus. 1 have observed this man: he wears a show 
Of honesty, more than I ever saw 
In those who go for many to the *penny. 
In sooth I love the man—for you, fine Paphlagonian, 
Who hold such large professions of your love, 
Know that you ’ve anger’d me beyond all suff’rance, 
And are dismiss’d:—I ask your fring of office. (Cleon gives his ring.) 
(To Saus.) To you and to your care I do commend it. 
Cleon, One word at parting—I have left your service— 
Who follows me, believe, will prove a {knave 
Still greater than myself. 
Dem, (to Cleon.) Why how now, rogue! 
This is no ring of mine—it tallies not 
With my device, or much my eyes deceive me. 
Saus, Allow me, sir—what might be your impression ? 
Dem. A roasted thrium with thick §fat inclosed. 
Saus. (looking at the ring.) I see no thrium. 
Dem. What the impression then ? 


* Demus alludes to the obol, the usual compensation for services among the Athe- 
nians. 

+ This ring may be considered as equivalent to our Great Seal. The direction of 
public affairs was chiefly entrusted to the confidential person who held it; the Ar- 
chons, the ostensible magistrates of Athens, possessing very little actual power. The 
engravers of seals, who must have formed a considerable body in Athens, were for- 
bidden by law, to keep an impression of any seal which they had cut, in their shops, 
to prevent the frauds which might arise from counterfeiting the seals of private in- 
dividuals. 

+ This was a dreary prospect for the Athenians, and a keen sarcasm on her public 
men. 

§ The nature of the thrium has been explained in the Acharnians. The Greek 
word Demus, with a variation of accent, signified “ obesity,” as well as “ the people.” 
The allusion is evident. 
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Saus. A wide mouth’d gull—high seated on a rock, 
In act to make a speech. 


Dem. Me miserable ! 
Saus. What ails you, sir? 
Dem. Away with it—it is 


No seal of mine —Cleonymus may own it, 
It is his property. Take this, (giving another ring to Saus.) and be 
Therewith invested with supreme command 
And sov’reignty o’er this my house and treasury. 
Cleon. One word —upon my knees—I have some oracles— 
Make your ear partner to them, ere you pass 
Your last resolve. 
Saus. I too have oracles, 
That claim a hearing. 
Cleon. (to Demus, showing him an oracle.) Sir, *t is worded here, 
A time shall come, when crown’d with blooming roses 
Demus shall sway the universal world. 
Saus. ’T is worded, sir, in mine, that, deck’d in purple,— 
A crown upon his head, and charioted 
In golden car,—Demus—in all the pomp 
And circumstance of mighty majesty— 
Shall hold pursuit—of Thracian *Smycythes— 
And her fair lord. 


Cleon, Produce your oracles. 
Saus, I wait no second bidding. 
Dem, (to Cleon.) Let the same 


Be done by you— 
Cleon. Your bidding is obeyed— 
I go.—(hurrying off.) 


Saus. I vanish.— 


The 
A short intermede relieves the time, while the two disputants are absent afew | 
fetching their oracles. It is scarcely susceptible of translation ; the reader’s as pos 
indulgence is desired for the following attempt.—In the education of Athenian 
youth, the science of music formed a prominent part; and the Greek music, it iat. 
has been already observed, was intimately connected with the principles of Here 1 
grammar. ‘The Cuorvs allege it to have been a complaint of Cleon’s tutor on of the 
the harp, that his pupil could apply himself to nothing but the Dorie measure partici 
in music: the double powers of the language thus enabling them to raise a crowd 
smile at Cleon’s bribery and love of presents. were | 
Peire 
* The humour of this passage, such as it is, must be sacrificed to the explanation. beauti 
When a married woman was cited to appear before a magistrate at Athens, her hus- at the 
band was also summoned in this form, tay deve uae voy xupioy, 1. @., such a woman and of ma 
her lord; because wives being under the government of their husbands, were not displa 


permitted to appear in any court without them. Hence the allusion —Smycythes 
was a king of Thrace: the poet, falling in with that particular law term in the text, 
by which a summons was issued, contrives to raise a laugh at the efleminacy of Smy- 
cythes, as if he had been the lady, instead of the gentleman ;—a mistake which the 
feminine termination of his name favoured. 
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Cuorus. 
That day of all shall break most grateful 
To this and future generations ; 
When death shall take our chief most hateful, 
And Cleon end his usurpations. 
Yet in the *Deigma many a day, 
I hear our crabbed elders say, 
With face where age and verjuice play 
And wrestle ; 


That Cleon state and grandeur losing, 
Our town two weapons were misusing, 
ne op 
Of use for gath’ring and for bruising, 
To wit, a scoop and pestle. 


That hands like Cleon’s, richly gifted, 

To compass any depths should fail, 

Is what with wonder most uplifted 

I hear, and scarce believe the tale. 

And yet his schoolmates still admire, 

What sounds broke from his infant lyre, 

And still they tell how stung with ire, 
And rage plethorie, 


The master-lutist spurn’d his fee, 
And chid his pupil bitterly, 
‘«* Avaunt that harp! whose only key 
Is tuned to the Doric.” 


The Third Act is much calculated to try the unclassical reader’s patience ; 
afew omissions have been made in it, that the task might be rendered as light 
as possible. 


* The Deigma was situated in the Peireus and answered to the modern ’Change. 
Here were to be seen strangers, arriving from all the nations situated on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Euxine seas; and as if to prove that the arts more 
particularly flourish under the patronage of commerce, no part of Athens was more 
crowded with pictures and statues. None of the Athenians, according to Aristotle, 
were so distinguished for their urbanity and politeness as the inhabitants of the 
Peireus; it is there accordingly that Plato has laid the scene of some of his most 
beautiful dialogues. It was among the merchants, the bankers, and the shipmasters 
at the Peireus, that the great orator Demosthenes acquired his extensive knowledge 
of maritime usury, naval contracts, and those remarkable subtleties which the Greeks 
displayed in their commercial transactions. De Pauw, t. i. 72. 208. ii. 20, 
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ACT III. 
SCENE I. 


Cron, SavsaGE-SELLER, Demus, Cuorvs. 


Cleon (to Demus.) You see, sir, what I *bear, yet forms not this 
The whole. 

Saus, (to Demus.) I am a thaw—a dissolution— 
My back runs oceans, with the weight of pressure ; 
Yet sum not these the half. 


Dem. What may you bear? 
Cleon, Predictions—oracles, 

Dem. What all? 

Cleon. Now you 


Admire—and yet a chest possest entire 
Is left behind ! 
Saus. I have a tgarret stor’d 
With them, and eke two dwelling chambers. whole. 
Dem. And who has worded these ? 
Cleon, Mine come from Bacis. 
Dem, (to Saus.) And yours? 
Saus. From Glanis, sir, his elder brother. 
Dem. And what may they relate to? 
Cleon. They relate 
To Athens and to Pylus—to yourself— 
To me—to everything. 
Dem, (to Saus.) And your’s? 
Saus. Mine tell 
Of Athens’ blooming town, and paltry lentils ;— 
Of Lacedemon and of dainty mackarel ;— 
They speak of men, who play the subtle trickster, 
As they mete corn at Market.—They relate 
To you and me—(to Cleon) for thee, knave, hang thyself. 
Dem. Now mould them for my ears, and see you read 
That first, which prophesies my after glory, 
How I shall lift me in the clouds fan eagle! 
My love is link’d most strangely to that prophecy ! 


* The two candidates for the favour of Demus enter, labouring under a weight of 
oracles. 

+ The modern Greeks, (says Atheneus, lib. ii. p. 57,) used urea in the same 
sense that the earlier Greeks used #2: which signified the upper part of the house, 
and also an egg. Clearchus says, that the story of the beautiful Helen having 
been born from an egg was derived from her having occupied an apartment thus 
situated. 

+ Aristophanes mentions this old oracle, so gratifying to Athenian pride and love 
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Cleon. It shall be done, sir,—list. 
(Reads) * Predictions are come from Apollo’s blest shrine: 
Let the son of *Erectheus their import divine. 
A dog is about him, that ’s mighty to bark ; 
His wit is from heaven, his tooth from a shark ; 
Pay and gift he ’II provide, if well guarded his days ;— 
But ravens croak hoarsely, and daws clamour raise.” 
Dem. This lies beyond my reach: I marvel much 
Why dogs and jackdaws couple with Erectheus. 
Cleon. The dog, sir, points to me; who else keeps watch 
And barks? Apollo bids that you preserve 
Your dog. 
Saus. Build not the faith of oracles 
On him: he knows them, mighty sir, dog fashion ; 
And bites them like a cur, that gnaws the post 
He ’s tied to: I have here a prophecy 
That speaks (and its words bear the stamp of truth) 
Respecting this same dog. 
Dem, Out with it straight: 
{ *ll look me out a trusty stone, meantime, 
Lest this dog oracle should give a gripe. 
Saus. (reads.) ‘* Erectheus’ great son, let thy thoughts musing dwell 
On the slavedealing dog, that fit tenant for Hell. 
He fawns as you sup; but your eye once away, 
He darts on your bread, and your fish is his prey. 
The tkitchen and pantry at night see his tricks, 
And a plate, or an island, is gone, where he licks.” 
Dem. Success to Glanis: trust me, he speaks most 
Unto the purpose. 
Cleon. Dearest Demus—hear 
Again, then judge between us: 
(Reads.) ‘In Athens the sacred, a ery ’s heard for help: 
A woman ’s in labour ;—a lion her whelp, 
For warfare he ’s born, and will fight by the great 
With the ants and the gnats, and the vermin of state. 


of dominion, in two or three of his comedies. The powers of the German language 
enable Wieland to give it in the very words and metre of the original. 

Glhuckliche Stadt der Athene, der Siegverleihenden Gottin, 

Vieles hast du gesehn, viel gedullet, viel gearbeitet, 

Aber du wirst auch dafur ein Adler in Wolken auf immer. 

It was in the spirit of this lust for universal empire, that this ambitious republic 
exacted an oath of all her young men, when they entered the military service, that 
they would improve the dominions of Athens to the utmost of their abilities, “ while 
there were vineyards and olive trees without its limits.” The pleasantry of making 
Cleon engage to recite this favourite prediction and then putting one, which relates 
solely to his own interest, into his mouth, will not escape the reader. 

* Erectheus is most probably known to the reader, as an ancient king of Athens, 

+ By the kitchen is meant the Prytaneum: in the following line occurs one of 
those pleasantries by surprise, which so often meet us in Aristophanes. 
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On Gratitude rests it this guard to environ 
With a wall of stout wood, and a turret of iron.” 
Dem. Dost reach him? (turning to the Sausage-seller.) 


Saus. Sir, not I. 

Cleon, And yet the God 
Speaks clear. I am the lion, and I claim 
Protection. 

Dem. Good : his words sure stand with reason: 


Who else may plead *a lion’s tooth and claws! 
Saus. Aye, but he sinks the iron wall and wood, 
Where Phebus wills that you hold guard of him; 
And thus he falsifies the exposition, 
Dem, And how do you expound it? 
Saus. By the wood 
And iron wall I understand the pillory :— 
The oracle enjoins, he takes his place there. 
Dem. And I subscribe me to its pleasure— 
Cleon. Nay, 
Not so: the envious crows are croaking round me; 
(Fawningly.) Let your hawk win your love; think who tbound and who 
bore 
The young Spartan ravens in chains to your shore. 
Saus. The man was in his cups, when he achieved 
The feat—and what so wondrous in the deed ?— 
The weakest sex can bear a burthen, be it 
Once lifted to {their head. (7'o Demus.) But, sir, I have 
A §prophecy will please your royal ear: 
It has our fleet for object. 
Dem. I ’m all attention. 
(Sighs.) Would it might pay our crews their due arrears! 
Saus. (reads.) * A riddle, a riddle ’s the theme of my story— 
°T is a dog in the stern; *t is a ||fox a priori; 


* There is a play of words in the original, calculated to raise an innocent laugh 
at one Antileo. I have given a substitute for it. 

+ The prisoners made at Pylus were not only brought in chains to Athens, but a 
decree of the people ordained, (Thue. I. iv. c. 41.) that they should be kept in chains, 
till some arrangement was made between the two contending states: with a further 
provision, that if the Peloponnesians in the interim invaded Attica, the prisoners 
should immediately be put to death. “Such,” says Mr Mitford, “ were at that time 
the maxims of warfare among those who boasted to be the most civilized, and indeed 
the only civilized people upon earth; and such the motives for preferring death in 
the field to the condition so mild, in modern Europe, except in France since the 
revolution, of a prisoner of war.” 

+ The poet insinuates, that Cleon owed his success at Pylus to the previous 
arrangements of Demosthenes. The scholiast enters into a long explanation of the 
passage. 

§ An old oracle respecting Pylus has been omitted. It is introduced only for the 
purpose of making two puns on propyleon, a forecourt, and pyelus, a bathing- 
vessel. 

By the fox-dog, says Casaubon, is meant Cleon, as uniting in himself the worst 
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Its knowledge is various, its foot swift and sure, 
And its gripe, aim’d in secret, leaves nothing secure.””— 
Dost comprehend ? 

Dem. No further, friend, than this: 
That your fox-dog must mean Philostratus : 
None couples the two species sure but he. 

Saus. You ’re vicious in your guess. The oracle 
Enjoins you grant no *tribute gath’ring ships, 
Nor heed the Paphlagonian’s suit for them. 

Dem. Why calls the oracle a vessel fox-dog ? 

Saus, With reason good: a ship is swift, and what 
Is swifter than a dog? 

Dem. Why join the names 
Of fox and dog? 


qualities of both those animals. The sarcasm (with a passing blow upon one Philo- 
stratus, a brothel keeper) is directed (where, at the outset, it might little be expected 
by the modern reader) against that particular species of vessel, which the Athenians 
employed in collecting tribute from the islanders! This part of Athenian polity 
will require more notice than the light raillery, which Aristophanes has ventured to 
pass upon it: the practice indeed was in his time only commencing. 

* The tribute gathering business, as Mr Mitford calls it, is one of the most dis- 
gusting pictures, among the many which Athenian history presents to us. The 
words of Phocion, when sent upon this odious employment, are too well known to 
need mentioning; but Phocion in this, as in other matters, stood single among his 
countrymen. The commander of the tribute gathering fleet, says the English histo- 
rian of Greece, made his own terms with all the numerous maritime states of the 
shores of the Augean. Paying him as he required, they were to have protection for 
their commerce: not so paying, they would be open to depredation from pirates, 
especially the greatest of pirates, the commander of the Athenian fleet. The pecu- 
lation was reduced to a system. Every man in the fleet, according to his rank, had 
regularly his share. The treasury profited little: but every individual seaman being 
interested in the corruption, and the fleet being a large part of the commonwealth, 
not only to bring any to punishment was seldom possible, but the peculator, through 
the interest he acquired by allowing a share in the peculation, was generally safer 
than the honest commander, who would dare to deny to those under him the wages 
of corruption. Hist. of Greece, v. vii. 376. A valuable passage from the speech of 
Demosthenes de Chers, translated by the same author, admirably confirms this state- 
ment. “In this dilemma of the republic,” says the orator, “I must speak openly : 
and at all risk for the consequences, I will assure you, that no naval commander 
ever sails from your harbours, but he receives p.esents. ‘They come from the Chians, 
the Erythraans, all the commercial states likely to be within reach of your fleets: I 
mean, however, the Asiatic only. If he has but one or two ships under his orders, 
he has something: if his force is greater, he has more in proportion. The pretence 
of these presents is goodwill to the commander: under that title they are offered. 
But those states you may be sure, none of them give this money for nothing: they 
pay for the safety of their commerce; that their ships may be, not plundered, but 
protected.” v. viii. 327. The infamous Chares, the unworthy associate of Demos- 
thenes, was supposed to have raised, in the course of his various commands, no less 
than 1500 talents, near 300,000/. which he distributed among his favourite officers 
and supporting orators. 
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Saus, 'To part them were to separate 
The ships and those they carry in them—sir— 
Our soldiers are the foxes, witness many 
A town whose grapes have feasted them. 
Dem, The oracle 
Is right—but, friend—money runs short, and foxes 
Abound—how satisfy them all ? 
Saus. Rest that 
With me: a three days’ pay shall be allowed them. 
(feads.) But another prediction awaits my lord’s ear ; 
*T is Phebus that warns—* of *Cyllene beware.” 
Dem. Cyllene, Cyllene, (to Saus.) how this understand ? 
Saus, Cyllene is lameness, and means a maim’d hand. 
To Cleon’s apply it;—as with bruise or with maim— 
Still *t is bent with— Your honour, drop gift in the same.” 
Cleon, You are wrong; when maim’d hands are the point in dispute, 
Diopeithes knows best how to settle the suit. 
But enough—I ’ve an oracle yet to declare, 
It comes from the clouds and is borne on the air. 
(To Demus) Like an eagle, it tells, you shall spread your wide wings, 
A lord over monarchs, a king over kings. 
Saus. (eagerly.) I’ve the same; while a clause supplemental extends 
Your reign to the Red Sea, and earth’s {farthest ends ; 
With a seat on the bench in remote Ecbatane, 
And a banquet of sweets, while the suits are in train. 
Cleon, I have seen me a vision; I ’ve dream’d me a dream: 
Its author was Pallas, and Demus its theme: 
The cup tarytena blaz’d wide in her hand, 
And plenty and riches fell wide o’er the land. 
Saus. I too have my visions and dreams of the night: 
Our Lady and §ow] stood confest to my sight: 


* Cyllene was a city of Arcadia: a Greek word of similar sound signifies a lamed 
hand. The poet is preparing a blow at Cleon’s corruption and love of bribes: the 
blow is also made to fall upon Diopeithes, whose hand appears to have been maimed 
in some discreditable exploit. 

+ An allusion has already been made to a singular oath, which was taken by the 
young men of Athens, before they went upon an expedition. It was taken in the 
temple of Agraulos, and implied, that they would consider wheat and barley, and 
vines and olives to be the limits of Attica; by which, says Plutarch, they were taught 
to claim a title to all lands that were manured and fruitful. Life of Alcibiades, 

+ The arytena was a sort of cup or vessel used to draw water with. 

§ A gentleman who can bring the most profound erudition to the aid of his re- 
searches, has remarked that the owl was very properly made the symbol of Minerva, 
(the pure emanation of the divine mind,) as it is a bird which seems to surpass all 
other creatures in acuteness and refinement of organic perception ; its eye being cal- 
culated to discern objects which, to all others, are enveloped in darkness; its ear to 
hear sounds distinctly, when no other can perceive them at all; and its nostrils to 
discriminate effluvia with such nicety, that it has been deemed prophetic from dis- 
covering the putridity of death, even in the first stages of disease. R. P. Knight’s 
Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology. 
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From the cup *aryballus choice blessings she threw, 
On him (turning to Cleon) fell tanpickle, and nectar on you (fo Demus). 


If the reader has been content to follow me through these oracles and pre- 
dictions, he will probably come to the same conclusions with Demus; that of 
the two prophets, Glanis is much the wiser man. One only resource now re- 
mained for Cleon. The nation which ranked cookery among the liberal arts, 
and whose mythical fables sent Hercules to the relief of Prometheus (the 
emblem of afflicted humanity, according to W. Schlegel) in a wine cup, had 
other appetites to be gratified besides a love of power and dominion; and Cleon 
determines to appeal from his master’s hopes and fears to the humbler gratifi- 
cations of his palate. The first attack is made through the medium of barley, 
and the offer of providing him daily sustenance—but the bare mention of 
barley is offensive to Demus—he had been deceived enough already on that 
point by Cleon and {Thuphanes. An offer of prepared wheat does not pro- 
pitiate him more. The Sausage-vender is both more delicate and profuse: the 
banquet which he proposes to lay before his master is to consist of little 
puddings well baked, and broiled fish; and his life, as this aspirant to favour 
declares, shall be nothing but a scene of mastication. The imagination of 
Demus begins to open to the flattering prospect. 


Dem. About it straight then, and—observe— 

Who caters best and offers me most presents, 

To him I give the state and all its harness. 
Cleon (running.) Sayst thou? I’m on my legs, and start this instant. 
Saus. (running faster.) I’ve left already longer space behind me. 


SCENE II. 


Cuorvus, Demus. 


Cuor. Honour, power and high estate, 
Demus, mighty §lord, hast thou! 
To thy sceptre small and great 
In obeisance lowly bow!— 


* The aryballus was a vessel shaped like a purse, broad at bottom and narrow at 
top. On the names and properties of Greek vases of every description, the reader 
may consult the eleventh book of Athenezus. That those beautiful specimens of art, 
which still excite the utmost admiration, should have been highly prized by a people, 
whose niceness of organic perception best enabled them to appreciate their merits, 
forms no subject of wonder: but a smile is excited, when we find that one man 
(Pytheas of Phigalia) carried his admiration of them so far, as to leave an epitaph 
for his tomb behind him, (vid. Athen. |. xi. p. 465.) in which it was considered less 
a point that posterity should be made acquainted with his goodness and his temper- 
ance, (virtues which it appears really belonged to him,) than that he died possessed 
of more vases of every description than any of his predecessors. 

+ Thuphanes, according to the scholiast, was a secretary of Cleon ; what particular 
transaction is here alluded to, the scholiast does not mention. 

+ The measure, to which this little dialogue has been adapted, is borrowed from 
one of those ballads of Campbell’s, which make every pulse in his readers beat, and 
which the maritime Genius of our island seems to have dictated to that admirable poet. 

§ In the original the term is tyrant; and very justly: the true Demus of Athens 
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Yet you ’re easy to his hand whoever cringes ; 
Ev’ry fool you gape upon, 
Ev’ry *speech your ear hath won, 
While your wits move off and on 
Their hinges. 
Dem, (surlily.) Hinges in their teeth, who deem 
That Demus is an easy fool; 
If he yawn and if he dream, 
If he tipple, *t is by rule; 
°T is his way to keep in pay one knave to ease him ;— 
Him he keeps for guide and gull, 
But when once the spunge is full, 
To himself the knave he ’II pull, 
And tsqueeze him. 
Cuor. I can feel, and I commend 
This your wisdom’s sign and seal ; 
If it own a proper end, 
If with public men you deal, 
As with scapegoat and the land’s devoted sinner ; 
If you lodge them in the {Pnyx, 


united in himself all the powers of government, legislative, executive, financial and 
judicial, which, as Montesquieu observes, constitutes the very essence of tyranny. 
See the Areiopagitic Oration of Isocrates, v. i. p. 288. 

* This trait in the character of the Athenian people is painted with admirable 
force by Thucydides, (Lib. iii. s. 38.) in a passage excellently and closely translated 
by Hobbes. ‘The sentiments in the original are put into the mouth of Cleon, that 
the historian, without violating the impartiality which he so strictly observes, may 
have an oppor.unity of describing that demagogue indirectly through the speech of 
his opponent Diodorus. 

“Tt is your custom to be spectators of words and hearers of actions, beholding 
future actions in the words of them that speak well, as possible to come to pass; and 
actions already past in the orations of such as make the most of them, and that with 
such assurance as if what you saw with your eyes were not more certain than what 
you hear related. You are excellent men for one to deceive with a speech of a new 
strain, but backward to follow any tied advice: slaves to strange things, contemners 
of things usual. You would every one chiefly give the best advice, but if you can- 
not, then you will contradict those that do. You would not be thought to come after 
with your opinion ; but rather if anything be acutely spoken, to applause it first, and 
to appear ready apprehenders of what is spoken, even before it be out; but slow to 
preconceive the sequel of the same. You would hear, as one may say, somewhat 
else than what our life is conversant in; and yet you sufficiently understand not 
that, that is before your eyes. And to speak plainly, overcome with the delight of 
the ear, you are rather like unto spectators, sitting to hear the contentions of sophists, 
than to men that deliberate the state of a commonwealth.” 

{ The marks of kindred, which Mr Mitford (vol. v. p. 22,) notices between the 
Turkish despotism and the Athenian democracy, are probably founded on this pas- 
sage of Aristophanes. 

¢ This alludes to a custom practised among the ancients for averting famine, 
plague, or any epidemic disorder. A man and woman were entertained at the public 
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Then when fit occasion pricks, 
On the fattest there you fix 
For a dinner. 


Dem. Hear and own, that I have known 
To circumvent when prest ; 
Eyes I close and seem to doze, 
But ’t is dog sleep at the best; 
While the varlets fondly cram I ’m heedful : 
For the learned in the law 
Know with *camus I can draw, 
As with probe from throat or maw, 
What ’s needful. 


With this fdialogue ends the third act; if Aristophanes have no other merit, 


expense, who might serve upon occasion as expiatory victims, each for his own sex. 
The ceremony was to march them round the streets to the sound of instruments, to 
give them a few stripes with rods, and then make them leave the city. Sometimes 
the unfortunate pair were burnt, and their ashes thrown into the sea. A practice 
somewhat similar seems to have prevailed at Arles. “In that part of the town of 
Arles, called La Roquette,” says Mr Thicknesse, “I was shown the place where 
formerly stood an elevated altar, whereon three young citizens were sacrificed an- 
nually, and who were fattened at the public expense for a whole year, for that horrid 
purpose! On the first of May their throats were cut in the presence of a prodigious 
multitude of people, assembled from all parts; among whom the blood of the victim 
was thrown, for they weakly imagined that their sins were expiated by this barba- 
rous practice.” Thicknesse’s Journey, vol. ii. p. 18. See also the French Anachar- 
sis, t. iii. p. 409. 

* The camus was a little funnel, through which the dicasts cast into the urns the 
beans, which were to decide upon the acquittal or condemnation of prisoners. 

+ The following note is rather longer than has been usually allowed in the present 
work; but the translator feels that some apology is due for the inadequate manner 
in which this little dialogue is rendered, and he is happy to do it in the words of a 
writer who, with talents to which he has no pretensions, feels it necessary to make 
the same excuse, and in part advances the same cause of failure, viz., the difference 
of language. The note is the more readily inserted, as the reader will perceive that 
a little use has been made of a small part of it in the preface to this play. 

“Ohne mir, wie der mahler in Lessings Emilia Galotti, viel darauf einzubil- 
den, dass ich weiss, was und wie viel von den feinsten Schénheiten, Atticismen, 
Anspielungen, Wendungen, Schattirungen und Druckern des Originals in meiner 
Kopie verlohren geht, und wie und warum es verlohren geht, verkiimmert mir 
das blosse Gefiihl, dass soviel (nicht immer durch meine schuld) verlohren 
geht und verlohren gehen muss, alle Freude an dem was hie und da viel- 
leicht gelungen ist. Dies ist ganz besonders bey den intermezzen der Cuong 
der Fall, die gerade das schénste in diesem Dichter sind. Unlaugbar liegt eine 
der hauptursachen, warum ein Ubersetzer des Aristofanes ein so béses spiel hat, 
in seiner Sprache. Was ich gegeben habe, “steckt dem Dieb die Sonde in Rachen,” 
sagt nicht die hilfte dessen, was der Dichter mit den zwey worten xayov xarapendov 
darstellt, und es brauchte, um sie zu erkliren, eine lange und tadiose note, die der 
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at least it cannot be denied that he thoroughly understood the character and 
brutal feelings of a mob; for an ochlocracy is the same in all countries,— 
grasping, supercilious, arrogant and overbearing,—winking at iniquities by 
which themselves are to be profited, and only just because they are selfish. 


ACT IV. 
SCENE I. 
Cieon, SauSAGE-vENDER, Demus, Cuorvs. 


Cleon (to Saus.) Off, knave! and feast the *crows. 


Griechischgelehrte nicht bedarf, und wobey die andern leser nichts gewiinnen. 
Eben so ist es in der ersten strofe des Demos mit dem worte uaauv in der Stelle, 
dures re yap idoucs Bovrrwy ve xaS’ nuspay, das in den zuhorern sogleich das Bild eines 
kiirzlich gebohrnen Sauglings erweckte, und so schén dazu hilft, die dumpfe 
Behiglichkeit des divino far niente auszudriicken. Denn gewiss meynte Aristo- 
fanes mehr damit, als potitare in dies, oder gobeleter tous les jours. Das ganze 
leben des suverinen volks zu Athen war, so zu sagen, nichts anders als ein immer- 
wihrendes nippen und nicken, schnappen, gaffen, aufhorchen, witzeln, necken, hin 
und herflattern; ein Leben ohne Plan, und ohne zweck, ohne wahre Thitigkeit 
und ohne wirklichen Genuss, unter ewigem Streben nach heyden, mitten in den 
Zerstreuungen der albernsten Langeweile, hingetraumt. Hiezu giebt kein anderer 
Autor so viele und starke Belege als Aristofanes. Freylich war dies nicht immer 
der Karakter der Bewohner der Minerven stadt gewesen; und man koénnte nicht 
ohne Grund behaupten, dass sie erst durch den vollen Gebrauch ihrer volkssuverini- 
tit, unter den heillosen Demagogen, die auf den Perikles folgten, so schlecht 
geworden, wie sie sich im Verlauf des Peloponnesischen Krieges gezeigt haben, 
und wie unser Dichter sie in allen seinem Stiicken, besonders in diesem und in den 
Wesren und Voceun darstellt. Auch das ist ein Meisterzug im Karakter des 
Athenischen Suveriins, dass Demos sich fiir einen michtigen Politikus halt, weil er 
sich von seinem Ministern betriigen und bestehlen lisst um sie hernach wieder 
ausdriicken zu konnen.—(Die Ritter des Arist. iibersetzt von Wieland.) The allu- 
sions, contained in this note, to the delicate beauties of language, Attic spirit, play 
of words, ingenious turns, and shades of character, exhibited in the original of this 
truly Aristophanic little dialogue, are such as might be expected from the author of 
Oberon: his tippling, boozing, muddle-headed, snapping, gaping, jeering, egging, 
volatile, fluttering Demvus, who considers it as a master stroke in politics to let his 
ministers cheat him and steal, that he may be the gainer by their thefts, presents no 
trait of character, which the writings of the author whom he translates, do not justify. 
The reader, who wishes for further classical authority for some of these features of 
character in the sovereign multitude of Athens, may consult Plato’s Apologia, 
p. 364. (G.) his first Alcibiades, p. 36. (H.) and the eighth book of his Republic, 
p. 498.—Edit. Mars, Ficini. 


* The crows appear to have been in great disfavour with the Athenians; they had 
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Saus. On your own head 
Fall the ill wish! 
Cleon. Demus, I wait a week 


With hands prepar’d to show’r my gifts upon you. 
Saus, And 1 a month—a year—a century— 
Time out of mind, mind, mind. 
Dem. And I wait here 
Expecting your large promises, and venting 
Curses on both (mimics) before creation,—ation—ation. 
Saus, (to Demus.) Know’st what to do? 
Dem. Your wisdom can advise me. 
Saus. Start him and me, observe, as from the barriers: 
We ‘Il run a race as *t were, who most can give you. 
Dem, ’T is well advised: one—two—three—away ! 
Saus. We ’re gone. 
Dem, Run quick. 
Cleon. I dare him to outstrip me. 
[Exeunt Cleon and Saus. 
Dem, (solus.) I must be dainty nice indeed, if such 
A pair of lovers do not satisfy me! 


Such was the humour of the Old Comedy: it must be confessed that we 
have improved largely both in our notions of wit and humour. The rival 


the fee-simple of all that society wished to eject from itself; and thus stood to the 
Greeks somewhat in the relation of that malignant person, who, according to Rabe- 
lais, breakfasts on the souls of sergeants-at-law fricasseed. ‘The following song will 
show, that this dislike to the crow did not prevail universally among the Greeks, 
but that the same use was made in some parts of the crow, as in others was made 
of the swallow. 


Lords and ladies, for your ear, Mey thy sire in aged ease 

We have a petitioner. Nurse a boy who calls thee mother; 
Name and lineage would you know?!— ~—— And his grandam on her knees 

°T is Apollo’s child, the crow ; Rock a girl who calls him brother ;— 
Waiting till your hands dispense Kept as bride in reservation 

Gift of barley, bread or pence. For some favour’d near relation.— 

Be it but a lump of salt ; But enough now: I must tread, 

His is not the mouth to halt. Where my feet and eyes are led ; 
Nought that ’s proffer’d he denies : Dropping at each door a strain, 

Long experience makes him wise. Let me lose my suit or gain. 

Who today gives salt, he knows, Then search, worthy gentles, the cup- 
Next day fig or honey throws.— board’s close nook : 

Open, open gate and door : To the lord and still more to the lady we 
Mark! the moment we implore, look : 

Comes the daughter of the squire, Custom warrants the suit—let it still then 
With such figs as wake desire.— bear sway ; 

Maiden, for this favour done And your crow as in duty most bounden 
May thy fortunes, as they run, shall pray. 

Ever brighten—be thy spouse Athen. lib. viii. p, 359. 


Rich and of a noble house ; 
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candidates now commence their contest of presents—they consist chiefly of 
culinary articles, and that everlasting dish, the affair at Pylus, is again served 
up to the worthy Demus, whom the poet seems resolved to satiate with the 
only exploit which Cleon ever accomplished. There is so much play of 
words in this short scene, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to render 
it satisfactory to the English reader. Aristophanes, like the French Piron, is 
sometimes a mere machine for throwing out puns, squibs, sarcasms, pleas- 
antries, and play of words. He is a firework discharging the most brilliant 
scintillations on all sides, but their effect is lost, if analysed or contemplated 
too curiously. The Sausage-vender has the advantage of his rival for some 
time in his presents, till Cleon awakens his fears by talking of a dish of hare, 
which he has exclusively to present. His rival, disconcerted at first, has 
recourse to a stratagem. ‘Some ambassadors came this way to me, and their 
purses seem well filled,” ‘Where are they?’ exclaims Cleon eagerly, and 
turns about. The hareflesh was immediately in the hands of his rival, who 
presents the boasted dainty in his own name to Demus, and he of course easts 
the old affair of Pylus in the disappointed Cleon’s teeth. 

While the Sausage-vender piously refers the suggestion of this little theft 
to Minerva, and modestly takes the execution only to himself, Cleon resents 
the surprise very warmly. ‘TI had all the danger of catching the hare,” says 
he, referring to his predecessor Demosthenes. ‘ And I had all the trouble of 
dressing it,’’ says his rival. ‘+ Fools,” says Demus, in the true spirit of Athe- 
nian and democratical selfishness, ‘I care not who caught it, nor who dressed 
it; all I regard is the hand which serves it up to table.’’ A conscious feeling 
of inferiority now comes over Cleon, and one of those powerful words, which 
the Greek language only supplies, expresses his fears, that the race is against 
him, and that he shall be distanced in impudence. His rival proposes a new 
test of affection. ‘+ Let our chests,” says he, ‘be searched. It will then be 
proved who loves Demus most:” or, in the Sausage-vender’s own words, 
** who is the better man towards Demus and his stomach.” This is accord- 
ingly done. ‘That of the new candidate for power is found empty. ‘ He had 
given dear little Demus everything.”” In Cleon’s is found abundance of all 
good things ; and a tempting cheesecake particularly excites Demus’s surprise. 
‘** The rogue!” says this representative of the sovereign multitude, ‘to con- 
ceal such a prodigious cheesecake as this, and to cut me off but a mere morsel 
of it; and that, too,” subjoins the complainant, changing his *dialect for a 
reason which the learned reader will appreciate, “after I had made him a 
present of a chaplet, and added many other douceurs besides!” Cleon in vain 
pleads that he stole for the good of the country. He is ordered to lay down 
his ¢chaplet and invest his antagonist with it. Nay, says he, still struggling 
for the retention of office, 


Cleon, I have an oracle,—it came from Phebus, 
And tells to whom Fate wills I yield the mastery. 


* The change is made from the Attic to the Doric dialect; and a hearty laugh 
no doubt accompanied this sudden and significant allusion to the demagogue’s cor- 
ruption and love of presents. 

+ Cleon, according to the scholiast, had received a chaplet in full assembly from 
the people; with the privilege perhaps attached of wearing it on all occasions. 
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Saus. Declare the name—my life upon *t—the god 
Refers to me.* 

Cleon. Presumptuous !—you ! —low scoundrel ! 
To the proof:—where were you school’d, and who the teacher 
That first imbued your infant mind with knowledge ? 

Saus. The kitchen and the scullery gave me breeding ; 
And teacher I had none save blows and cuffs. 

Cleon (aside.) My mind misgives me: what am I deliver’d! 
But pass we on: (aloud) say further what the {wrestling master 
Instrucied you? 

Saus. To steal—to look the injured 
Straight in the face, and then forswear the theft. 

Cleon (aside.) Angelst and ministers of grace protect me! 
(dloud) Unclasp what art or trade your manhood practis’d. 

Saus. I dealt in sausages. 


Cleon, Aught more? 

Saus,. I found 
The bagnios employment. 

Cleon (aside.) I’m undone. 


One only hope remains. (aloud) Resolve me—practis’d you 
Within the market place, or at the §gates? 
Saus. Nay, at the gates, among the men who deal 
In salted fish. 
Cleon. All is accomplished. 
{t is the will of heav’n: bear me within :— 
A long farewell to all my former greatness! 
Adieu,|| fair chaplet! *gainst my will I quit thee, 
And give thy matchless sweets to other hands !— 
There may be knaves more fortunate than I, 
But never shall the world see thief more rascally. 
Saus, (devoutly.) Thine be the triumph, Jove Ellanian! 


* Brumoy observes, that the anagnosis, by which Cleon’s successor in office is 
pointed out, is a parody on the well known scene in the Oedipus Tyrannus, where 
the incestuous parricide is so skilfully brought to light. 

¢ The radorp:ic, or wrestling master, succeeded the yp2uuatisn and xiSzpisns. 

¢ Cleon parodies the Bellerophon of Euripides. 

§ The lowest tradesmen only practised at the gates of the town: every answer is 
made to show the utter baseness of Cleon’s rival, and thus to place himself in the 
most ignominious light. 

| Parodied from the description of the dying Alcestes taking leave of her bridal 
bed. 

4 Jupiter was worshipped at Zzina under this title upon the following occasion. 
A great drought prevailed in that island, which had nearly brought the people to 
ruin. By the united prayers ef the Pan Hellenes (or universal Greeks) to Jupiter, 
this affliction was removed. It was while making excavations in A®gina, in order 
to ascertain the proportions of the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, that the pieces of 
sculpture were dug up, which have so much exercised the ingenuity of the learned. 
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SCENE II. 
Acoracritus, Cuoraus, Demus. 


Cuo. Joy 
And gratulation to our friend; bear he 
In mem’ry’s tablet, ’t is to us he owes 
These proofs of manhood. (to 4gor.) Worthy sir, I have 
A small request—the place which Phanus holds— 
I am your suitor for the same, and fain 
Would sign your writs.* 

Dem. And I have my request— 
How runs your name? 

Agor. They call me fAgoracritus, 
And justly; for my livelihood and bread, 
I’ the forum have been earn’d by litigation. 


* There is something very humorous in this readiness of the Chorus to make use 
of their friend’s advancement. 

+ Enough already has been said of the Athenian Agora, to give some idea of what 
this name is meant to convey. A translation of part of the sixth of Theophrastus’s 
characters will convey the idea still more fully ; the author seems to have had the 
Agoracritus of our author in his eye, when he wrote it. The picture itself is such 
as a republic only could furnish, and something like a parallel to it might, I believe, 
be still found in the free states of America. “ A man of desperate impudence is one 
whom it costs nothing to say and to do the most disgraceful actions. He is quick 
at an oath, has no reputation to lose, and may be affronted with impunity. For his 
manners—they are those of a man from the agora; he displays all that others con- 
ceal, and in everything that is done he must have a share. He is of all trades: to- 
day he keeps a tavern, tomorrow a bagnio, and the next day he has some office in 
the public farms. There is no occupation of which he thinks the exercise disgracc- 
ful. He is alternately a public cryer, a cook, and a gambler. If he have a mother 
living, he leaves her unsupported ; he is dragged through the city by a rope for theft, 
and he spends more days in the public prison than he does in his own house. This 
is the man who has always a crowd about him; who calls to every one that passes, 
addressing them in a loud and hoarse tone, and assailing them with reproaches. He 
is ever involved in lawsuits, either as defendant or plaintiff: in the former case he 
excuses his appearance by a false oath, in the latter he appears with his +echinus in 
his bosom, and a bundle of forensic papers in his hand. The most remarkable 
characteristic of his impudence is, that he is at the head of all the petty dealers in 
the agora—he lends them money upon usury, and receives daily for a drachma 
three half obols—he frequents the cookshops, and the stalls where fish, as well salt 
as fresh, are sold; and the money which he receives on interest he puts into his 
mouth. Men of this kind are difficult to deal with: for their mouth easily breaks 
forth into revilings, and they speak with so loud a voice that the forum and the 
workshops ring again with it.” 


t The echinus was a large vessel in which all the papers connected with the future process were 
deposited. 
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Dem. To Agoracritus I now commit me: 
And with myself I give unto his charge 
This Paphlagonian here. 

Agor. And bravely will I 
Maintain thee, Demus—your own lips shall testify, 
That you have never seen a better nor 
A wiser man in this our town*—Cechenian. 


Semi-Cuorvs.} 
Where shall praise and commendation 
Make their lasting habitation, 
But with them, whose steeds though spent 
Still are on their topmost bent ?— 
In beginning and in ending, 
Muse, then let thy high commending 
With our noble Horsemen rest. 
Take no part, 
From mere gaiety of heart, 
’Gainst Lysistratus the supple ; 
Nor the smart 
Of satire with Thaumantis couple. 
°T is a wretch beyond a jest. 
With famine and leanness his meals he has made, 
And when Delphi he seeks in the course of his trade, 
And with sighs and with tears the god’s favour would win, 


His strength tops the quiver, but fails at the chin. 


Futt CuHorvs. 
Guilty men to taunt with satire is no subject for reproof: 
Sober men the deed will honour ;—what if Envy stand aloof? 


* The audience expected the speaker to say Athenian. The word Cechenian 
means slupid, gaping,—easy to be cheated; and applies more particularly to that 
love of news which distinguished the Athenians in the time of Demosthenes and St. 
Paul, and which stiil forms a prominent feature in the character of the modern 
Athenians. 

+ The Intermede, which now relieves the action of the play,—revolting enough 
in some of its parts, but curious in all,—shows what a most inquisitorial power the 
Old Comedy exercised over public and private life in Athens. What the courtesy 
indeed of modern manners either drops altogether, or mentions only as a misfortune, 
is by the Greek stage, which was directed entirely to the amelioration or perfection 
of men gathered into a community, stigmatised almost as an offence. Accordingly 
the poverty of Lysistratus and Thaumantis, made contemptible indeed by other 
accessories, forms a prelude to the public mention and ridicule of crimes which the 
dramatist brands indeed with the most deserved infamy, but which, for the honour 
of human nature, will not bear the most distant allusion. The lighter raillery upon 
the wretched Cleonymus, who is now served up to the public as a parasite, and 
upon the worthless Hyperbolus, as the author of an obnoxious state measure, can 


hardly fail to excite a smile 
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A wretch exists,—were common knowledge more familiar with his name, 
I without an innuendo loudly would pronounce the same. 
But obscurity protects him, and Satire, much desiring other, 
Finds no shaft to pierce and wound him, but through his exalted brother. 
Arignotus—(when I name him, none his merit needs to learn, 
Who is master of his gamut, or can black from white discern) 
Shames his fortunes by a brother, pair’d with him in nought but blood, 
Who takes pleasure in his vices as a swine that ’s wash’d, in mud. 
Were he, sirs, a simple scoundrel, as a cutpurse from the street, 
A suborner or informer, or a bully or a cheat; 
Had he turned his mind to filching, or to flattery or praise, 
Or had practis’d oldest vices in the newest kind of ways; 
Verse of mine had never touched him, nor perhaps his name been known, 
But the wretch to old pollutions adds inventions of his own. 

In the flow of solemn verse 

Here then I pronounce a curse, 

And I damn to endless fame 

Ariphrades, that thing of shame, 

And his deed without a *name ;— 

If there be who counter run 

To this honest malison, 

Fellowship with them I ’Il none : 

I abjure them and resign ; 

Nor shall juice of generous wine 

Ever flow in friendly cup 

For our common lips to sup. 


Semi-Cuorvus. 


On my bed and in my play, 

—Much by night and more by day,— 

To myself I talk and say, 

What profession, art, or trade, 

Earns Cleonymus his bread ? 

Rumour says, that once within 

A rich man’s cupboard, press or bin, 
Pray’r nor tear, nor menace stout, 

Can entice the glutton out. 

Though from his knees the suppliant rise— 
Attest the earth—adjure the skies, 

And beg with deprecating cries 

“« King—Emperor—Lord—come forth we pray, 
And grant our board one holiday.” 


* Of sinnes heteroclitall, and such as want either name or president, there is oft- 
times a sinne even in their histories. We desire no recorde of such enormities; 
sinnes should be accounted new that so they may be esteemed monstrous.— Browne 
on Vulgar Errors. 
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Futt Cxorvs. 
Our ships in congress met of late 
For councils grave and sage debate. 
A frigate well advanced in years 
Rose first and told her secret fears. 
“ Sad tidings, ladies, these I hear ;— 
Things go but ill in town, I fear. 
A hundred of us—such the tale— 
Must instant to *Chalcedon sail : 
May fiery vengeance blast the brute, 
Hyperbolust—who urg’d the suit 
And carried it!’’—The lady spoke. 
And terror seiz’d the maids of oak.— 
« °T was past endurance”’—“ faith and troth.”— 
Some fainted—others dropp’d an oath. 
Uprose a sloop, whose maiden breast 
No hand of man had yet comprest, 
And, * Ladies,’’ with a sneer, cried she, 
“Such scurvy captains board not me. 
Sooner shall age these timbers eat, 
And give the worms a lasting treat. 


* The possession of Chalcedon and Byzantium was of the utmost importance to 
Athens. Both were great objects, fur revenue and for commerce; for commerce 
especially in two principal articles of the Attic market, corn and slaves. 

The promontory on which the ancient Chalcedon stood, is, according to Pococke, 
a very fine situation, being a gentle rising ground from the sea, with which it is 
almost bounded on three sides; and having further on the east side of it a small 
river, which falls into the little bay to the south, that seems to have been the port of 
the Chalcedonians. Chalcedon, therefore, says this writer, would be esteemed a 
most delightful situation, if Constantinople, which is still more advantageously 
situated, were not so near it. 

+ Hyperbolus was a man of much the same turbulent character as Cleon: he was 
the friend of that ignorant and overbearing demagogue when living, and the suc- 
cessor to his influence among the lowest of the people. A few years after this 
comedy was written, Hyperbolus endeavoured to create a variance between Nicias 
and Alcibiades, and to exercise upon the latter the well known punishment of 
* says the English historian of Greece, (vol. iv. p. 28.) 
“ was such, that it was evidently in his power to decide whether Alcibiades or Nicias 
should be banished. But he had a politician to encounter such as Cleon never met 
with. Alcibiades communicated with Nicias; an assembly of the people was held ; 
both collected their strength ; and Hyperbolus was named as a person, by his weight, 
influence and seditious designs, dangerous to the commonwealth. The people were 
surprised: for no man of his meaii condition was ever before proposed as a subject 
for the ostracism. But the Athenian people loved a joke; and this appeared a good 
one: they would honour him by ranking him with Miltiades, Aristeides, Themisto- 
cles and Cymon. To this whim of a thoughtless multitude was added all the weight 
of interest of Alcibiades and Nicias, and the banishment of Hyperbolus was decided.” 
The Athenians thought the punishment of ostracism (which some writer, I think, 
has called a tax upon virtue) so much disgraced by a man like Hyperbolus having 
been subjected to it, that they afterwards abolished it. 
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You, ladies, as you please—but I 

This chief of visage sour defy— 

And Spitfire holds me company. 

Our hearts are strong ;—our cause is good ;— 
He ’II find us, girls, true pitch and wood.— 
For Athens—sure her wits are fled; 

Nor knows she what fits bark wellbred. 

I move then, till the storm be past, 

By *Theseus’ fane we anchor fast, 

Or stretch us for that chapel fair 

Where the *Eumenides hear prayer. 
Never, so help me Jove, shall he 

To mock the town, take charge of me; 

But rather, when the wind sets fair, 

Feast with his bones the fowls of air, 
Launching the boats, wherein convey’d 
Such wealth and stores of cash he made 

By teandlewicks and chandlers trade. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I. 
Acoracritus, Cuorus. 


Algor. A truce to the speech that ill omens would teach, 

reign words of all blest acceptation ; 

Affidavits may cease and the courtst{ all in peace 
slumber quiet without molestation. 

Such weak joys are no more—to new blessings we soar, 
and oh! for this blest transformation, 

So prosp’rous and new, ring the theatre through 
loud peans of high gratulation. 


* The temples of Theseus and the Eumenides were places of refuge for runaway 
slaves. 

+ Hyperbolus is laughed at elsewhere as a linkmaker. How far the poet’s satire 
upon a man’s occupation is to be extended, has been already explained. 

+ We shall have occasion to consider the judicial policy of Athens in the 
comedy of the Wasps: in what light it was considered by themselves may be 
seen by the concluding clause against those who violated the Amphictyonic oath, 
and which the framers of that oath appear to have considered as all that was horri- 
ble: May they never perform a pure sacrifice to Apotto, Diana and Minerva the 
provident: may they be alike unsuccessful in war and lawsuits, and may their 
posterity be extirpated from the face of the earth. 
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Cuor. (to Agor.) Thou star wond’rous bright, shedding radiance and light, 
to our islands and town beneficial, 
Say, what news dost thou note that our streets wide must float 
in *perfume and rites sacrificial ? 
Agor. Demus, sirs, by my power, is again seen to tower 
in the vigour of youth and stern beauty ; 
So hard have I toil’d, vapour’d, seeth’d and parboil’d, 
and so well has my caldron done duty. 
Cuor. And where does he dwell, open further and tell, 
thou man of devices victorious ? 
Agor. He dwells in the town of the violet crown, 
in Athens the ancient and glorious. 
Cuor. His bearing and port deign me next to report, 
what dress and costume say have won him? 
Let me hear, sir, and learn, that my eyes meek may turn 
views of love and devotion upon him. 
Agor. In the garb of past years richly rob’d he appears ; 
in those fashions and forms all his pride is, 
‘When he din’d in high state as Miltiades’ mate, 
and supp’d with the wise Aristeides. 
But full view you may take—for hark ! the doors creak, 
new {visions of glory forth sending ; 
Now clap hands and throw out all your soul in a shout 
to the honour of Athens ascending. 


* It was the custom, at Athens, on any good news to offer sacrifices to the gods, 
whose images were placed in the streets. 

+ W. Schlegel thinks that the scene was here changed, and a view of the mag- 
nificent Propylea substituted in place of the humble dwelling of the allegorical 
Demus. The same excellent writer, as warm in his feelings as he is correct and 
universal in his literature, remarks very justly, that there is something affecting in 
this triumphal rejoicing, which attends the restoration of Demus to former youth, 
and dignity of character. Aristophanes was, indeed, in his way, a true patriot; and 
the man, who fearlessly exposed himself, while he held up to ridicule two classes of 
men, whose malignant influence had made this renovation so necessary ; viz., the 
Demacocues, who abused the public confidence, and the still more pernicious 
Soruists, who poisoned truth, justice and virtue in their very sources: such a man 
might be expected to revert with feelings of no ordinary description to that period of 
his country’s history, which, if no other monument remained of it than the noble 
message recorded in Herodotus, (Calliope. c. vii.) is entitled to a respect, which the 
age of Pericles, with all its polish and civilization, its poets, its painters, its sculptors, 
and its men of letters, fails to excite. As the nature of the present work has brought 
the reader upon a period of Grecian history, which affords few materials for com- 
mendation, the translator gladly seizes an opportunity of reverting to a brighter side 
of the picture, by the insertion of this message, so truly worthy by its noble sim- 
plicity of the better times of Greece :—Now the Athenian deputies, in company with 
those of Megara and Platea, came to Lacedemon, and being introduced to the 
Ephori, they addressed them thus: We inform you, on the part of the Athenians, 
that the king of the Medes is ready to restore to us our country, and to make an 
alliance with us upon fair and equal terms, without fraud and without deceit: he is 
willing also to give us another country in addition to our own, leaving the choice of 
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She appears in her praise as the ancient of days, 
the theme and the top of high wonder; 
Demus’ fitmost abode, hymn’d in song and in ode, 
and echoed in peals of deep thunder. 
Cuo. O far envied town, in whose chaplet and crown 
the violets never are blighted, 
Athens famous and great, show thy king in his state, 
and let Greece own her monarch delighted ! 
Agor. Splendour deck’d, and in oils and in essences trick’d, 
see he comes and claims deep veneration ! 
He deigns in his hair the *cicada to wear. 
breathing truce, love, and conciliation. 


SCENE II. 


Demus, Cuorus, AGORACRITUS. 


Cuo. Hail, hail to our lord, honour’d, lov’d and ador’d, 
through Greece his all-hallow’d dominion ! 
Transported we bring to the feet of our king 
this triumph of public opinion. 
To the pleasure and fame of our town and its name 
thou hast order’d, decreed and enacted, 
Thou hast acted and done, as achievements long won 
at Marathon’s high field exacted. 
Dem. Come hither, Agoracritus—my gratitude 


such country to ourselves. We, however, out of reverence to the Hellenic Jupiter, 
and thinking that it would be an atrocious proceeding on our part to prove traitors 
to Greece, have rejected, instantly rejeeted, his offers, though the injuries and ex- 
treme treachery we have experienced from the Greeks, might have justified us in 
adopting a different course. We cannot be ignorant that it would be more for our 
advantage to be on terms of amity with the Persian, than to be tie object of his 
hostility : but to such amity our own choice shall never lead us; we repeat it—never. 
And thus far, on our part, all behaviour towards the Greeks has been marked with 
candour and sincerity, &c. Such was the mode of thinking among the Athenians, 
when that giddy and ill advised people had just contrived to get rid of their 
“ tyrants ;’"—those tyrants who, as the impartial Thucydides says, cultivated, in an 
extreme degree, virtue and wisdom; and the happiness of whose administration is 
compared by Plato to that of the golden age of Saturn. (Plat. in Hipparcho, 3. A.) 
Whether their modes of thinking were improved by the introduction of republican- 
ism, we leave the readers of Plato and Aristophanes to say. 

* The Athenians prided themselves in the idea of being sprung from the earth : 
and as an emblem of this imaginary generation they had a custom of wearing golden 
cicade (generally translated grasshoppers) in their hair. The Arcadians, who 
boasted that they existed before the moon, advanced their pretence in the same way 
by wearing moons in their shoes. Plato, whom nothing fanciful in the mythical 
tales of his countrymen escaped, has prosecuted their claim to antiquity at some 
leugth in his amusing little dialogue, called Critias——See also his Republic, lib, iii. 
p. 443. Edit. Mars, Ficini. 
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Is tied to thee—such marvellous amendment 
Hath this thy boiling wrought. 

Agor. O could your eye 
Reverted trace your former state, and actions !— 
These have not come within your scope of knowledge ;— 
Had they—the gratitude would e’en come short, 
That rank’d me next the mark of high divinity. 

Dem. And what might be this former state? unbuckle thee 
And paint my former self unto me. 

Agor, Sir, 
Your bidding shall be done. This was your nature: 
Did one in the Assembly speak you thus, 
(mimics) *“ Demus, I am your friend—Demus, ’t is you 
Alone command* my love—Demus, there ’s none 
But I takes counse! for you’’—needed only 
A speech and tricksy flourishing like this, 
And straight your horns were in the air for pride 
And joy unbounded. 


Dem, Say, how far’d meantime 
The trickster? 
Agor. He had gain’d his end and march’d 


Away; what should detain him to your uses? 
Dem, And did they fool my senses thus? 
Agor. Your ears 
Meantime went as it were on springs, sir, closing 
And op: ning at will, like some umbrella. 
Den. O that my riper years should see themselves 
From wisdom thus divorced! I mourn my folly. 
Agor. Pu. ease,—a brace of orators arose, 
And one thus utter’d him—* ’T is fit we mann’d 
A fleet”—the other, * Sirs, the jadges must not 
Curtail them of their fee’-—how went the issue? 
Mark! the ship-advocate is quash’d anon— 
Look to the fee-commender—he hath gain’d 
His cause, and gone about his business presently — 
(to Dem.) Well may you shift your ground and hang your ears. 
Dem. My cheeks indeed pay shame for such offence 
And guilt of former days. 
Agor. With you it rests not; 
Nor shall you do yourself that wrong to think it: 


* There is much humour in this passage, but Arbuthnot has carried the satire 
much farther. When John Bull arrives at Ecclesdown Castle, he exacts from his 
servants a declaration of their regard for him. 

J. B. Are you glad to see your master in Ecclesdown Castle ? 

All, Yes, indeed, sir. 

J. B. Extremely glad? 

All, Extremely, sir. 

J. B. Swear to me that you are so. 

Then they began to damn and sink their souls to the lowest pit of hell, if any 
person in the world rejoiced more than they did. 
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Their’s was the shame, that play’d upon your easiness, 
But now put case in after day—good Demus— 

Some scoundrel from the bar should thus address you. 
** This culprit must be trounced—I ’ll have that cause 
Nonsuited—let the judges else look to it— 

No fee, no bread for them if they refuse.” — 

Should one discourse you thus, how shall he fare 
With you? 

Dem, The *publiec pit shall be his fate. 
Thither shall he be borne—and at his neck 
I ’ll tie Hyperbolus by way of makeweight. 

Algor, There is a smack of sense and justice here, 
What other measures for the state’s good ordinance 
Have you devis’d ? 

Dem. Who row our men of war, 
Shall win the harbour and full tpay together. 

Agor. Many worn thams will thank you for this grace. 

Dem. 'The list which sees a citizen§ enroll’d 
Shall keep it there: no grace—no innovation. 

Agor. This blow will strike Cleonymus’ huge buckler. 

Dem. 1 "|| have no speeches in the Agora 
From those whose chins have not yet budded. 

Agor. Clisthenes, 
And Straton then must use dispatch, and straight 
Look out another school of oratory. 

Dem. My meaning rather points to those same sparks, 
For ever haunting the perfumers shops, 

Who sit and chatter to this tune—** Commend me (mimicking) 
To ||Pheax —swinge me !—’t is a man of parts— 


* The barathrum is meant here, a deep pit, where criminals were thrown at 
Athens. 

{ Every Athenian was more or less a seaman; and as the soldier sometimes 
worked at the oar, so the seaman, upon occasions, served by land. The pay of the 
seaman, like that of the oplite, was, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, two 
drachme. (Thue. |. ili. c. 17.) This was found too much for the public treasury, 
and a reduction took place. In the expedition against Sicily, the state allowance to 
the mariners was only one drachma: (Thue. |. vi. c. 31.) we afterwards find 
Alcibiades advising Tissaphernes (‘Thuce. |. viii. c. 45.) that the Athenians gave but 
half a drachma to their sailors, and recommending him to reduce his allowances to 
the same sum. 

+ Les malheureux qui devoient gagner leur vie en servant, dés l’enfance, sur les 
flottes de la république, y contractoient, par la mancuvre pénible des rames, un 
défaut dans la taille auquel on les reconnoissoit parmi les autres habitans de I’ Attique. 
C’étoit une dépression immédiatement audessous de la colonne vertébrale, ol se 
fait le plus grand effort des rameurs. Les mythologistes de !a Gréce, qui plaisan- 
toient souvent 2 leur maniére, disoient que cette difformité des Athéniens étoit un 
vice héréditaire, que Thésée leur avoit transmis, aprés avoir été long temps assis 
sur la pierre de douleur; mais cette prétendue pierre de douleur n’étoit dans la 
réalité que le banc des galériens. De Pauw, t. i. p. 109. 

§ See the comedy of the Peace. 

| The inadvertencies of so learned a man as Casaubon are to be mentioned with 
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Vers’d in all school points most divinely—none 
Takes firmer hold upon his hearer—split me !— 
And then such art in hammering his sentiments, 
So clear, so powerful to sway the passions !— 
He ’ll take them in their highest storm and buffetings, 
And—stap my vitals—lay them in a moment.” [maker 
Agor, (mimicking.) A rape! a rape! thou ’rt gone, thou *rt lost—this phrase- 
Hath ta’en thy very senses—split my windpipe! 
Dem. Nay, they may bid farewell to law and act making; 
The woods* and fields offer more fit diversion— 
There let them course and hunt, or foree may drive them. 
Agor. Say you? by the same token then I gift you 
With this trim folding tstool, and here ’s at hand 
A stout and well limb’d lad to bear it for you. 
Dem. My heart o’erflows—old days return. 
Agor. None will 
Gainsay that speech, when I shall put a gift 
Into thy hand, which thirty years will not 
Wear out—what hoa, my lady {Truces, enter! 
Dem. Why! what a world of charms is showered here! 
This lip might tempt me to a §thirty years 


due respect. Phwax was not an imaginary voluptuary, drawn from the Odyssey, as 
he supposes, but a son of Erasistratus, who began public life with Alcibiades. 
Pheax, according to Plutarch, (Life of Alcibiades,) had an easy, persuasive manner 
of speaking in private conversation, but could not maintain a debate before the 
people; or as Eupolis said of him, he was an excellent talker but a most impotent 
orator (Azawv pisos, aduvarwraroc Aeyevy). The poet therefore laughs at the young 
coxcombs of Athens, as not knowing the difference between true oratory and a 
mere flow of words; and the satire is conveyed in the affected language of that 
class of men, whom he exposes with such admirable art in the comedy of the 
Clouds. The dialogue called Sophista, in which Plato brings all his gigantic 
powers to bear upon the same pestilent race of men, with an apparent consciousness, 
that even those powers are almost unequal to the task of fully exposing their falla- 
cious subtleties and specious deceptions, is conducted almost entirely in the same 
kind of phraseology. See also his dialogue called Politicus, and Xen. Mem. 1. 3. 
c. 1.s.6. That the spirit of the original might not be entirely lost, I have ventured 
to substitute some of the terms of the diamatic fops of Charles the Second’s time. 

* The satire of Aristophanes is here, as in most other places, perfectly on the 
right side. The young men of Athens were gradually deserting the manly exercises 
of the field, for the effeminate pleasures of a town life, and for the public assemblies, 
in which they valued themselves on displaying a specious, false and foppish 
eloquence, in what manners and under what masters acquired, we shall have occa- 
sion to see in the comedy of the Clouds. 

+ It was customary for rich men at Athens to have a slave follow them with a stool 
of this kind, that they might rest themselves at pleasure. The avaricious man in Theo- 
phrastus saves himself this expense by carrying with him an old mantle for the purpose. 

+ Some females are here introduced characteristically habited. All early comedy is 
fond of allusions of this kind. In the French morality, Le bien advisé et le mal advisé, 
the present, past and future tenses of the verb to reign, figure as allegorical persons. 

§ Probably an allusion to the thirty years truce, which was to have preceded the 
Peloponnesian war. 
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Salute !—those eyes—how cam’st thou by these beauties ? 
Agor, They were conceal’d within, and who but he, 

The cursed Paphlagonian, to hide them? 

Take them and hie thee to the country instantly. 
Dem. And how, meantime, shall fare the Paphlagonian ? 
Agor. This be his punishment—to exercise 

The trade I leave—dwell by the city gates, 

Owning no fellowship nor soft communion— 

To ply—(and that by grace )—the trade of Sausage-vender— 

To make his olios—*dogflesh enrich’d 

With asses meat—to know no sober moment— 

And when he ’s high in wine, to make a war 

Of words upon his graceless nymph companions— 

To thirst and slake his parching throat from streams 

Which first have visited the public baths— 

Does this content, or shall worst treatment bide him? 
Dem. Nay, I subscribe to this—on such society 

His swordtongue best is drawn—there let him battle— 

(to Agor.) Fot thee—thy services deserve the Hall, 

And seat which late install’d that worthless varlet. 

Take you this robe, (’t is green, and borrows name 

From frogs) you are my debtor for it—follow me 

And bear the same in hand—for Cleon, let now 

His new pursuit see him in solemn act 

Install’d, and garb’d as best befits his office: 

°T will satisfy the strangers whom his coarse 

Affronts have long been wont to mortify.t 


[4 procession —C( ‘leon is carried in state in the full costume and with all the imple- 
ments of his new profession—the Cuorus accompanying the pomp with a song, 
which unfortunately has not come down to us.) 


* It was the custom, according to the Scholiast, for the lower tradesmen to prac- 
tise tricks of this kind and thus impose upon the unwary. It appears, however, from 
Hippocrates, unpalatable and even monstrous as such a dish may appear to us, that 
the flesh of asses, horses, dogs and foxes was eaten without any scruple in Greece. 
Dogs’ flesh, according to Casaubon, was recommended by this great physician as 
particularly wholesome. 

+ Thus ends this singular play: a short remark from one of the most clear- 
sighted and virtuous of the poet’s contemporaries will supersede the necessity of 
making any comments upon its tendency, or pointing out the lessons of political 
wisdom, which may be derived from it.—“ That the populace should be partial to a 
democracy,” says the excellent Xenophon, “I can easily excuse ; for it is pardonable 
that every person should try to benefit himself; but if any one, not immediately in 
the rank of the people, prefers living in a democratical rather than in an oligarchical 
government, that man is a villain by anticipation, and acts upon the consciousness, 
that it is easier to be a bad man and to escape detection in a state where the govern- 
ment is in the hands of the many, than it is in a state where the government is in 
the hands of a few.” Xen. de Rep. Ath. c. ii. § 20. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE.* 


No elevated or profound Literature can ever be expected, when it is 
regarded, not as an end, but as a means ; considered in this light, its 
practice is no higher than that of any other trade or profession. When 
it is regarded as a step to employment, as the necessary tenure of office, 
or a useful engine for obtaining that notoriety or influence which, in 
the present omnipotence of the press in France, is the passport to 
wealth or power, it naturally stoops its flight to the level of its aim, and 
accommodates its inspiration and its morality to the scenes and the prin- 
ciples with which it is conversant. The only fervent and unsullied 
worship, which is paid to Literature, is the devotion of the wilderness, 
the closet, and the cell ; half of those who surround its public altars at 
the present day are false priests, who seek to live only by the things of 
the altar, or to make their profession of faith a steppingstone to their 
worldly advancement. When we laugh at the labours of the school- 
man, the midnight oil of the anchorite, the researches of the metaphy- 
sician ;—their time spent, their toil wasted, apparently without return,— 
would it not be well to recollect that all the “ fancies chaste and noble” 
which have vivified or elevated humanity have owed their existence to 
this.very principle of self sacrifice? Doubtless it is no light effort 
which enables the poet and the philosopher to contemplate with calm- 
ness the necessity of overlooking the present, of passing over the only 
beings with whom he is ever likely to mingle on earth, in order to shake 
his distant posterity by the hand : to live only in the memory of those 
who are yet unborn, to cast what might have been his bread upon the 
waters, in the hope that he should see it — after many days! Yet 
such, we think, must be the case if ever Literature is to assert its old 
supremacy :—if ever we are again to see a Galileo delineating, in spite 
of inquisitors, the motions of our planet on the walls of his dungeon, 
a Cervantes old and miserably poor, yet bating no jot of heart or hope, 
and brightening the gloom of poverty and imprisonment with the steady 
ray of hope and genial humour; a Tasso, a Camoens, labouring for 
immortality, while the one is praying his cat to lend him her lustrous 
eyes, perhaps to pen those immortal stanzas which describe the flight 
of Ermina, or the death of Clorinda, and the other, wounded and 
neglected, subsisting on the alms which his faithful negro could gather ; 
a noble Milton, whose mental eye as well as that of the body, is shut 
upon the scene around him, but open to higher prospects, and more dis- 
tant views ; if ever, we say, Literature is likely in France to reascend 
“ selfraised and repossess its native seat,” it must be pursued in a very 
different spirit, and with very different aims, from those in which it is at 
present prosecuted. 

The absence of any exalted or widereaching views in Literature soon 
manifests itself, not only in the slavish submission to the opinions or 
vices of the time, but in the minuter details of composition, and the 
general canons of criticism and taste. Wherever Literature follows, 
instead of leading; imitates, instead of creating ; flatters, instead of 
opposing or reproving ; wherever nature is treated like the magazine 
of a magic lanthorn, in which beings the most beautiful or grotesque, 
angels or demons, fairy forms, or hideous contortions, are all equally 


* Paris, ou le Livre des Cent et Un, Paria, 1832. 8vo. 
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admissible, provided they make the spectator stare, and awaken the 
curiosity of that grown child, the public; wherever, we say, such is 
the state of things, a coarse, sketchy, and affected vivacity, without true 
depth or real feeling, a cynical hardihood both in the materials of Lite- 
rature and in their application, are generally the result. But the. influ- 
ence of these principles on modern French Literature is stated with 
more force and knowledge of the subject than we can pretend to, by 
one who justly describes himself as an “old friend of Letters and 
Liberty ;” but to whom the only consoling view in regard to the present 
situation seems to be that it has reached that point, in which any possi- 
ble change must be for the better. In an able and eloquent paper enti- 
tled “ Les Gens de letires @aujourdhui,’ M. Keratry observes :— 


_ * How strange is the contradiction which exists in our manners? How 
just is the cause of apprehension it affords? Cynicism has been ban- 
ished from the domestic roof, from the most familiar intercourse, but 
only to take refuge in our writings, in our books, in our journals, in our 
pleadings, in our theatres! It is expelled from private life, it reigns 
supreme in public. The men of letters have contributed to this irregu- 
larity ; they have hastened it; they have with their own hands broke 
down the barriers which the good sense of the public has erected against 
license in every nation which boasts a constituted society. They seem 
to have received from the Genius of Evil the sad mission of granting a 
bill of indemnity to all that is perverse and ungovernable in our nature. 
One would almost be tempted to believe that after transporting them to 
the ——— of the temple, and showing them all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, the Spirit of Evil had said to them—‘ all 
these will I give to you if ye will fall down and worship me !?.... 

‘*Qur writers have in fact created a new morality, adapted to the use 
of the present generation. It is they who, disenchanting the scenes 
about us, will no longer permit our tears to flow for innocence in dan- 
ger, or misfortune contending with an unmerited destiny ; it is they 
who seek in public to associate us with emotions which we should be 
ashamed to confess in the bosom of our families, or to interest us in the 
triumph of what, in a well regulated community, would justly come 
under the lash of the law. Let us confess the truth. Is it not the same 
principle in literature which at this moment invests the doctrines of an 
anti-social sect* with a majesty borrowed from the Sacred Writings, 
and after giving a religious varnish to irreligion, an appearance of moral- 
7, to immorality the most profound, labours at last to give the charm 
of decent voluptuousness to promiscuous intercourse? 

** We are not ignorant that the general feeling revolts against these 
profanations ; but is it not to be dreaded that what is openly avowed 
must at last come to have a practical influenceon ourmorals? <A dege- 
neracy of taste in literature has consequences more serious than are sus- 
pected ; it will soon react with evil influence upon our domestic habits 
and civil relations. ‘Thought cannot be sullied, nor the course of human 
sentiment perverted, with impunity. Immoral writers, like blind guides, 
must lead society astray. Beware, then, legislators! All the world 
reads the morning pers, the romances of the day ; all the world goes 
to the theatre ; and the taint, descending to the lower classes, becomes 
incurable, when for the love of labour and the sentiments of religion 
we have substituted the longing after happiness which it is not in their 
power to attain. 

** Neither let us suppose authors themselves are above those violent 
and irregular passions of which they render themselves the organs. The 
rich will abuse their fortune ; the poor will be jealous of that of others, 
Glory must be ready to wait on their call with all its laurels, with all its 
rewards, and without any of its reverses. If it deceives their expecta- 


* The St. Simonians. 
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tion, the remedy is in their own hand. High priests of that nothingness 
which they have so often invoked, after having conducted too credulous 
pepe ye to its altars, they owe it one last victim ; nor have they far 
to search for him! ‘They touch the cup of life with their lips, and feel- 
ing it bitter, they dash down its liquor. We have seen and shuddered 
at such scenes but lately, when two presumptuous young men, thinking 
to obtain in a moment the result of long years and persevering labour, 
and disappointed in that hope, would not wait the slow arrival of that 
fame which results from talent ripened by experience, and which flat - 
terers had promised to their earliest essays ; and to conceal themselves 
from an obscurity which was their torment, shutting their eyes to the 
sun, and plunging into a night more profound than that from which they 
were struggling to emancipate themselves !* 

** And how should it be otherwise? Literature is now cultivated with- 
out faith and without a creed. Look at our historians; they aau.'t a 
political fatalism. Why should we any longer weave ppriande for virtue, 
or erect (at least in Cong) scaffolds for crime? If Maximilian Robes- 
pierre and Lamoignon de Malesherbes, though contemporaries, each 
appeared in their proper time: if the triumph of the one, insulting 
heaven with his homage, was written by the same hand which traced 
the condemnation of the other, without appeal from either sentence, 
what should men struggle for on this accursed earth, placed as they are 
under the stroke of an inflexible destiny ? Butno! Such is not the 
destiny of man. Actors in the great drama which evolves itself before 
our eyes, co-operating towards its conclusion, each of us is yet called on 
to modify its incidents. It is from individual efforts that general move- 
ments result, and though events enter beforehand into the views of a 
higher intelligence, it remains for each successive generation to prepare 
them in the plenitude of its free will! ... 

** Since the talent of writing has become a necessary qualification for 
almost every employment, and, perhaps to too great an extent, an inte- 
gral part of education, we may conclude that till our fabric of social 
order has settled on its base, we shall no longer see Letters a separate 

rofession. We are under the influence of an agitation which impover- 
ishes the field of literature, while it increases the number of the labourers 
in the vineyard. 

** The Bar and the Theatre perhaps it might be thought would be on 
the advance : not so ; we have rather to regret their visible decline. 

** The license of the French stage has become its ruin ; morality is as 
little respected as authority. One arrogates to itself the title of a man 
of letters, because, without regard to history, he has rendered into dia- 
logue some historical fact, where the characters are false, where gov- 
ernment is seein degraded, where an established religion is 
exposed to ridicule ; where names, dear to families, are dragged through 
the dirt; and in which, with a scandalous cynicism, the veil which pro- 
tects domestic life and the nuptial bed, sanctuaries formerly impenetrable 
to a licentious curiosity,is drawn aside. Their pretended dramatic works 
have, by their very facility, fallen into the rank of common-place; and 
it is not at the theatre we should go to seek for the true man of letters. 
A mother can no longer carry her daughter there—at least we should 
not be the person to advise it. ‘They would be far safer at the opera— 
the only one of our spectacles which has preserved some remains of 
decency. Could this re been foretold to our ancestors, it would have 
been heard with a smile of pity, or the paleness of terror. 

**Our Bar, in the course of the last eighteen months, has been almost 
entirely changed. Names hitherto unknown are now aspiring to fame, 
and anticipating the success of their predecessors. Men seem to have 
forgotten that that success was preceded by long labours; no matter, 
they must force their way and shine at all hazards, and storm the bar in 


* The writer alludes to the recent death of Esceusse and Le Bras, two 
young men of some literary talent, who, from a feeling of impatience at the 
supposed neglect of the public, committed suicide together by appointment, 
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order to gain the seat within, and lay the foundations of new revolutions, 
that the next step may advance them to the bench. With this noble 
design, the execution of which admits of no adjournment, they give 
themselves no trouble about matters of ordinary pecuniary interest— 
that would be too great a diversion from their end; besides, who would 
confide his interest in a patrimonial case to these beardless orators ? 

** No—Political causes are their field, with the certainty of having the 
Journals, now the fourth power in the State, and perhaps the most in- 
fiuential of all, upon their side. How have the debates of the bar 
changed their nature! The advocate, the defender of the accused @ 
Pontrance, sometimes by the misfortune of the time their accomplice, 
espouses their quarrel, imbues himself with their passions, conspires 
with them against the tutelary authority, beneath the shadow of which 
he himself enjoys the advantages of social order ; in his ingratitude he 
is not even content with assailing those severe but protecting forms, 
which, while they permitted every thing to be said, imposed upon his 
predecessors the task of surveying their thoughts and the expressions 
in which they were tobe conveyed. Audacity is his talent, insolence his 
reply ; courage has gone to seek its place elsewhere; it has taken its 
seat upon the bench of the magistracy, among juries yn arg d assailed 
with menace and reproach. No, it is not at the bar that the man of 
letters will now be found; till another order of things arise, it is not 
there we need go in search of him! 

“* There was a time, we admit, when aliterary man might have paved 
the way to fame by his co-operation in the daily press. ‘The Lemonteys, 
Hoffmanns, Dussaults and Malte-Bruns among the dead, the Jouys, 
the Etiennes, the Feletzes, the Jays, among the living, spread a charm of 
instruction over those fleeting pages: for them the task was one not 
without glory. Then, in fact, the object was to establish some principle 
of morality or literature, to throw light upon some point of history, to 
five stability to some character formerly equivocal, or seen in a false 
ight, and to give point to sound criticism by the aid of a lively but al- 
ways delicate pleasantry. These things are no longer the order of the 
day ; they have been richly replaced by the contempt of all superiority, 
the forgetfulness of wakeful nights consecrated to the public good, by 
insults to old age, by violent declamations almost always based upon 
doubtful facts. . . . . . . Invain would this crowd ot youths, 
who guide the pen of journalism, seek to invest themselves with the 
dignity of men of letters. The title belongs not to them, they have 
done nothing to earn it; we could not accord it to them without pro- 
fanation. : 

** We grieve to Say it; with a few exceptions, the persons who are 
employed in the public papers have poisoned the most grievous wounds of 
the social body ; their permanent tribunal has perverted that of the Elec- 
tive Chamber. The latter has descended to contend with them in vio- 
lence ; in order not to F gal pale beside them, the picture has been 
overloaded with colour ; for a second time, in the course of the last forty 
years, has the accusation of moderation been an object of terror ! 

** It is by facts that the impartial observer must judge of the epochs 
of history, and above all, of those which are contemporary. hen 
examined as to his profession, a person accused lately answered, that he 
was a revolt-maker, (emeutier), The word requires no commentary ; it 
speaks as intelligibly as a newspaper; it indicates, it denounces the 
origin of ill. Not till this delirious fever shall cease, will the true men 
of letters reappear and reassume their honours. ‘To make the legisla- 
tive tribune what it should be, it must not be sought in the streets. 
Above all, those who hope to make a lodgment beneath its roof, must 
not be the first to set the walls on fire! May our Opposition, within 
and without, literary and political, profit by the advice given to it by an 
old friend both of literature and liberty !’? 


We will not deny that there are some of the views stated in this long 
extract (which we could not have abridged without injustice to the elo- 
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quent author) which may probably be overcharged. The “ laudator 
temporis acti”—the man who, accustomed to certain habitudes and 
established rules, both in literature and government, feels galled by the 
strange changes and new men whom a new state of things has called 
into existence—perhaps appears too prominently in the passages above 
quoted. Yet the views, we are satisfied, are in the main correct ; the 
picture, though a little highly coloured, is in its leading outlines true ; 
the existing evils of French literature and some of their main causes, 
are correctly indicated. The inspiration of French literature at present 
is, in short, a low, a temporary, and interested inspiration—with some 
brilliant exceptions, doubtless—but exceptions which only illustrate, by 
the force and distinctness of their peculiarities, the truth of the gen- 
eral proposition. If a Chateaubriand soars into a loftier field of thought 
and speculation, and brightens his views with a more cheering philo- 
sophy ; if a La Martine imbues his pathetic verses with a pervading 
spirit of religion, with images and thoughts reascending to that heaven 
from which they had their birth; if these men are beyond all question 
at the head of the respective empires of prose and poetry in France ; 
they are so, only because they have steadily resisted the influence of 
those vulgar aims, and mercenary motives, and passing prejudices, 
which the mass of their brethren have bowed down to worship ; that in 
the midst of so much political vacillation, and party intrigues and strug- 
gles, “ their souls have been as stars, and dwelt apart ;” that the one, 
almost banished from court during the days of the Restoration, because 
his liberality of views stood in the way of the men of the Restoration, 
stood forward its ablest and most eloquent advocate, when the sudden 
convulsion of July, 1831, shook its representative from the throne : and 
that the other, self-concentred, intrepid, and calm, beneath the dynasty 
of both branches of the Bourbons, as under the iron grasp of Napoleon, 
has continued to pour forth his touching and majestic strains, as careless 
of the petty interests that fluttered near, as Spenser’s shepherd, when he 
tuned his pipe, at eventide, amidst the hum of the gnats and grasshop- 
pers that rustled around him. 

Of Chateaubriand we have spoken ; of La Martine it is now too late 
in the day to say much. Of all those who at present lay claim to the 
title of poet in France, La Martine is, by the consent of all parties, 
admitted to have the most indisputable pretensions to the name. Amidst 
the utter want of principle and deadness of feeling which characterize 
so much of the poetry of the day, it is he who keeps awake the moral 
sense, and like some vestal of Rome, preserves in his imperishable lines 
the sacred fire which elsewhere seems extinct. The altars on which it 
once blazed are thrown down ; the domestic hearths which it cheered 
and illumined are forsaken ; the sentiments of respect for religion, of 
reverence for established institutions, of devoted and disinterested attach- 
ment, which served as its fuel, are almost extinct; but, in the noble 
verses of La Martine, there lives a spark of that older and purer flame, 
which may yet communicate to other hearts, and brighten the prospects 
of feeling and poetry with a more genial and lambent glow. Instead 
of tempestuous flashes of passion, succeeded by the deeper darkness 
of impiety or immorality, we may yet hope, from strains like those of 
La Martine in Poetry, and of Chateaubriand in Prose, which is truly 
poetry, the advent of a calmer and better day for the literature of France. 
Till the days of La Martine, the French could scarcely say they knew 
what lyric poetry was, with the exception of a few of the choruses in 
the Athalie; the solemnity, the religious fervour, the vagueness, the 
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intensity of the ode, they knew for the first time in the Meditations 
and Harmonies of La Martine. . 

Let us rather endeavour, therefore, to afford our readers some portion 
of that gratification which we have ourselves enjoyed in the perusal of 
the last poem which he wrote in Europe, and which forms the gem of the 
volumes at the head of our article :—his parting address to the Acad- 
emy of Marseilles, before sailing with his wife and child to the Holy 
Land; to which, attracted on the one hand by religious and poetical 
associations, and sick on the other of the anarchy which reigned at home, 
he directed his steps. Of all his late writings, this appears to us the 
most touching and impressive. It has his early elevation and intensity, 
with less of his vagueness ; the majestic movement of Rousseau’s Odes, 
with a more vivid infusion of personal feeling. 


To THe Acapemy OF MARSEILLES. 


If to the fluttering folds of the quick sail 

My all of peace and comfort I impart, 

If to the treacherous tide and wav’ring gale 

My wife and child I lend, my soul’s best part ; 

If on the seas, the sands, the clouds, I cast 

Fond hopes, and beating hearts I leave behind, 

With no returning pledge beyond a mast, 
That bends with every blast of wind ; 


Tis not the paltry thirst of gold could fire 

A heart that ever glow’d with holier flame, 

Nor glory tempt me with the vain desire 

Togild my memory with a fleeting fame. 

I go not like the Florentine of old, 

The bitter bread of banishment to eat ; 

No wave of faction in its wildest roar 
Broke on my calm paternal seat. 


Weeping I leave on yonder valley’s side 

Trees thick with shade, a home, a noiseless plain, 

Peopled with warm regrets, and dim descried 

Even here by wistful eyes across the main ; 

Deep in the leafy woods a lone abode, 

Beyond the reach of faction’s loud annoy, 

Whose echoes, even while tempests groaned abroad, 
Were sounds of blessing, songs of joy. 


There sits a sire, who sees our imaged forms, 
When through the battlements the breezes sweep, 
And prays to Him who stirs or lays the storms 
To make his winds glide gentler o’er the deep ; 
There friends and servants masterless are trying 
To trace our latest footprints on the sward, 
And my poor dog, beneath my window lying, 
Howls when my wellknown name is heard. 


There sisters dwell, from the same bosom fed, 
Boughs which the wind should rock on the same tree ; 
There friends, the soul’s relations dwell, that read 
My eye, and knew each thought that dawned in me ; 
And hearts unknown that list the muses’ call, 
Mysterious friends that know me in my strain— 
Like viewless echoes scattered over all 

To render back its tones avain. 
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But in the soul’s unfathomable wells, 
Unknown, inexplicable longings sleep ; 
Like that strange instinct which the bird impels 
In search of other food athwart the deep. 
What from those orient climes have they to gain? 
Have they not nests as mossy in our eaves, 
And for their callow progeny, the grain 
Dropt from a thousand golden sheaves ? 


I too, like them, could find my portion here, 
Enjoy the mountain slope, the river’s foam ; 
My humble wishes seek no loftier = 
And yet like them I go—like them I come. 
Dim 'ongings draw me on and peint my path 
‘To Eastern sands, to Shem’s deserted shore, 
The cradle of the world, where God in wrath 
Hardened the human heart of yore. 


I have not yet felt on the sea of sand 
The slumberous rocking of the desert bark, 
Nor quenched my thirst at eve with quivering hand 
by lebron’s well, beneath the palmtrees dark ; 
or in the pilgrim’s tent my mantle spread, 
Nor laid me in the dust where Job hath lain, 
Nor, while the canvas murmured overhead, 
Dreamt Jacob’s mystic dreams again. 


Of the world’s pages one is yet unread :— 

How the stars tremble in Chaldea’s sky, 

With what a sense of nothingness we tread, 

How the heart beats when God appears so nigh ;— 

How on the soui, beside some column Jone, 

The shadows of old days descend and hover,— 

How the grass speaks, the earth sends out its moan, 
And the breeze wails that wanders over. 


I have not heard in the tall cedar top 

The cries of nations echo to and fro; 

Nor seen from Lebanon the eagles drop 

On Tyre’s deep-buried palaces below: 

I have not laid my head upon the ground 

Where Tadmor’s temples in the dust decay, 

Nor startled, with my footfall’s dreary sound, 
The waste where Memnon’s empire lay. 


T have not stretched where Jordan’s current flows, 
Heard how the loud-lamenting river weeps, 
With moans and cries sublimer even than those 
With which the mournful Prophet* stirred its deeps ; 
Nor fe!t the transports which the soul inspire 
In the deep grot, where he, the bard of kings, 
Felt, at the dead of night, a hand of flame 
Seize on his harp, and sweep the strings. 


I have not wandered o’er the plain, whereon, 
Beneath the olive tree, THe Saviour wept ; 
Nor traced his tears the hallowed trees upon, 
Which jealous angels have notalloutswept; 
Nor, in the garden, watched through nights sublime, 
Where, while the bloody sweat was undergone, 
The echo of his sorrows and our crime 

Rung in one listening ear alone. 


* Jeremiah. 
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Nor have I bent my forehead on the spot 
Where His ascending footstep pressed the clay, 
Nor worn with lips devout the rock-hewn grot, 
Where, in his mother’s tears embalmed, he lay ; 
Nor smote my breast on that sad mountain head, 
Where, even in death, conq’ring the powers of air, 
His arms, as to embrace our earth, he spread, 

And bowed his head, to bless it there. 


For these I leave my home ; for these I stake 

My little span of useless years below ; 

What matters it, where winter-winds may shake 

The trunk that yields nor fruit nor foliage now ! 

Fool ! says the crowd.—Theirs is the foolish part! 

Not in one spot can the soul’s food be found,— 

No !—to the poet thought is bread—his heart 
Lives on his Maker’s works around. 


Farewell, my sire, my sisters dear, again ! 
Farewell, my walnut shaded place of birth ! 
Farewell, my steed, now loitering o’er the plain ! 
Farewell, my dog, now lonely on the hearth ! 
Your image haunts me like the shade of bliss, 
Your voices lure me with their fond recall ; 
Soon, may the hour arise, less dark than this, 

The hour that reunites us all ! 


And thou, my country, tossed by winds and seas, 
Like this frail bark on which my lot is cast, 
Big with the world’s yet unborn destinies,— 
Adieu, thy shores glide from my vision past ! 
O ! that some ray would poms the cloud that broods 
O’er throne and temple, liberty and thee, 
And kindle brighter, o’er the restless floods, 
Thy beacon-light of immortality ! 


And thou, Marseilles, at France’s portals placed, 
With thy white arms the coming guest to greet, 
Whose haven, gleaming o’er the ocean’s breast, 
mag like a nest, each winged mast to meet ; 

‘here many a hand, beloved, now presses mine, 
Where my foot lingers still as loth to flee— 
Thine be my last departing accents—thine 

My first returning greeting be !” 


Our next extract shall be short and in a gayer strain. It is from a 
paper entitled Un Cafe de Vaudevillistes en 1831, by Felix Pyat, a name 
with which we were hitherto unacquainted. It paints, though with that 
tinge of exaggeration which, as M. Keratry remarks, pervades even the 
papers in this collection, the manners of that peculiar people who cater 
for the public amusement ; who, living by jokes and puns, are always 
on the watch to turn a stanza, or catch an absurdity which may be woven 
into their next vaudeville :—grave, earnest as death in the midst of their 
comic employment, thinking every laugh wasted, every good thing 
thrown away, that is not turned into argent comptant on the stage. 


** Siberia, or a Painting Academy, are not more inhospitable than a 
Coffee Room of Vaudevillists. . 

** Tf you have neither been guilty of romance, memoir, or oma, in 
the course of your life;—if your letters, at least, are not addressed 
*Homme de letters,’ I advise you not to enter a spot where every one 
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knows every one, as at a village alehouse. You will be observed, an- 
noyed, by the glances of all, awkward as a little girl the first day of her 
new stays. 

** The waiter who wears mustachios and reads his favourite journal, 
will be in no hurry to hand you your eau sucre ;—you must pay down, 
you who are neither author nor journalist, nor any name whatever, three 
times you must call out, before the lady at the table will tingle her bell : 
all are listening to the author who speaks and gesticulates, and yet does 
not utter a word of politics. ‘There will you see neither Warsaw, nor 
Lyons, the ministry, nor the cholera morbus, but only the forthcoming 
vaudeville of the evening. 

** Some of the established inmates of the place, who have observed your 
entry, will supra your table, and surround you with all the inveterate 
espionage and vigilance of a robber ora police officer. Happy will it be 
for you if you do not happen to possess a comical figure, or a whimsical 
name ;—or if you do, if you should have the misfortune to subscribe 
yourself Bonnichon, or Rejolard, take care, I advise you, that no friend, 
with a loud voice, give utterance to the mirth making sound! They 
will rob you of your very name! They will draw closer round you like 
a swell mob. Imprudent wretch, be silent! Button up your mind to 
the chin, clap a stopper on your mouth, tighten the cord of your tongue ; 
don’t let an expression be drawn out of you ; pocket your words, pocket 
yourself, if possible ; fur here you are in danger ; they will make quick 
conveyance here with — conversation, steal your talk, your dress, 
your figure, lay hold o Pr alive and bodily, from head to foot. You 

now not the artifices of these villains. They will flatter you, they will 
set you a talking, they will ask you what o’clock it is, they will put you 
through your paces, they will ask you to repeat your last joke, while 
they call tothe waiter—waiter, a glass of rum, and—harkye—bring a pen- 
cil. There you are, stowed away in the literary larder, amidst sketches, 
fagends of couplets and bon-mots, purchased, picked up, or stole, du- 
ring the day, all ticketed, numbered, each in its own drawer and divi- 
sion ; so that if a bon-mot on the subject of love, or a couplet on glory 
is wanted, the vaudevillist has but to turn up the proper paper, and 
there he finds it cut and dry tohishand. — 

**Though smoking is not allowed, the air is heavy and difficult to 
breathe, charged as it is, with the nauseous odour of the theatre : the 
mistress of the Café is invariably ugly, a dealer in tickets for the theatre 
at half price; the son cracks jokes, and the husband runs into debt. In 
this gloomy abode all the inhabitants are dingy and dirty. You have, 

rhaps f ured to yourself Momus, with a broad grin on his mouth, 

is teeth w ite, his cheeks plump and ruddy, his temper gay, frank, 
lively,—the Momus, in short, that figures in the scenes of the theatre. 
Not so here. In the midst of that dark group who are pars there at 
dominos, observe that old and sallow forehead wrinkled up like a bank 
note ; that half bald head, ——_ by a body somewhat resembling in 
shape a triumphal arch ; well, that being is the most influential of the 
votaries of Momus ; that silent ugly old fellow, exuding, as it were, 
disgust and ennui at every pore of his skin, is the representative of 
French gaiety, the first buffoon of his day; a man who has kept men 
‘aughing for the last century, who has survived the Reign of Terror, and 
laughed the Restoration out of countenance ; who has made as much 
money by the Hundred Days as an army commissary, and, in short, 
turned all our glories and all our miseries to a theatrical and pecuniary 
account. 

‘* Round him are gathered the apprentices, the novices, the collabora- 
teurs, who are paid, and the collaborateurs who pay. The rich, for in- 
stance, who are determined, at any price, to be men of letters, and who 
purchase the honour of affixing their names to the production of some 
well known stager. The ordinary conversation on the subject of thé new 
piece or the new actress is interrupted by the usual quarrel of two inti- 
mate friends, disputing their claims to a Joke stolen by the one from the 
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other, scolding like prostitutes, and bandying about abusive epithets from 
one to the other as if they were playing at rackets. Dull folks would 
cut one another’s throats for one half of what these disputants bestow 
upon each other ; but these practised pectarpoers play on their game of 

illingsgate, with all the imperturbable coldness in the world ; while 
the rest never trouble their heads about them. 

** The Café is always full of strolling players ; every literary bird of 
passegn pokes up his temporary residence round its marble table ; they 

ive in the Café ; some opposite the bar, some near, the others by the 
windows ; they give you their address there—unless you happen to be 
their bootmaker or their tailor ; they eat, work, and sleep there—it is their 
domicile, their exchange, where the theatrical stock is disposed of ; where 
the materials of a vaudeville are put up to sale, purchased, and paid for ; 
where a plot may be had fora poulet truffé or a glass of lemonade, accor- 
ding to the rise or fall of the dramatic funds. 

“The more noisy inmates of the Café are the mere amateurs; the 
retailers of news ; persons who know the stars of the place by name, and 
are hand in glove with the waiter; who think genius may be caught by 
contact with men of talent, and scarcely venture to wash their hands on 
the day when they have enjoyed the honour of shaking hands with them. 

**'The amateurs supply the fuel and do the honours of the fire-place ; 
they scatter their ideas about for any one who chooses to pick them ups 
for the authors, on whom the task of providing for the gaiety of the public 
devolves, are silent and gloomy as Mohammedan priests. ‘Their only 
reply is a laugh ; if they must answer, they are brief and laconic asa 
bank note, or a regimental order. It is worth while to observe their 
mutual apprehensions; they never make each other laugh gratis, that 
would be mere labour lost ; wit and gaiety constitute their stock in hand, 
and why should they be wasted? Accordingly, nothing can be more 
dull, more barren than their ordieary conversation or correspondence ; 
with the exception of the clown of the theatre off the stage, there is 
not a more melancholy animal in existence than a vaudevillist.” 


Our readers will recollect the forcible paper of Leon Gozlan, entitled 
the Morgue ; a striking illustration of that taste tor physical horrors 
which, at present, characterizes the modern literature of France ; which 
covers its delineations with hues of blood, spreads around us the loath- 
some atmosphere of the charnelhouse, and the pesthouse. In the 
maritime romances of Eugéne Sue, each vessel represents a floating 
hell, where the decks are slippery with blood, and the cabins ring with 
the groans of murderous conflict, or the roar of a hideous bacchanalian 
orgy. Inthe last production of the Bibliophile Jacob, La Danse Maca- 
bre, the aid of pestilence, in all its hideous details, is called in, in conjunc- 
tion with sorcery and murder, to produce an impression on the almost 
blunted nerves of the Parisian public. And the author introduces his 
work with the assurance, that the coincidence of its appearance with that 
of the cholera morbus was purely accidental. The secrets of the dissect- 
ing room and the hospital have taken the place of the exhibition of 
sentiment, or the analysis of character. In this state of the public sym- 
satay no wonder if the keeper of the Morgue, or the executioner of 

aris, becomes an object of interest, a study for essay writers and 
romancers ; nor need we be surprised if among the other notables of 
Paris, we find a paper by J. Rousseau, devoted to the latter ill-omened 

ersonage who, in common with the Archbishop, bears the odd title of 
Gensiomr de Paris. The sketch, however, though somewhat dressed 
up en beau, is interesting and well written, and we regret that we have 
not eoom for it. 

It has often struck us as one of the profoundest mysteries of modern 
times, how any man can submit to be a member of congress; how a 
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person in the enjoyment of ease, opulence, leisure, amusement, sur- 
rounded with everything at home which can render life agreeable, can 
exchange these for the thankless toils of debate, and committee work, 
which during the sessions, now everlasting as those of Theseus himself, 
his flesh must be heir to ;—and that in many, nay in most cases, without 
even the stimulus of ambition, or the prospect of fame. By the few who 
take a lead in debate, and flatter themselves that they can command the 
applause of listening senates, this drudgery work may be submitted to ; 
it is the price to be paid for the prize of popularity, or place; but there is 
really something quite touching in the disinterested toils of a member, 
working away night and day, amidst all the seductive attractions of 
society, without the prospect of either the one or the other, and able 
whenever he pleases, to exchange the stir, and smoke, and fret of town 
for the “fresh woods and pastures new” of some ancestral domain, 
where, in the simple and more agreeable character of a country gentle- 
man, he might combine utility with pleasure. We can hardly say they 
manage these things better in France. The life of a“ deputy” seems to 
bear a very close resemblance to that of a “ member of Congress,” as 
the following extracts from a paper by M. Viennet will show. 


** There is no day of rest for the deputy. The labourer, the merchant, 
the clerk, all have their Sunday. For the man of the people there is no 
Sunday ; the recess of the chamber is only to him an additional misfor- 
tune. For six days in the week, his duties asa legislator save him from 
the worse inconvenience of having solicitations to make or to parry : but 
on Sunday he is without defence; he is only allowed to breathe at dinner 
time, provided he dines in town, for otherwise his door is closed in vain. 
His dining room is near his antechamber, if he has one: he can overhear 
every word—the refusal of the servant, the complaints, the perseverance 
of the solicitor ; with his napkin in his hand, his meat in his mouth, must 
he receive the —— examine it, docket it, and then return to his cold 
dinner, and all to gratify the urgency and impatience of those who had 
dined comfortably a quarter of an hour before. The theatres, the pro- 
menade, are to him forbidden places. It is not to =e pleasures he 
was sent to Paris. Those pleasures, too, are not to be had for nothing ; 
he can no more obtain credit at the theatre than at the post office: 
besides, his constituents would never forgive him an hour of relaxation. 

** Annoyances of another kind await him on his arrival at the capital. 
The veterans of the chamber, the drill sergeants of the line, beset him, 
sound him, and watch him on all sides. A letter comes sealed with the 
ministerial seal : it is an invitation to dinner, Shall hego? Why not? 
One may differ from a minister, yet eat his dinners. And after all, who 
pays forit? The public purse. His excellency did not receive his 100,000 

rancs for his private economy. He must represent: and in France 

to represent is to assemble at table some fifty pone, all equally tire- 
some and tired, each obliged to converse with the neighbour whom 
chance has given him, and who separate with delight as soon as they 
have swallowed their Amphitryon’s coffee. A deputy is an indispensa- 
ble personage in this singular representation. Besides, = should he 
affect a repugnance to authority ? ‘That,would be a ridiculous affecta- 
tion. He knows he will find many colleagues there to ~ rthim. The 
opposition itself does not disdain to take its seat at the table of the minis- 
ter whom it attacks. 

‘The very day after the diligence has dropt in the Cour des Messa- 
geries the deputy of the province, from the moment his person and trunks 
are fairly housed, his clothes and portfolio properly arranged, he has to 
make the round of the offices of seven or eight ministers, where the nu- 
merous petitions with which he is loaded have to be de sited. His 
first reception by the porter, clerk, or officer, is grave, disdainful, some- 
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times repulsive. te! | agent of government is apt to give himself airs, 
and the humblest not always the least. But he hastens to pronounce the 
cabalistic word—the title of deputy is launched against the cerberus of 
the office, and the scene shifts as by enchantment. The officer lays 
aside the folder he was turning in his hands; he rises with marked pre- 
cipitation, stands in an attitude of respect, his arm directed towards the 
door opposite to that of the antechamber; his wrinkles unbend ; his 
eyes beam with the anxiety to be useful. ‘The key turns, the door is 
opened boldly. ‘* Monsieur is a member of the Chamber,” he exclaims, 
with the boldness of an inferior who does not fear the bad humour of a 
superior. At the word the great man lays down his pen, presents a 
chair, and smiles affectionately on the privileged solicitor of the dis- 
trict, who empties his pockets on the table. The petitions shall be 
examined with scrupulous care; the recommendations of the deput 
shall be attended to; and he is politely reconducted to the door, whic 
is not closed till the sound of the outer one has been heard. 

** The same scene is renewed ten times aday, It recommences the 
next day—and the next—and as long as the session lasts, or the stay of 
the deputy in the capital, the fountain-head of grace and favour. At 
last the answer of the minister arrives—no places, but abundance of 
vague promises. ‘These are transmitted to the constituency ; and in 
exchange the. copety receives thanks, mingled with protestations and 
new ne e must see the ministers, urge them, give them no 
rest. Every applicant thinks his success certain the moment he learns 
that the me has spoken on his behalf to the minister or the king. 
Tell them that the post is, after all, a surer mode of conveyance ;—that 
a petition delivered with one’s own hand, and deposited im his excel- 
lency’s pocket, runs a greater risk of being forgotten than if transmitted 
to the Secretary General, whose duty it is to attend to it: add, that 
nothing is done without a preliminary report ; that in this report the 
claims of twenty candidates perhaps have to be weighed, and each 
recommended by influence at least as powerful as that of a deputy—it is 
all in vain, the petitioners never can be made to understand this sort of 
arithmetic—his representation is at once set down as negligent ; one who 
thinks of himself alone, and not of his fellow citizens. He has his personal 
protegés, his family leanings, his connexions of friendship. Ifa place be 
obtained, the unsuccessful candidates tear him in pieces. He has been 
unjust, partial ;—he who has received it, forgets the service in the 
course of a month. A place so bestowed frequently only makes one 
ungrateful man, and twenty enemies. 

_“* Another obligation on the deputy is that of answering the commu- 
nications of all the world. ‘The official solicitor of the district receives 
on an average fifty lettersa day. ‘Three hours are spent in reading 
them, three in receiving his clients and their friends, three more in 
making the rounds of the offices in ‘rain, hail, or shine ;’ he rises before 
daylight, and sweats blood and water in labouring to satisfy them all. 
But all in vain; from headquarters he is assailed by petitions, com- 
plaints, reproaches ; and while he is wasting time, health, and money 
in their service in the capital, his enemies are busily undermining him 
in his province. ‘They are only waiting for the day of re-election to 
revenge themselves for what they call his want of faith. 

“There are some who, in order to escape this reproach, devote a part 
of the sittings of the Chambers to the task of correspondence. ‘The 
debates go on amidst a scratching accompaniment of pens, transmitting 
to the constituents at a distance the answers of ministers or official men. 
Scarcely twenty deputies rise when the voice of the president calls for 
their opinion. Important resolutions pass by a majority of twelve to 
eight. The affairs of state are left to go on as they best may; enough 
that the constituent receives his letter, and can boast of having got his 
answer. The deputy has not done the business of the state, but he has 
settled the affair of his constituents; he has acquired a reputation for 
being obliging and exact, which he preserves only until the bestowal of 
some post renews the clamours of every disappointed candidate. 
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** That public opinion which is frequently poomen | the opinion of the 
journalist,—that queen of the world which frequently has but the stones 
of the pavé for a throne, and an alehouse for a palace, rules tyrannically 
over the deputies and the people. The official controllers of the acts of 
ministry are themselves submitted to the daily despotism of the news- 

apers of the capital and the province. Within the Chamber itself, and 

ronting the president, is a seat filled by about twenty young redacteurs, 
whose employment it is to collect the words, the gestures, the interrup- 
tions of the deputies, to transmit to their subscribers the physiognomy 
of the legislative pandemonium ; from that quarter are derived those 
parliamentary reputations, which every man fashions as he pleases 
according to the views of the paper of which he is the organ. Among 
these each party has its instruments, or its confidants; to them are trans- 
mitted the manuscripts of authors, whom heaven has not endowed with 
the power of extemporising, or to whom the struggles of the bar or the 
practice of the professor’s chair have not yet taught the habit ; or who 
do not take the trouble of getting their speeches by heart, in order to 
recite them from memory, and give them out as extempore ; and as there 
are not in the chamber more than about one hundred and fifty advocates 
and ten professors, the consequence is, that there are about three hun- 
dred deputies, who are under the necessity of writing what they are to 
speak on the morrow. Their manuscripts pass from hand tohand. Each 
redacteur takes from them what he likes. He cuts them in pieces, distorts 
them, changes their very nature, and, as there are but few subscribers 
whose courage is equal to the perusal of the immense Moniteur, which is 
under the drea oblention of admitting every thing, they judge the orator 
according to what he is made to say, not what he has said. Yet these 
interpreters are men who think they have a conscience ; they will prove 
it to you sword in hand; only as the accounts of twenty journals are all 
contradictory, as it is physically impossible that a deputy could say 
black and white at the same time, it is p!ain that some of those journals 
must have perverted the truth; and as there is no juste milieu between 
truth and falsehood, it is equally plain that some, at least, of the said 
journalists have no conscience. 

** The deputies of the opposition have some advantages over their ad- 
versaries. The opposition is in fashion; it was always so in France, 
because there is in it more of wit than reason. Men the most pacific, 
the most devoted to power, have no objection to listen to the abuse of the 
great men of the earth. They do not deny to themselves the pleasure 
of laughing at an epigram, even while they pity its object. Parliamen- 
tary opposition is naturally bitter; it requires the use of every weapon 
in order to overturn those who are in possession of that authority which 
it aspires to ; and its attacks are always more spirited than the replies of 
the 5 wed of established power, or of the ruling opinion. This it is 
that explains the number and the popularity of the opposition journals, 
and the great disadvantages of those deputies who do not belong to this 
party. ‘The government journals deal but little in eulogy ; not because 
they belong to the ministry, but because they are mere journalists. They 
never become extatic over the speech of a friend, or expire with admira- 
tion at the eloquence of an orator who lends them his support. But it 
is the interest of the opposition journals to be extatic. It is not enough 
for their purpose to declare that the ministers are incapable or unfaith- 
ful; they have to demonstrate to France the ability, the knowledge, the 
integrity of those who are anxious to replace them; and bypevboles and 
superlatives, both in praise and censure, are the necessary commodities 
in which they deal.” 


Many a legislator in our own country, who sees himself figuring as a 
Demosthenes, or denounced as a Cataline ;—now quoted as a model of 
absolute wisdom, now written down an ass, for the selfsame measure or 
speech, will recognize the correctness of the above picture. 
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HOME THOUGHTS OF AN EMIGRANT. 
BY MRS MOODIE. 


Though distant, in spirit still present to me, — 

My best thoughts, my country! still linger with thee. 

My fond heart beats sans my dim eyes run o’er, 
When I muse on the last glance I gave to thy shore ; 

The chill mists of night round thy white cliffs were curl’d, 
But I felt there was no spot like thee in the world. 


Yet, one stood beside me, whose presence repress’d 
The deep pang of sorrow that troubled my breast; 

And the babe on my bosom, so calmly reclining, 
Check’d the tear as it rose, and my useless repining ; 
Though hard was the struggle from thee forced to roam, 
For their sake I abandon’d both country and home. 


Blessed Isle of the free! I shall view thee no more, 

My fortunes are cast on this cold heartless shore ; 

Midst the shade of dark forests my soul droops her wings,— 
In the tall boughs above me, no merry bird sings ; 

The sigh of the wild winds, the rush of the floods, 

Is the only sad music that wakens the woods. 


In dreams, lovely England! my spirit still hails 
Thy green daisied meadows, thy bright sunny vales ; 
When my heart shall grow cold, to the mother who bore me, 
When my soul, dearest nature! shall cease to adore thee, 
When beauty and virtue no longer impart 
Delight to my bosom, or joy to my heart, 
Then, the love] have cherished, my country! for thee, 
In the heart of thy daughter extinguished shall be. 
Douro, 





THE BRIDE OF EVERY DAY. 
BY MRS MOODIE. 


There are tears in the sparkling bowl, 
Which foams, young bride! for thee ; 
And grief shall consume thy soul, 
In far lands beyond the sea ; 
There’s a blight in the red-rose flower, 
Which binds thy lovely brow, 
There ’s dross in the princely dower, 
Which buys thy fatal vow. 


Hadst thou wedded for love alone, 
A poor, but a worthier man: 
Thou never hadst cause to groan 
O’er thy short life’s careworn span— 
The youth, who lov’d thee too well, 
In solitude hides apart, 
The sorrow no words can tell— 
The grief of a broken heart. 


Farewell, young victim of pride! 

I can spare no tear for thee ; 
Mid the world’s gay scenes go hide 

Thy splendid misery! 
Go, join in the careless yea ' 

With the wealthy thy revels keep; 
Thou shalt wake from thy dream erelong, 
Alone, and unpitied to weep! 
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THE YOUNG NAPOLEON.* 


By a strange fatality, one of the ministers of the dethroned Charles 
X. was driven to Vienna for shelter, where he arrived in good time to 
gather up the remains of the ancien Roi de Rome: one of the last min- 
isters of the banished restoration occupied his exile with souvenirs of 
the abdicated Empire. But a Frenchman is always a Frenchman, and 
no matter to what party he belongs, or by what party he has suffered— 
in foreign countries, la patrie, and la gloire, invariably attaching to it, 
are always ideas which with him sanctify everything connected with 
them. Who could have expected to find an ultra-royalist minister of 
the Restoration occupying his leisure—or rather his time, for it is all 
leisure with him—with the recollections of the last of the Imperial 
dynasty ? and yet so it is, that with pious hands and reverent feelings, 
M. de Montbel has taken upon himself the task of recording, for the 
benefit of the historical world, all that he could discover of the life and 
character of the son of the most illegitimate of rulers. Let his poli- 
tics or policy be what they may, we owe his piety grateful thanks for 
having undertaken the duty, and the manner in which it is executed is 
highly creditable both to his feelings as a man, and his abilities as an 
author. It redounds to the praise of M. de Montbel, that he has been 
able to divest himself of the narrow prejudices of party, and at once, 
as regards the interesting subject of his biography, place himself in a 
position of perfect impartiality, and in a most favourable point of view, 
for recording all that must necessarily interest the world and posterity 
in the history of this extraordinary graft on the ancient stock of Austrian 
legitimacy. 

The life, as given by M. de Montbel from the best sources, and fre- 
quently in the very words of the only persons qualified to speak, will 
long be a favourite text both for moralists and politicians. The influence 
of hereditary disposition, the effect uf education generally, and the pecu- 
liar character of this youth’s education, are fruitful sources of reflection 
and instruction: while his anomalous position, the chances of his future 
life, and the probable effect it might have had on France and Europe at 
large, are not less likely to stimulate the disquisitive faculties of histor- 
cal writers. M. de Montbel’s book has also the recommendation of 
complete novelty. The life of the son of Napoleon, from the time he 
fell into Austrian hands when an infant, was a perfect mystery ; the 
people were scarcely kept in more complete ignorance of the daily life 
of the man with the Iron Mask : his death was almost the first certain 
news of his continued existence. Now that there is no motive for far- 
ther concealment, we are let into all the details of his short career, even 
to the most trivial actions of hourly existence ; not without some reser- 
vation certainly, produced by a perpetual consciousness of the position 
of the writer—a dependant of the Court of Vienna—but still with a suf- 
ficient abundance of particulars, flowing from the mouths of his friends, 
tutors, and household, to satisfy us altogether as to the character and 
disposition of a remarkable and most interesting personage. 

Many unworthy suspicions have been entertained of the Court of 
Austria respecting the treatment of this young man; these suspicions 
will at once vanish before the perusal of this book, while the truth of the 
intentions of the Emperor, or at least of his minister, will appear. It 


* Le Duc de Reichstadt. Par M. de Montbel, Ancien Ministre du Roi Charles 
X. Paris. 1832. 
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was resolved, first, that the young King of Rome should be made a Ger- 
man Prince ;—next, that as every man who has passions and talents 
must have a pursuit, it was deemed safest, and perhaps most beneficial, 
that he should be indulged in his enthusiasm for the military profession. 
The example of Prince Eugene was set before him as the one they 
would most desire him to follow. Prince Eugene was neither imperial 
nor alien, and yet one of their most valuable Generals, and in no way a 
dangerous subject, while he gained glory enough to satisfy the most am- 
bitious of men. These calculations would probably have answered, had 
not the natural been a more complex machine than the political, and as 
such even beyond the ingenious management of M. de Metternich. The 
youth was in a moral prison, and his soul pined. It was deemed neces- 
sary that he should be cut off from all communication with the agitators 
and adventurers of France. To effect this object, he was kept in utter 
solitude ; surrounded certainly by attendants and instructors, but still, in 
a social sense, buried in utter solitude. His orders were obeyed, his 
every wish anticipated ; he had his books, his horses, and his equipages 
for promenade or the chase ; . but for all that the soul or the heart holds 
dear, he was, with slight exceptions, a solitary prisoner. This might be 
practicable to some extent with an Austrian archduke ; but with a child 
in whose veins the quick blood of the Corsican Conqueror flowed, it was 
a species of lingering moral torture. To outward appearance, he was 
like Rasselas in the Happy Valley ; but, like him, he was wearying for 
all that was beyond the range of the mountains that separated him from 
his fellow men: in the one case, these mountains were physical obsta- 
cles ; in the other, moral ones. The spirit chafed against the prison 
bars: the victim, bruised and careworn, refused its food, lost its sub- 
stance, grew emaciated, and died. The mind, all the while, was devel- 
oped, and grew apace, while the body became debilitated, nay, aged : 
the truth being, that intellectual food may always be found in prison, but 
moral and social isolation prey upon the physical state; the creature 
grows up a sapless weed, with the suspicions and distrust of long expe- 
rience, and the reflection and calm profundity of thought peculiar to 
unclouded age. After his death, young Napoleon presented in his body 
the same anomaly he had done in his lifetime : his frame had all the slen- 
derness and fragility of infancy stretched into unnatural length, while his 
vital organs bore the schirrous and flaccid appearance of extreme old age: 
there was no part healthy or natural but the brain, which was wonderfully 
fine, with the exception that it was more compact, and of firmer substance 
than is usually found. So it was in life. This boy had all the enthusiasm 
and passion of youth in extreme force, alternating with a distrust, a cau- 
tion, and a rapidity in fathoming the character and appreciating the talents 
of the persons with whom he was necessarily brought into contact, 
which are the usual qualities of age. His intellect chiefly exhibited 
itself in mastering the history of his father in all its voluminousness, in 
the soundness and acuteness of his criticism on the several authors 
he had reud, and in the facility with which he acquired the theory of 
war, and all the studies which conduce to it. He seems to have known, 
almost by instinct, that it was only through war that he could ever rise 
to more than a mere eunuch of the palace, and from the earliest age he 
took the deepest interest in everything that partook of military move- 
ments. It was not, however, thought safe to intrust him abroad till he was 
nearly grown up; he felt that his entrance into a regiment was his first 
step to emancipation, as he called it, and he devoted himself to the 
practical duties of a soldier and a chief officer with an ardour which 
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quickly devoured the pigmy body that had been fritted away and shaken 
by the silent struggles of solitude. The word pigmy must, however, be 
taken in the sense of feeble : in its sense of diminutive, it is wholly inap- 
plicable ; for the young Napoleon, in that respect, taking rather after the 
Austrian than the Corsican race, had shot up in his sunless nursery to 
the height of the tallest man. No story was ever replete with more pain- 
ful interest than the account of the obstinate struggle which this unhappy 
youth kept up against physical decay ; he never complained, never even 
would admit that he was ill ; finding his voice fail him in manceuvring 
his corps, he would, after the exertion of a review, go and hide his weak- 
ness, fainting and sinking upon some secret sofa. He was terrified, 
poor fellow ! lest he should be, on the very threshold of the world, driven 
back into his solitary splendour. At length, however, on the represen- 
tation of a physician, whom he never would consult, he was sen‘ to 
Schonbrunn, where he died. He had, however, nearly rallied, and if the 
disease had not advanced to the extent of producing severe organic 
change, would perhaps have recovered by a proposed tour to Naples, 
and other parts of Italy. The effect on the mind of the moral prisoner 
was electric, and to his dying hour, this journey was his chief hope and 
prospect in the world. 
Before the little Napoleon came into Austrian hands, of course no 
regular attempt had been made to educate him; but it is not to be sup- 
osed that nearly five years of such a pregnant existence as his, were 
eft without numerous and deep impressions. His was far from a com- 
municative disposition, and consequently, he did not, like some children, 
talk himself out of his recollections. They sank in the mind of the 
forlorn boy, and if ever they were permitted to see the light, it was in 
some little moment of excitement. One day, when he was playing with 
the imperial family, one of the archdukes showed him a little medal of 
silver, of which numbers had been struck in honour of his birth, and 
were distributed to the people after the ceremony of his baptism: his 
bust was upon it. He was asked, do you know whom this represents ? 
“ C’est moi,” answered he, without hesitation, “ quand j’étais Roi de 
Rome.” Ideas of his own former consequence, and the greatness of 
his father, says his early tutor, M. Foresti, were constantly present to 
his mind. Other impressions were not less deep ; be had a love of truth 
which made him utterly intolerant even of fable, and probably contrib- 
uted to his subsequent distaste for poetry. The word vrai he used to 
pronounce, when a perfect child, with a solemnity and a movement of 
the hand, which showed that it had to him all the sacred character of an 
asseveration. And yet, child as he was, he had that force of character, 
or rather that sensitiveness mixed with vigour, that, on being ridiculed 
unintentionally for its use, he never again repeated the word. On oc- 
casion of his mother’s birthday, some of the little court, soon after the 
dethronement, made these verses, in order to be repeated to Maria- 
Touisa by her child :— 


Autant que moi, personne, 6 ma chére Maman, 
Ne doit tenir ce jour prospére ; 
Vrai, ne lui dois-je pas le bonheur si touchant, 
Et si doux & mon cceur, de vous nommer ma mére ? 


He soon learned the stanza, and was afterwards told why the word 
vrai was introduced ; he said nothing : when admitted to his mother, 
he showed a great deal of affection and amiability, but never pro- 
nounced the quatrain, and never more used the word. 


VOL. VIII.—-NO. XXXVI. 47 
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The first instruction attempted to be communicated to him was a 
knowledge of the German language. To this he opposed a most deter- 
mined resistance: not one word of German would he pronounce, and 
even resisted the endeavours to teach him as an insult and an injury; for 
his age he kept up this resolution along time; when it was conquered 
by the mildness and persuasion of his teachers, he learned the language 
with a prodigious facility, and soon spoke it in the imperial family like 
one of themselves. Not only the rapidity with which he acquired this 
difficult tongue, but even his mistakes and misconceptions indicated a 
superior logical faculty, for they were generally founded on fancied 
analogies, and little etymological observations. M. Foresti, whose duty 
it was to teach him to read, found the difficulty insurmountable, until he 
introduced a rival and a fellow pupil. The son of one of the valets de 
chambre of the Empress was procured, and in company with him the 
young Napoleon quickly devoured his task. Such was the being des- 
tined to be brought up in nearly a perfect state of isolation. 


_* From the very first,” says his tutor, M. Foresti, and he was with 
him full sixteen years, nearly the entire of the poor youth’s Austrian life, 
**he exhibited the marked characteristics of his disposition. He was 
goodnatured to his inferiors, friendly to his tutor, without any lively 
expressions of his feelings ; he only obeyed on conviction, and always 
began with resistance. He loved to produce an effect, and generally it 
was evidert that he thought a great deal more than he said: the diffi- 
culty then was to prevent this habit from growing into dissimulation.” 


Begging the excellent M. Foresti’s pardon, such a character as he 
describes was by no means likely to be guilty of the mean vice of dissim- 
ulation, which is the result of a base fear, and is the last fault to taint 
the character of a child, the first movement of whose mind is to resist, 
and who only yields on good reason being shown. Other traits are 
equally inconsistent with this apprehension. 


**He always received our reprimands with firmness, and however 
annoyed he might have been by them, he never retained any rancorous 
feeling : he ended always by allowing the justice of the representations 
that had been made to him. When any mutual coldness had taken 
place in the course of the day, owing to some severe lecture, in the 
evening, on taking leave of us, he was always the first to hold out a 
friendly hand, at the same time requesting that we would pardon his 
faults, and overlook the wrong he had done.” 


** He gave me,” says M. Foresti, ** many proofs of the command he 
had over himself. Amongst others, this:—up to the time of Maria- 
Louisa’s departure for her State of Parma, there was about him a per- 
son who had treated him with the greatest possible affection and atten- 
tion. This was Mme. Marchand, the mother of the first valet de 
chambre of the Emperor : she remained with him all night, and every 
morning was the object of his warm infantine caresses. She was always 
present at his rising, and had the care of dressing him. On the departure 
of Maria-Louisa, Mme. Marchand returned to France at the same time 
with M. de Bausset,* who also had a great affection for the Prince. 
Henceforward I slept in his room at night. The first night I dreaded, 
lest in the morning he would give way to grief on finding that his affec- 
tionate nurse was no longer there. On waking, however, he spoke to me 
without hesitation, and, with a calmness astonishing for his age, said, 
*M. Foresti, I wish to rise.’ ” 


* Author of Memoires sur [Interieur du Palais, 
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One of the youth’s governors was a M. Collin, a poet and dramatist 
of Vienna of some celebrity. This gentleman could not help feeling 
that the young Napoleon’s abhorrence of fiction was a sort of censure on 
his profession, and it is not to be wondered at that he endeavoured to 
dress up fiction in the garb likely to be most agreeable to the taste of the 
imperial pupil. In resorting to Robinson Crusoe for aid, may be per- 
ceived a tacit compliment to the youth’s acuteness, for, assuredly, no 
other fiction was ever more like truth. 





“*The poetical genius of Collin,” says M. Foresti, “‘appeared to 
triumph somewhat over this obstinate resolution to reject everything 
which did not appear to be true in all the exactitude of truth. On the 
heights which overlook Schonbrunn, on the right of the elegant arcades 
of La Gloriette, and at the bottom of a dark avenue of trees, may be 
found a spot, altogether shut out from a view of Vienna, by deep thick- 
ets, and an impervious mass of wood; a spot from which nothing can be 
viewed save the cheerful but solitary aspect of mountain tops, smilin 
valleys, and rugged peaks, that go on ascending and ascending unti 
they reach the lofty elevation of the summits of Schneeberg. Here 
there is a hut constructed after the fashion of Switzerland, or rather of 
the Tyrolese mountains, whence it is called the Tyrol’s House. In this 
rustic abode and its neighbourhood nothing is there to remind the spec- 
tator of the vicinity of the capital. ‘To this wild and quiet spot Collin 
would often bring the young Duke. He there told him the story of 
Robinson Crusoe. ‘The imagination of the child warmed to the tale. 
Solitude and silence completed the illusion: he fancied himself in a 
desert, and Collin suggested that he should set himself to fabricate 
the utensils that would be necessary to him, were he under the neces- 
sity of pee for his own subsistence in a similar spot. He acquitted 
himself of the task with much handiness. A collection has been made 
of these things : they are placed in the pavillion, which still goes by the 
name of the House of the Duke de Reichstadt. The governor and his 
pupil, by uniting their efforts and their industry, succeeded in scooping 
out a cavern resembling that described as the abode of Crusoe on his 
desert island.” 


Such is the immortality of genius. The creations of Defoe, the 
persecuted and unhappy, imagined in some garret, whether in Bristol 
or Whitechapel, becomes the factitious stimulus of a Prince’s educa- 
tion; and that Prince the son of a banished ruler of France, far 
greater than the Grand Monarque, who in Defoe’s day, seemed to have 
reached the ne plus wlira of earthly grandeur. 

During the rst period of the young Napoleon’s instruction at Schon- 
brunn, his tutors were sadly perplexed by his extreme curiosity respect- 
ing his father, as to what had become of him, the causes of his fall, etc. : 
evasive answers did not satisfy him :— 


**It was,” says M. Foresti, “for us a species of torture. Happily 
the Emperor came at length ; we hastened to inform him of the perpe- 
tual questions that were put to us, and to request his instructions on this 
point. ‘The Emperor answered :—* Truth should be the basis of the 
education of the Prince ; answer all his questions freely ; it is the best, 
indeed the only mode of calming his imagination, and of inspiring him 
eee AORRRRERM which will be necessary for you who have to guide 

im. 

** At first, he overwhelmed us with questions, and exhibited an afflu- 
ence of ideas perfectly surprising. Finding that we were authorized, 
we answered him with perfect candour. at which the Emperor had 
foreseen came to pass. After a few days, he seemed satiated with this 
conversation, and thenceforward became more calm, more reserved on 
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the subject. It may seem incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that at 
no time, under any circumstances, was he ever heard to utter one word 
of regret in connection with it. Later in life, we saw that he was fully 
aware of the faults his father had committed, but it was a subject to 
which he never on any occasion alluded. ‘ 

“The news of his father’s death was brought to Vienna by one of the 
couriers of MM. de Rothschild. At this moment the Comte de Die- 
trichstein (the superior governor) was absent from Vienna, and the 
Emperor charged me to communicate to the young Prince the melan- 
dual nhdliatadn. He was then just turned ten years of age. It was 
the 22d July, at Schonbrunn: in the same place, on the same day, on 
which he himself, eleven years after, was doomed to die, that 1 an- 
nounced to him the death of his father. He wept bitterly, and his sad- 
ness endured for several days. * M. de Foresti,’ said he to me one day, 
‘my father little thought that when he died ™ would be the person 
from whom I should receive such kindness and affection.’ ”’ 


The youth alluded to an anecdote which the tutor had told him of his 
own career. M. Foresti had been taken prisoner by the French, and, 
on being sent to headquarters, treated with some harshness by the 
Emperor. 

Every pains were taken with the Duke’s education. The dead lan- 
guages he was taught by M. Collin, and afterwards, when Collin died, 
by M. Obenaus, who had been classical preceptor to half the imperial 
family. To these instructions, however, he inclined but an indifferent ear, 
and, of all his Latin books, took heartily only to Cesar’s Commentaries. 
His military studies took the alternate days with his classical ones, and 
to them he gave himself up with all possible ardour. By way of a check 
upon the apathy of private instructions, the Emperor directed that 
from time to time a Commission should proceed to inquire into the 
Prince’s progress. ‘These investigations were sedulously made, and 
S areid contributed to excite his attention and stimulate his ambition. 

efore these commissions the boy showed an extraordinary aptitude for 
learning, particularly such learning as chiefly turned upon military pur- 
suits. 


“Being myself acquainted with ede ge studies, and the arts 
connected with design,” says M. Foresti, ‘I was able to form an 
opinion of his performances. I consider them as lively proofs of the 
talents that have just been extinguished ; so much so, indeed, that I 
have thought it my duty to recommend that they should be collected 
and placed in the imperial archives, as memorials of his remarkable 
genius.’ 


Among the voluminous papers written in Italian by the Prince, M. 
Foresti showed M. de Montbel a sketch of the life of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, in which there were various passages respecting Napoleon: 
they were written in a calm and candid tone. From the time that he 
attained his fifteenth year he had access to every book, without excep- 
tion, relative to the history of his father and the French Revolution. 
He read them with avidity, and is said to have been a more perfect mas- 
ter of everything that has been written on these subjects than any of the 
persons about him. His collections in French on history, chronology, 
and travels, are said to be immense. His military enthusiasm showed 
itself in the ardour with which he pursued everything which had an 
connection with the accomplishments necessary to the soldier. “I wish 
him to have the education of a superior officer,” said the Emperor ; 
but this was only seconding the taste he had demonstrated from his 
earliest years. At the age of seven, he was indulged with the uniform 
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of a private ; after a time, in reward for the exactness with which he per- 
formed his exercise, he received the marks of the grade of sergeant, and 
his delight knew no bounds. He afterwards went through every other 
rank, and learned the duties of each in its minutest details. In his rank 
of private soldier, he used to stand sentinel at the door of the apartments 
of the Emperor. Whenever a member of the Court passed—if a man 
—he used to present arms with the utmost gravity ; but never if a wo- 
man. Some one rallied him on the subject: his answer was much more 
French than German :—* I am ready,” he answered, with much liveli- 
ness, “to present to the ladies—everything but my arms.” His respect 
for everything military was remarkable. One day, when admitted to 
dine in company with the Emperor on a public day, he retreated from the 
place he usually occupied next to the Archdukes, and attempted to sit at 
the lower end of the table: when asked the reason, “I see generals 
here,” said he ; “they ought to precede me.” The Empress one day 
at a féte wished him to sit among the ladies. He declined, saying, with 
the utmost gravity, “ my place is among men.” It was remarked by 
the people about him that he never was a child: he had scarcely ever 
associated with children, and had adopted the reflective manners of those 
about him. Without being anything extraordinary as a child, his intel- 
ligence was from the first precocious. His answers were as quick as 
judicious ; he expressed himself with precision and exactness, and with 
great elegance of phrase. He was a perfect master of the theory of 
the French and German languages, and wrote them with remarkable 
purity. 

Up to a certain age, the young Prince had been permitted to store 
his memory with facts, and to interpret them according to his own 
judgment. At length, however, it was deemed right that the Austrian 
version of the European story should be made known to the young 
Prince. No fitter person could be found for the due execution of this 
task than the Prince de Metternich, who, under the name of lectures on 
history, gave him at length, and in a series of interviews, the whole 
theory of imperial politics. The leading views are giving by M. de 
Montbel: they are very ingenious. Under the pretence of a sketch 
of his father’s history, he points out to the young man the danger of 
rising above the station in which he is placed, and proves, in fact, 
that the very qualities which enable ai: individual to rise are precisely 
those which must afterwards ensure his fall. These lectures are 
described as having had the happiest results. The young Napoleon, 
or Frangois, as he had been rechristened, eagerly accepted Metternich’s 
instructions, and, in cases of any difficulty or doubt, always resorted 
to him for their solution. Both the Emperor and his minister, in short, 
seem to have succeeded in thoroughly winning the entire confidence of 
the youth : the practical result of which was, that no communication was 
ever made to him that he did not feel it a point of duty instantly to com- 
municate. This was very convenient ; and, if any proof were wanting, 
would prove the skill and true jesuitical dexterity of the Austrian minis- 
ter. The youth is reported to have said to the Emperor and Metter- 
nich :—*“ The essential object of my life ought to be to make myself 
not unworthy of the glory of my father. I shall hope to reach this point 
of my ambition, if I can appropriate to myself any of his high qualities, 
taking care to avoid the rocks on which he split. I should be lost to a 
proper sense of his memory, if I became the plaything of faction, and 
the instrument of intrigue. Never ought the son of Napoleon to con- 
descend to play the miserable part of an adventurer.” This was of 
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course the point desired. It is said the young Prince was surrounded 
with intrigues, and the utmost vigilance, which he knew and approved 
of, was necessary to protect him from attempts to draw him into them. 

One of the very few friends whom the Duke of Reichstadt made for 
himself (it was probably, however, arra by the Metternich policy,) 
was a very deserving young officer, M. Prokesch, who had distinguish- 
ed himself by his travels in the East, and several military publications. 
From him M. de Montbel gained much interesting information. The 
me in which the acquaintance was formed is thus described by M. 

rokesch :— 


_“* After my long travels and my numerous missions, I had gone to 
visit my family at Gratz. The Emperor, who at that time was travers- 
ing Styria, stopped at this town. Pleased with my conduct, and the 
documents I had been able to lay before him, his Majesty testified his 
satisfaction by inviting me to his table. I found myself placed next the 
Duke of Reichstadt, whom [ had often regarded with the interest gen- 
erally inspired by him, but up to that moment I had never spoken to 
him, or heard him speak. 

“*T have known you long,’ said he to me; ‘I have been taken up a 
great deal by you.’ : 

*** How, Monseigneur,’ said I, * have I acquired this distinction ?” 

***T have read, I have studied your work on the Battle of Waterloo, 
and I have been so pleased with it, that I have translated it into both 
French and Italian.’ ” 


This was the commencement of an intimacy which appears to have 
afforded the young prince a vast source of consolation in his peculiar 
circumstances. To have a friend, not of his suite, appeared as if he 
were putting one fvot at least in the world. In the first interview the 
Prince seemed deeply interested about the East. He multiplied ques- 
tions on the actual state of those countries, the character of the inhabit- 
ants, and particularly of the men who were likely to influence their 
future condition. This subject led to his father’s Egyptian campaigns : 
to the causes which stopped his progress before St Jean d’Acre ; he 
grew warm and enthusiastic in speaking of the possibilities which would 
have followed the capture of that important place, and on the immense 
results which the large and active mind of bis father would have drawn 
from it. He evidently took a grand and extensive view of the subject. 


** While we were both animated with all the fire of this subject, M. 
de N * * *, was announced ; the visit greatly annoyed him; I got up to 
leave him. Stay, said he, the general will prove but a transient evil. 
In fact he very soon departed, and we recommenced our conversation 
with fresh vigour. The manner and voice of the duke indicated the 
«leep and lively interest he took in the subject ; his tone was that of a 
lively attachment, a passionate admiration of the memory of his parent ; 
he grew animated in talking of his achievements, which he knew in their 
minutest details, as well as in their general effect, and in thanking me 
for the justice I had done him in my work on Waterloo, he testified a 
strong desire to re-read it with me, and enjoined me to visit him often 
during his sojourn at Gratz, where he had some days still to remain. I 
very gratefully accepted this favour, and took care not to break my 
promise. From that time I have taken a very exact note in my journal 
of all the circumstances that struck me during my habits of intimacy 
with this young prince.” 


The epoch of the revolution of July may be supposed to have pro- 
duced a startling effect on the mind of a young prince, so deeply inter- 
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ested in the fortunes of his father, and so devoured himself with 
military ambition. All that we are told on this subject, and, perhaps, 
all that he expressed, is of a description that comes upon us, at least, 
with some surprise. ‘*I wish that the Emperor would permit me to 
march with his troops to the succour of Charles X.” Poor boy ! he 
seems to have proved an apt pupil of the political pope—Metternich. 
Nevertheless, one who knew him well, the author of the “ Lettre sur le 
Duc de Reichstadt,” (who is said to be M. Prokesch himself,) tells us 
that his hope and aim was the throne of France, on which he expected 
to be placed, not by a party in France, but the general demand of the 
country, backed by the consent of the monarchs of Europe. To this 
secret idea, working in the secret recesses of his heart, must be attribu- 
ted his restless labours, his continued studies, his fatiguing exercises, 
his rage for riding, and his passion for military information. He dreaded 
to be taken unprepared : he, as it were, slept in his arms. He read all 
the journals and the pamphlets attentively, watched the play of parties, 
and shrewdly predicted their duration. We are not told how much he 
was indebted to M. de Metternich for lights on these intricate subjects. 
It was about this time that he was agitated by an attempt on the part of 
the Countess Camerata, a daughter of Eliza Bacciocchi, and conse- 
quently his cousin, married to a wealthy Italian noble, to involve him in 
a correspondence. A letter of hers is given, written in a style of exal- 
tation, with the view of exciting his ambition, and probably urging him to 
some movement respecting France. The letter was laid on his table by 
some secret agency. One evening, in disguise, she laid wait for him 
on entering the Imperial Palace, seized his hand, and kissed it with an 
expression of the utmost tenderness. Obenaus, the duke’s tutor, who 
was alone with him, and had been struck with surprise as well as the 
duke, stepped forward and asked her what she meant. ‘ Who,” cried 
she, in a tone of enthusiasm, “ will refuse me the boon of kissing the 
hand of the son of my sovereign?” At the time, the duke was ignorant 
who it was that had tendered him this sort of equivocal homage, but her 
subsequent letters enlightened him on the subject. Napoleone Came- 
rata is a lady whose personal and mental traits are said more nearly to 
resemble those of Napoleon than any other member of her family. 
She is remarkable for her resolution, her energy, and the incredible 
activity of her imagination: her taste for horsemanship and the use of 
arms are points that might be more useful to her, had nature kindly 
bestowed on her the sex, as well as the character of her uncle. 

The French revolution, and the prospect of war which it opened 
upon the different armies of Europe, added fresh excitement to the 
duke’s military studies. He had too M. Prokesch for his fellow student 
and friendly instructor. ‘ We read, at this epoch, with much applica- 
tion, Vaudoncourt, Segur, Norvins, the aphorisms of Montecuculli, the 
memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and the voluminous works of 
Jomini: all these works were in succession compared, discussed : they 
are covered with the Prince’s marks and marginal notes.” About this 
time, also, he put into M. Prokesch’s hands a manuscript of singular 
interest. 


*“*It was a course of conduct traced by himself, in which he laid 
down the line ape eis to him by his duty. In this composition, in- 
terspersed with shrewd general views, he considered his position in 
relation to France and Austria, he pointed out the rocks which sur- 
rounded him, the means of avoiding these dangers, the influences to 
which his mind was subject, and by which it could be regulated, how 
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his defects might be supplied, his ambition moderated, its movements 
gavereed and in what way useful results might be extracted from ten- 

encies which, if left to themselves, might be mischievous—to, in short, 

repare for an honourable life, such as accorded with the rank in which 

e had been placed by providence. Particular circumstances, which 
gave to this memoir a remarkable character, indaced the prince to de- 
stroy it a few days after he had shownitto me. I now deeply regret it; 
it would have been a document of lasting interest. He had formed a 
judgment of himself of extreme sagacity: it was a portrait of an exact 
—- likeness, in which he had forgot neither his faults nor his good 
qualities.”’ 


This intense self-occupation is not healthy ; it is, however, frequently 
the morbidness of genius. The young Napoleon was, however, in a 
false position: there was no natural vent by which such diseased ac- 
tion might be carried off. ‘This was the moral poison which made his 
countenance 





- -— — éclatant de paleur : 
On dirait que la vie & la mort s’y mélange. ” 


The first appearance of the young man in suciety was on the 25th of 
January, 1831, at a grand party at the house of the British Ambassa- 
dor, Lord Cowley. He was exceedingly struck at the strange mixture 
of remarkable persons, the representatives of the various changes that 
have lately taken place in Europe. 


** How painful and wearisome,” he said to a friend the next morning, 
** are parties of this sort tome. What striking contrasts were assem- 
bled in the same apartment! I saw about me (himself by the way, a 
monument of political change) two princes of the House of Bourbon, 
Baron de Kentzinger, the representative of Charles X., Maréchal Mai- 
son, the ambassador of Louis Philip, the Prince Gustavus Vasa, the 
natural heir of the throne of Sweden, and Count Lowenheilm, minister 
of Charles John. For the first time, I spoke with Maréchal Marmont : 
my father quoted him as a man of talent, and I found his conversation 
correspond with his character. I am to receive him to day. I am 
giad to find myself in communication with Frenchmen. I do not wish 
to remain absolutely unknown in France, or that so many erroneous 
ideas respecting my situation should continue to be entertained there.” 


This interview with Marmont, the only survivor of his father’s early 
aids-de-camp, had for some time been passionately desired by him. Met- 
ternich’s permission was obtained : the marshal and his ancient master’s 
son were mutually pleased. The young Napoleon had a thousand 
questions to ask, a thousand points to clear up. Marmont is a man of 
education, agreeable conversation, and quite capable of giving all the 
advantage of language and expression to his experience. It ended in 
Marmont being engaged to give the duke a whole course of military 
lectures ; the text being Napoleon’s campaigns. They were continued 
until the subject was exhausted, or until, as is not improbable, their 
frequency had begun to give umbrage. Marmont retired, promising, 
at least, to see his pupil every fortnight. 

On the 15th June, 1831, the prince was named lieutenant-colonel, 
and took the command of a battalion of Hungarian infantry, then in 
garrison at Vienna. His exertions in the discharge of his new duties, 
in addition to his previous occupations, appear to have made the pro- 
gress of his malady, which had till now proceeded secretly, visible both 
in his appearance and in his inability to bear fatigue. His voice became 
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hoarse, he was subject to coughs and attacks of fever ; he had shot up 
to a prodigious height, and his appearance bore many marks of the 
germs of the terrible phthisis, now breaking out into activity. 


** Frequently,” says his ician, Dr Malfatti, “I have surprised 
him in the aresae i a whe dreadful lassitude. One day pe abe 
others, I found him stretched on a sofa, exhausted, werless, and 
almost fainting. Not being able to conceal the wretched state in which 
I found him, he said, * I abominate this wretched body that sinks under 
my will in this manner,’ ‘ [t is indeed provoking,’ I answered, ‘ that 
your Highness cannot change your person, as you do your horses when 
they are tired ; but permit me, Monseigneur, I conjure you, to remember, 
that you have set a will of iron in a body of glass, and that the indul- 
gence of your will cannot prove otherwise than fatal.” 

_“* His life was, in fact, at that time undergoing a ess of combus- 
tion ; he slept scarcely four hours, though by nature he required a great 
quantity of sleep ; he scarcely ate at all. His soul was entirely concen- 
trated in the routine of the manége and the different kinds of military 
exercises : he was, in fact, never at rest: he continued to increase in 
height, grew wretchedly thin, and his complexion gradually became 
thoroughly livid. To all my questions he answered, ‘I am perfectly 
well, 

Malfatti, at length, considered it necessary to present a representation 
to the Emperor on the state of the Duke’s health. Both the patient 
and the physician were summoned to the imperial presence. Maifatti 
repeated his statement. The Emperor then turned to the young prince, 
and said, “ You have heard Dr Malfatti; you will repair immediately 
to Schonbrunn.” The Duke bowed respectfully, and, as he was rais- 
ing his head, he gave Malfatti a glance of excessive indignation. “ It 
is you, then, that have put me under arrest,” he said to him in an angry 
tone, and hurried away. He was placable, however, and soon forgave 
his amiable physician. The air and quiet of Schonbrunn were ex- 
tremely beneficial ; he began again to sleep and to eat; the first return 
of vigour was the signal for exertion. He commenced hunting, as the 
next best thing to war, in all weathers, and with a recklessness that, 
joined to similar exposure in visiting neighbouring military stations, soon 
reestablished the malady. Phthisis assumed all its horrible power ; he 
gradually sank, and, after dreadful suffering, and all the rallying and 
resistance which a strong will can sometimes effect against disease, he 
fell a victim to it on the 22d July, 1832, at Schonbrunn, on the same 
bed, in the same apartment that his father had occupied as the conqueror 
of Vienna. 

His mother was present during his latter days, and seems to have suf- 
fered all a mother’s pains. The Emperor, whom all agree in describing 
as an excellent and amiable old man, was greatly affected; a very 
strong affection subsisted between them : and, on the part of the Duke, 
it was evident, that the honest, straightforward character of the Em- 
peror, joined with his paternal kindness and evidently honest intentions, 
had made a profound impression on the mind and heart of his grand- 
son. On opening the body, the opinions of the Duke’s physicians 
were fully confirmed; one lobe of the lungs was nearly gone ; and, 
while the sternum was that of a mere child, the intestines presented all 
the appearance of decrepid age. 

As he lay on his bier, his resemblance to his father, that resemblance 
so striking in thecradle, became once more remarkable, It might have 
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been detected in life, but the flowing blond hair of his Austrian mother, 
and his tall form, would naturally mask the resemblance. His manner 
was graceful and elegant—the expression of his countenance somewhat 
sad; he was reserved till he fancied he had found a friend, when he 
became confidential, communicative, and even enthusiastic. He ap- 
pears to have been universally beloved : no one can recollect an offence 
—much less an injury; he was full of kindness and consideration for 
every one about him. But one passion appears to have been developed 
—that of military ambition. The present with him was but a prepa- 
ration ; in fact, he lived in a future, which for him was never to arrive. 

Looking at the interests of Europe, it is impossible to regret his 
death ; looking at himself, it is impossible not to feel a great interest in 
his life; had, in truth, his various qualities and dispositions been more 
ps known during his youth, it is very probable, that the popular 
eeling of France would have more deeply sympathized in his fate. He 
was never regarded otherwise than as LE FIL8 DE L’HOMME, and as such 
let him rest—a last victim to the tremendous and overwhelming ambi- 
tion of his father. 


THE POET’S VISION. 


Yes, Lady! I have travelled ; the height and depth 
Of pores and monument—the wilds 
Of forest and of ocean, and the vast 
Creations of the Universe have been 
Familiar as are vespers to the monk. | 
Histories of giant nations—legends wild, 
Of triumph and of trembling, written ere 
Tue Fxoop rolled o’er the quenched and quivering world, 
Ere greatness was judged guilt, and thought proclaimed 
The fount and gulf of darkness and despair— 
In Egypt’s awful temples, many a night, 
My soul hath read in solemn ecstacy. 
And thus from quaking ruins—palaces 
Without inhabitant, and tombs so old, 
The very royal dust within their vaults 
Hath perished—I have grasped and borne awa, 
Treasures uaprinet by all who prize Earth’s Gold. 
Where the Chaldean prophet read the stars, 
And wielded, by his will, their destinies ; 
Where the Enchantress stood aghast before 
The shadowy seer her spells had summoned up ; 
Where the black giant car of premeneat 
Crushed living hearts in dreadful sacrifice ; 
Where, in the darkness of the Lama’s name, 
Unholy spirits govern Orient realms ; 
Where the bold chief of Islam made his mind 
God’s oracle to fierce and lawless men ;__ 
And where the lake and mount of Palestine 
Glow with the glory from the Godhead borne, 
Oft, in my night dreams, have I trod alone, 
Heard the old echves in the ees caves, 
And seen, through clouds, the deeds that yct must be, 
ing in ages—midnight over all. 
And this is knowledge! and for this I’ve spent 
Days fasting and nights sleepless—all the mock, 
ude *haviour, common insolence of the herd, 
(Whose baseness is their judge, guard, guide and god) 
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With meekness borne, and never o’er the crowd 
Cast one quick look of Inspiration’s hour, 

To blast them with the burning spirit’s breath. 

Oft have I dreamed of the sweet heavens that laughed 
Over my childhood, and the stainless flowers 

That blossomed in my pathway, when my days, 
Passing alone with nature, did inspire 

The blest soul of a forest life, and guide 

My heart to heaven—but all such dreams are gone! 
At midnight, now, I dwell ’mid mysteries, 

At daydawn, wake to woe ;—I roam alone, 
Methinks, amid the cities of the dead, 

Where thousand nations perished in their pride ; 
Where fame and beauty, love, and joy, and hope 
Have all gone down to slumber in the dust 

Alike ; and wisdom there by folly’s side 
Unconscious sleeps, and foes are friends, and all 
The passions of the world are hushed and still ; 
And by each mossgrown monument, no more 
Memorial of ought that slept below, 

Sits the pale spirit of each parted one, 

Watching in silence, and unnumbered eyes 

Flash far and wide amid the peopled gloom, 

And many sighs ascend as they retained 

That curse which blasteth all the bliss of heaven ; 
The undying memory of wrong and woe. y 





PELLICO’S MEMOIRS OF HISTEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY.* 


This little work seems to us more calculated to enlist the sympathies 
of mankind against Austria, to expose the coldblooded and relentless 
character of its Italian administration, and to prepare the way for its 
downfall, than any revolutionary movements to which it is likely to be 
exposed, or the political invectives by which it has been assailed. It is 
not from secret societies and Carbonari that Austria has much to fear. 
Judging from the issue of the Neapolitan and Piedmontese revolutions, 
we should say, there was more peril in one of Pellico’s pages than twenty 
of their swords. Neither has she much to apprehend from the rancorous 
and exaggerated tone of those political works in which the character of 
her Italian government has usually been attacked ; for these have in 
general been so questionable in their facts, or at least so distorted and 
overcoloured by the violence of political and national prejudice, that in 
the minds of calm observers they frequently produced an impression 
directly the reverse of what was intended. But here is a work which 
appeals, not to party feeling, but to the general sympathies of humanity, 
—which does not deal in vague generalities, or doubtful anecdotes, but 
sets forth with truth and soberness the workings of that system in an 
individual case: instead of exaggeration there is rather a studied exclu- 
sion of everything approaching to violence of thought or expression ; 
and yet no one can peruse it without feeling his heart revolt, and his 
indignation rise, at the system of mean, paltry and persevering cruelty 
which it developes. There might have been some excuse for violent 
and rigorous measures, carried through under the alarm and irritation 
excited in the minds of the rulers, by the supposed discovery of an ex- 
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tensively ramified conspiracy ; but what can be said in defence of a 
system, which, when the Laue and the excitation are past, labours 
with studied ingenuity to deepen the miseries of solitary imprisonment 
for life, by exposure to cold and damp in winter, and to the suffocating 
heat of leaden roofs in summer—by coarse and revolting food—by 
labour—by the load of chains—by the want of medical assistance, save 
on particular days—by the exclusion of all communication with rela- 
tives and friends—by every petty refinement, in short, which can render 
the sufferings of the prisoner more intolerable? To us it seems a 
matter of no moment in the consideration of such a system, whether 
the victim was guilty of the crime which was imputed to him or not. 
That in any civilized country in Europe, and for any crime whatever, 
above all for political offences, such a system should exist in the nine- 
teenth century, is matter of astonishment; and if the Austrian govern- 
ment does not wish to place itself beyond the pale of humanity alto- 
gether, and to stand conspicuous as a monument of barbarism in the 
midst of surrounding civilization, it will assuredly avail itself of the 
disclosures which have now been given to the world in so affecting a 
shape, to abolish at once that disgraceful apparatus of moral and physi- 
cal torture to which we have alluded. 

The main charm of this book of Pellico lies in the singular calmness 
and placid beauty of its tone. It is one long tragic monologue, and 
the scene is but a succession of prisons. And yet it presents a picture 
so interesting of a refined and amiable mind labouring against the most 
trying of earthly calamities, long continued and solitary imprisonment ; 
it exhibits him under so many touching aspects of weakness or strength 
—of patient mental exertion, or the weariness and sickness of hope 
delayed—of the influence of sceptical doubt creeping in upon despon- 
dency, or the revival of courage and religious faith ; it is brightened or 
saddened by so many little interesting episodes—glimpses of existence, 
as it were, seen through prison bars ; it is instinct throughout with so 
kindly a spirit towards mankind, so anxious a desire to discover good 
even in evil, and benevolence beneath the outward garb of harshness or 
selfishness, that it possesses the interest of a romance combined with 
the truth of reality. It is at once a historical document and a psychologi- 
cal picture, drawn as the author himself says, from no motive of personal 
vanity, but left as a legacy to those who may be placed under circum- 
stances as trying, and with the hope “that the detail of his sufferings, 
and of the consolations which even amidst the deepest misfortunes he 
still found attainable, might impart comfort to their minds ; with the 
view of bearing testimony to the fact, that even amidst all that he had 
endured, he had not found humanity so wicked, so destitute of exalted 
feeling, as it had been represented,—of encouraging all noble spirits to 
love many, to hate none,—to reserve their irreconcilable hatred for 
mere imposture, cowardice, perfidy, and every moral degradation,—and 
of inculcating the once well known, but now too often forgotten truth, 
that religion and philosophy can command both energy of mind and 
calmness of judgment, and that without their union there can exist no 
justice, no dignity, no certain principle of action.””—A worthy and ele- 
vated object, and worthily accomplished ! 

It may, no doubt, be possible that something of the subdued tone 
which distinguishes this production may be owing to the fact, that it 
appeared under the surveillanc2 of a Piedmontese censorship ; and if so, 
we are disposed for once to consider the influence they have exercised 
as advantageous to ‘ts character. Had the work been an ordinary in- 
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vective against Austrian oppression, conceived and executed in the usual 
perfervid manner of Italian partizanship, it would have been forgotten 
in a fortnight ; but this calm, classical and moving picture of suffering 
insinuates itself irresistibly into the heart, and will long maintain its hold 
on the memory. 

The name of Silvio Pellico must be familiar to every reader of Italian 
oetry, as one of the most distinguished of the modern dramatists of 
taly. The glowing and yet gentle spirit, the pure and elevated imagi- 

nation of the author, is reflected in all his writings. With more of ten- 
derness than Foscolo, and more of dramatic skill than Manzoni, he has 
in his Francesca da Rimini,* founded on the tragic episode of Dante, 
given one of the best specimens of a native Italian drama, constructed 
on the freer and deeper principles of the English and German schools. 
His Euphemio da Messina is scarcely inferior. Beloved and respec- 
ted by a numerous circle of friends and acquaintances, and admired by 
the public as a rising ornament of Italian literature, his arrest, which took 
place at Milan in October, 1820, on the charge of being implicated in a 
conspiracy against the Austrian Government, excited a deep and gene- 
ral sensation of sympathy and regret. After undergoing an examination, 
as to the particulars of which he is silent—* being,” as he says, “ like 
an illused lover, determined to bear his injuries with dignity, to leave 
politics alone”—he was conducted to the prison of St Marguerite, and 
consigned to a room on the ground floor, looking out on a court sur- 
rounded on all sides by prisons. 

The first day of imprisonment passed wearily indeed. The gaoler, 
who had studied the philosophy of imprisonment after his way, advised 
Pellico to kill time by taking some wine with his meals, and when Pel- 
lico informed him that he drank none, “I pity you,” said he ; “ you will 
suffer doubly from solitude.” He was left to gaze out of the window 
into the court, to listen to the sound of the gaolers’ feet as they walked 
the passages of the prison, and to the half-frenzied songs which at times 
rose from the different cells. He tried to amuse himself by contrasting 
the purposes to which the building, which had once been a monastery, 
had been originally devoted, with its present gloomy application. But 
the consideration of his own position could not be long excluded; the 
recollection of a father, mother, two brothers and two sisterS, left at 
Turin, recurred to him; and Pellico felt the truth of the observation, 
how certainly, in moments of sorrow, the remembrance of any supposed 
unkindness to those who should have been dear to us, is sure to rise 
up in judgment against us, and to haunt the mind with unavailing regret. 
He had visited his family about three months before at Turin, but occu- 

ied by other business, he had but little time to devote to his relations. 
“ Ah,” observed his mother, who probably perceived the difference on 
this occasion, “ I see our Silvio does not now come to Turin to visit us.” 
This observation of his mother now occured to him ; he reproached 
himself with not having shown more visibly, ere it was too late, the affec- 
tion he felt for them all ; and he wept like a child till evening darkened 
about him, and he laid himself down on his hard couch, not expecting to 
sleep. Weariness, however, overpowered him, and he slept soundly for 
a time. 

His first feeling on awaking, which he did some hours after, he de- 
scribes as one of despair. F rightful visions of his own fate, and that of 


* Translated and published in this Magazine. 
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his family, pursued him in the darkness. He wished they had been in 
their graves before the news of this stroke should reach them in Turin. 
“* Who,” he asked, “ will enable them to bear it?” At this moment the 
idea of an overruling God, of the consolations of religion, first became 
seriously impressed on his mind; hitherto it had exercised but little 
practical influence on his thoughts, but now, in the gloom and solitude 
of his cell, he began to dwell upon it long and earnestly, and as he did 
so he felt his mind grow calm, and a ray of hope seemed to him to 
emerge where all had at first appeared to be despair. The very turn- 
keys observed the difference in his appearance next morning, and con- 
gratulated him upon it. “ Yesterday,” said one of them, “ you had the 
look of a basilisk, but to-day I am glad to see you don’t look so rascally. 
Your rascal always looks worse the second day than the first.” Pellico 
had been allowed the use of a copy of Dante and the Bible. Of the 
former he used to commit a canto to memory every day, till at last the 
exercise became so mechanical that it ceased to afford any interruption 
to the train of melancholy thought. It was otherwise with the study of 
the Bible; for though bis attention at first wandered often, yet by degrees 
he became capable of meditating on it with fixed attention, and of absorb- 
ing himself in its perusal to the exclusion of every other intrusive 
thought. The precept, “ Pray withvut ceasing,” in particular made a 
deep impression on his mind, and he determined to realize it, by keep- 
ing the idea of the Deity constantly present to his thoughts, and con- 
forming every purpose (for there was little room for action) to the 
Divine Will. Thus a tranquil hope and confidence that he was not left 
alone in the world, seemed to grow upon him day by day. 

Meantime, he thought it his duty to preserve his spirits and his cheer 
fulness, by finding some objects which might afford interest or occupa- 
tion to his mind. Even in the first few days of his imprisonment he had 
found a friend. ‘This was a deaf and dumb child of five or six years old, 
whose father and mother had been robbers, and had fallen victims to 
justice. The poor orphan was brought up here by the police, with other 
children in the same situation. ‘They lived all together in a room in 
front of Pellico’s, and at times they came out to take the air of the court. 


** The deaf and dumb boy,” says he, “‘ came under my window and 
smiled and gesticulated to me. I threw him a piece of bread ; he took 
it, leaping for joy, ran to his companions, shared it with them all, and 
then returned to eat his own smal agree opposite my window, express- 
ing his gratitude to me by the smile that beamed in his beautiful eyes. 
The other children looked at me from a distance, but did not venture to 
approach. ‘The deaf and dumb boy had a deep sympathy for me, and 
one not founded on mere motives of interest. Sometimes he did not 
know what to do with the food I threw him, and made signs to me that 
he and his companions had had enough, and could not eat more. Ifhe 
saw a turnkey coming towards my room, he would give him the bread 
toreturn tome. ‘Though expecting nothing from me, he would continue 
to gambol beneath my window with the most amiable grace, delighted 
that I should see him. One day a turnkey promised that he should be 
allowed to visit me in my cell: the moment he entered he ran to em 
brace my knees, with a cry of joy. I took him in my arms, and the 
transports with which he caressed me are indescribable. What attach- 
ment there was in that poor creature! How I longed to educate him, 
to save him from the abject condition in which I found him! 

“I never learnt his name, He himself did not know that he had one. 
He was always gay ; nor did I ever see him weep but once, when he 
was beaten, [ know not for what, by the gaoler. Strange! ‘To live ina 
prison seems the height of misfortune, and yet assuredly this child was 
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then as happy as the son ofa prince. I reflected on this: I learned that 
it is possible to render the mind independent of place. Let us keep 
imagination in subjection, and we should be well every where. A day 
is soon over, and when at night we lie down without hunger or pain, 
what matters it if our bed be placed between walls which are called a 
prison or walls which bear the name of a cottage or a palace?” 


Of the consolation and amusement which his intercourse with this 
poor child afforded, Pellico was soon deprived, by his removal to another 
room, his own being required for a newer arrival. It was darker, dirtier, 
and more comfortless than the former, commanding on one side a view 
of a court with the windows of his former room, and on the other, a 
prospect of a part of the prison for the women. Pellico looked anxiouly 
for some days towards his old lodging, to see if he could catch a glimpse 
of his successor at the window ; at last he discovered him to be his 
friend Melchior Gioia. Gioia had, in his turn, been made aware what 
part of the prison was occupied by Pellico. The friends could not 
speak, but they waved their handkerchiefs, and endeavoured to express 
their feelings by silent yet speaking gestures. But such intercourse 
was contrary to the rules of the prison, and the turnkey entering, directed 
Pellico to discontinue it. 

The apartment of Pellico, we have mentioned, adjoined the prison of 
the women; only a wall divided them. Through this thin partition, 
the sound, sometimes of their songs, sometimes of their quarrels, 
reached him; and at night, when all around was quiet, he could almost 
hear their conversation. Among their voices there was one that peculi- 
arly attracted his attention. It was sweeter than the rest, it was heard 
more seldom, and gave utterance to no vulgar thoughts. Sometimes it 
sang two simple verses, 


Chi rende alla meschina 
La sua felicita? 


at other times, accompanied by the rest, the Litany. Without seeing 
its possessor, Pellico formed to himself a most interesting picture of this 
unfortunate and repentant being, and an almost fraternal attachment for 
her. Often was he on the point of calling to her through the wall, but 
as often his courage failed him, and this little romance of a dungeon 
ended where it began. 

In the commencement of the year 1821, Pellico was allowed the 
comfort of a visit from his friend, Count Luigi Porro (in whose family 
he had lived as tutor), and from his father. They could give him no 
hope of liberation; it was evident that his imprisonment was to be a 
long one. His chamber was again changed, and this time for the bet- 
ter. The day of his removal was a day of events for Pellico. As he 
crossed the court he again saw the deaf and dum orphan, and again 
exchanged a parting greeting with Melchior Gioia. bn entering his 
new apartment, he found some French stanzas written on the wall, and 
signed “ The Duke of Normandy.” He began to sing them, adapting 
them as he best could, to the air sung by the unseen Magdalen of 
the women’s prison,—when, to his surprise, a voice from an adjoin- 
ing cell took up the strain and sang them to another air. “ Bravo,” 
exclaimed Pellico, as he finished. The singer saluted him politely, 
and asked him if he was a Frenchman. Pellico told him his name 
and birthplace, and in return asked the name of his companion. The 
anwer was, “I am the unfortunate Duke of Normandy.” 
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This was one of the numerous pretenders to the character of the son 
of Louis XVI., who had been imprisoned by the vigilance of the Aus- 
trian Government. He told his story with a surprising air of truth and 
conviction, and a most remarkable familiarity with the events of the 
Revolution, and the family history of the Bourbons. Though Pellico 
gave no credit to his tale, he could not help admiring the appearance of 
candour, goodness, and elevation of mind which he showed in the long 
and frequent conversations which they held together; and yet he re- 
proached himself afterwards that he did not fairly tell him at once that 
he disbelieved his pretensions. There was a degree of pusillanimity, he 
observes, in thus appearing to give credit to an imposture, of which he 
afterwards felt ashamed ; and still more did he regret that the light and 
sceptical tone in which his unseen neighbour talked of religious subjects 
had so far influenced his mind at the time, that he had been weak 
enough in their conversations to disguise the depth and sincerity of his 
own convictions. Often and often did the recollection of this piece of 
moral cowardice recur to his mind, and excite feelings of contrition and 
shame. 

On the night of the 18th February, 1821, he was suddenly awakened 
by the noise of chains and the grating of locks. Count Bolza, the 
Commissary of Police, entered his prison, and desired him to dress 
himself as quickly as possible. In the first moments of his surprise the 
idea occurred to him that the Count might be sent to conduct him to the 
confines of Piedmont; that he was once more to rejoin his family and 
enjoy the sweets of liberty. ‘ Where am I going?” said he to the 
Count as they got into the carriage. “I cannot tell you till we are a 
mile beyond Milan.” But Pellico saw that their course was not towards 
the Porta Vercellina, and this was a sufficient answer. It was a lovely 
moonlight night; the streets, the houses, the churches, the public gar- 
dens in which he had walked with F oscolo, Monti, Breme, Borsieri, and 
Porro, could all be recognised as they drove along ; his heart swelled at 
the thought that he was looking at them for the last time, and when they 
passed the gate, he pulled his hat over his face to conceal his tears. “I 
suppose,” he said, after a time, “ we are going to Verona.” “ Farther,” 
replied the Count, “ we are going to Venice, where you are to be con- 
signed to the charge of a special commission.” They reached Venice 
on the 20th February. 

Pellico’s destination was the celebrated Piombi, forming the upper 
part of the old palace of the Doge, and so called from their leaden roofs. 
From his chamber window he looked out on the roof of the church of St 
Mark, beyond which he could catch a glimpse of the extremity of the 
square with its numerous cupolas and steeples. Rising immediately over 
the roof of the church was the gigantic Campanile, which was so near 
that he could even in calm weather hear the voices of the persons who 
were talking on its top. Crowds of doves fluttered about his windows, 
or rested in the adjoining spires. At one corner of the church a smal! 
portion of the court of the palace, with a public well, were visible ; but, 
from the height of his prison, the people in the street beneath looked 
like children, and their voices were lost as they ascended. He felt his 
solitude more complete than even in the prison of Milan. The faces 
of the men about him seemed more solemn and appalling. The gaoler, 
with his wife and family, which consisted of a daughter about fifteen and 
two sons of thirteen and ten years old, had already heard of his name 
and reputation as a tragic poet. They looked upon him at first as a sort 
of magician, and scarcely ventured to utter a syllable in his presence ; 
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but by degrees all of them, except the wife, whose temper seemed natu 
rally harsh and unamiable, seemed to grow accustomed to him. The 
daughter and the two boys generally accompanied their mother when 
she took the prisoner his coffee or his meals, and would eften turn round 
and regard him with a deep expression of pity, when the door was about 
to be locked. 

Meantime the investigation before the special commission was pro- 
ceeding ; day after day Pellico had to undergo long examinations ; and 
often he returned to his cell in such a state of excitement and despair, 
that he would have committed suicide, if the recollection of his family, 
and the voice of religion, had not restrained his hand. Yet this harass- 
ing scene of never-ending examinations began at last even to shake his 
religious faith. He neglected prayer—he vented curses on his fellow 
men and the world ;—he tried to still the agitation of his mind, by sing- 
ing for hours with a forced gaiety ; he gossipped with whoever entered 
his cell, and endeavoured to look on all things with a cynical indifference 
and contempt. 

But, happily, these evil days were few. His Bible, neglected in the 
meantime, had become covered with dust. “ Since you have given up 
reading that large ugly book,” said one of the gaoler’s little boys to him 
one day, “ you don't look so melancholy, I think.” “ Do you think so?” 
said Pellico, sorrowfully and with a feeling of shame taking the Bible in 
his hand, and brushing the dust from it. It opened by chance at these 
words: “ It is impossible, but that offences must come, but woe unto 
him through whom they come! It were better for him that a millstone 
were hung about his neck, and that he were thrown into the sea, than 
that he should offend one of these little ones.” He blushed as he shut 
the book, and when the boy retired, he fell on his knees, reopened the 
Bible, and amidst tears, sweeter than any other enjoyment could have 
been, he read for an hour, and rose with the feeling, that he had recon- 
ciled himself again to a friend whom he had forsaken, and that he could 
now look on imprisonment, nay, the scaffold itself, with resignation. 

His solitude, however, became still more dreary and complete. The 
two little boys of the gaoler were sent to school ; his visitors were now 
reduced to their mother and sister, and even they no longer lingered in 
his room, as they had been accustomed to do. The mother’s absence 
Pellico scarcely regretted, but he felt the want of the compassionate 
looks and gentle speech of Angela, the daughter, who, though plain, had 
a certain sweetness of look and language which were not without their 
attractions to a solitary prisoner. ‘ When she brought me my coffee,” 
says he, “ and told me she had made it, [ thought it excellent. When 
she said her mother made it, it seemed but tepid water.” Deprived of 
human society, Pellico had recourse to that of the insect creation. He 
feasted large colonies of ants which inhabited his window, and made a pet 
of a handsome spider on the wall, whom he fed with gnats and flies, and 
who became at last so domesticated, that he would crawl into his bed, 
or on his hand, tc receive his allowance. It would have been well for 
Pellico, if these had been the only insects to whose visits he was expo- 
sed. But the extreme mildness of the winter, and the heat of the spring, 
had generated ‘millions of gnats, which filled the swelterirg oven in 
which he was confined. The reflection of the heat.from the leaden roof 
was intolerable, while the bed, the floor, the walls, the air, were filled 
with these venomous insects, constantly going and coming through the 
window with their tormenting hum. The suffering produced by the 
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burning heat and the stings of these creatures almost drove the prisoner 
to distraction. He applied frequently for a change of prison, but no at- 
tention was paid to his request. Still, with the assistance of his own 
firmness of mind, and religious faith, he bore up against all these mise- 
ries. He determined, if possible, to divert his attention by committing 
to writing the thoughts which passed through his mind. He was allowed 
paper, pen and ink by the gaoler ; but was obliged to account for every 
sheet he used, by exhibiting its contents. He did not venture, there- 
fore, to make use of any part of his allowance of paper for this purpose, 
but contrived to procure a substitute by scratching the surface of a deal 
table smooth with a piece of glass, “| using it as a tablet. And thus, 
with his hands in gloves, his legs and head wrapped up as much as pos- 
sible from the attacks of the gnats, he sat, covering the surface of the 
table with reflections and recollections of the history of his life, and 
giving vent in this mute shape to all the anxious visions that crossed his 
mind. When he heard the gaoler approaching, he used to throw a cloth 
over the table, and place upon it his legal allowance of ink and paper. 

At times again, he would devote Fimeclf to poetical composition, 
often for a day or a night at atime. Two iealion “ Esther of En- 
gaddi,” and *‘ Iginia of Asti,” and four Cantiche, “ Tancreda,” “ Ro- 
silde,” “ Eligi e Valafrido,” and “ Adello,” with many other sketches 
of poems and dramas,—among others, one on the League of Lombardy, 
and another on Columbus, attest the undiminished activity and power 
of his mind, amidst everything calculated to paralyze the intellect, and 
deaden the heart. As there was occasionally some difficulty in getting 
the legal supply of paper renewed when exhausted, the first draft of all 
these was made either on the table, as above mentioned, or on the scraps 
of paper in which figs and dry fruits had been brought to him. Some- 
times, by disposing of his allowance of food to one of the turnkeys, he 
could procure a sheet or two of paper in return, and endure the pains 
of hunger till the evening, when he would request that the Siora Zanze 
(Angela) would make him some coffee stronger than usual. The effect 
of the liquid, acting on an empty stomach, was to produce a state of mild 
and pleasing intoxication, which Pellico, having once experienced its 
soothing influence, could not resist the temptation of repeating, even 
when he was not under the necessity of famishing himself during the 
day. Frequently he would abstain from food, merely to enjoy the state 
of pleasurable sensation produced by this refreshment. And grievously 
was he sometimes disappointed, when, instead of the strong cordial 
beverage which Angela used to send him, he received only some weak 
and watery potion, manufactured by her mother. How important are 
trifles to a prisoner! These occasional disappointments seemed to poor 
Pellico almost more grievous than imprisonment itself, and poor Angela 
on her next visit was sure to encounter a torrent of reproaches for hav- 
ing broken her word. 

A scene of this kind one day extracted from the poor girl the confes- 
sion that she was in love,—not with Pellico himself, (though he pleads 
guilty to a momentary imagination of that sort having flashed across his 
mind,) but with a young man of her own age. “ The course of true 
love” had, however, at the moment been interrupted by a quarrel, and 
she came to seek a comforter, or at least a patient listener, in Pellico. 
The whole of this little idyl is beautifully given. Gradually, Pellico 
begins to find that Angela was less plain than he had at first thought, 
nay, that at times she had even some pretensions to beauty ; her visits 
began to be anxiously longed for, the touch of her hand confused him ; 
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and at last, one day, when the innocent girl, in return for some words of 
consolation and hope which he had spoken to her, threw her arms in a 
transport of gratitude about his neck, and embraced him as if he had 
been her father, the agitation he experienced was such, that he was 
obliged to request that she would not again honour him with such marks 
of filial confidence. ; 

Angela, however, was taken ill, and here her story, much to the dis- 
appointment of the reader, breaks off as abruptly as Cambuscan’s. 
Some hints dropped by the turnkeys as to the cause of her disappear- 
ance, were of an unfavourable tendency, but Pellico gave no heed to 
them. So it was, however, she returned no more ; and now the soli- 
tude of his dungeon pressed upon him more desolate than ever. It felt, 
he says, like a tomb. 

A somewhat singular incident, however, occurred to divert his 
thoughts. One of the turnkeys, one morning, with a mysterious air, 
presented him with a letter. It bore to be written by a person whose 
name Pellico conceals, who described himself as an admirer of his 
genius, and requested him, by means of the friendly turnkey, to corres- 
pond with him. _Pellico at first naturally suspected this to be a mere 
scheme to entrap him into a correspondence which might be turned 
against him ; but the fact turned out to be otherwise. The most singular 
part of the business, however, was the strain which the unknown letter- 
writer chose to adopt. His letters, instead of touching on his own sit- 
uation or that of Pellico, consisted of a series of the most audacious 
and abusive attacks on the Christian religion; and when Pellico, deter- 
mined not to be guilty a second time of the moral pusillanimity he had 
shown in the case of the soi-disant Duke of Normandy, frankly avowed 
in his answers the strength of his own convictions, and the disgust which 
the ribaldry of this modern Julian (for so he chose to term himself) had 
caused him, he only became more impious and indecent in his replies, 
till at last Pellico allowed the correspondence to drop. Had it been 
worth any one’s while to divert himself with the misfortunes of a poor 
captive, we should almost have been disposed to regard the whole of this 
letter. writing episode as a mystification. At a subsequent period of his 
captivity, however, he obtained some information which seems to have 
considerably modified his unfavourable opinion of this singular corres- 
pondent. 

Another change of apartment now took piace. It was not without 
feelings of regret that Pellico quitted even his former dreary residence— 
for here were his ants, his spider ; here the kindness of the gentle An- 
gela had helped to while away many a tedious hour ; here, in the exercise 
of composition, in the consolations of devotion, he had often forgotten 
his misfortunes. ‘The new room, which was also under the Piombi, 
had two windows, the one looking out on the palace of the patriarch, 
the other, small and high up in the wall, could only be reached by pla- 
cing a chair upon the table, but, when attained, commanded a view of 
great part of the city and the Lagune. Here, too, Pellico soon found 
some human objects of interest. In some small apartments opposite 
the larger window lived a poor family, who soon evinced, by their kind 
gestures, the sympathy they felt for the prisoner. 


** A little boy of nine or ten,” says Pellico, “‘ raised his hand towards 
me, and I heard him say, ‘mother, they have just put somebody into 
the Piombi—O, poor prisoner! whoare you ?’—* I am Silvio Pellico.’— 
Another boy came running to the window, and cried, * You are Silvio 
Pellico ?}—* Yes, and you, my dear children ?—* I am called Antonio 
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S., and this is my brother Joseph.’ Then, turning round, I heard him 
say, ‘ What more shall I ask ?? and a woman, whom I supposed to be 
their mother, and who stood half concealed behind them, suggested kind 
expressions to the children, who repeated them, and i thanked them 
with the warmest tenderness.” 


These consolations were renewed every morning and evening ; when 
the lamps were lighted, and the windows about to be closed, the chil- 
dren used to call from their window, “ good night, Silvio !” and the 
mother, emboldened by the darkness, would repeat, in a voice of emo- 
tion, * good night !” 

Suffermg and anxiety, which he had now endured for nearly a year, 
began to produce their natural effects upon his health. His nerves had 
become so shattered, his frame so weak, and his sleep so broken, that 
his mind also, to a certain extent, gave way. He fell into a state nearly 
resembling that of Tasso in his prison at Ferrara. 


Yet do I feel, at times, my mind decline, 
But with a sense of its decay: i see 
Unwonted lights along my prison shine, 

And a strange demon who Is vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains, below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free ; 
But much to one who long has suffered so, 
Sickness of heart and narrowness of place. 


** My nights,” says Pellico, ‘* became more and more sleepless and 
feverish. In vain I gave u taking cole in the evening ; my restless- 
ness continued the same. J thought at times, that I consisted of two 
men, one anxious to write letters, the other to do something else. ‘Well,’ 
said I, ‘let us compromise matters ; let us write the letter, but let usdo 
it in German, and thus we shall learn the language.’ So for a time I 
continued to write only in bad German, and even in this way I made 
some progress in that study. Towards morning, after a night of wake- 
fulness, sleep would fall upon my wearied brain. Then I dreamt, or 
rather raved, of seeing my father, my mother, or some other dear rela- 
tive, despairing of my fate; I heard their sobs in my sleep, and would 
awake sobbing, and terrified. 

** Sometimes, in these short dreams, I thought I heard my mother 
comforting the rest, entering my prison along with them, and addressing 
to me the most consoling words on the duty of resignation ; then, when 
I was rejoicing at the prospects of my own resolution and their courage, 
she would suddenly burst into tears, and all would weep along with 
her. I cannot describe the agonies which these visions caused me. 

** Sometimes, to escape these miseries, I tried not to go to bed at all, 
I kept my light burning all night, and sat reading or writing at my table. 
But the time always came when I found myself reading perfectly awake, 
but understanding nothing, and my head incapable of directing m 
thoughts for composition. Then I would try to copy something, but 
copied, thinking of anything except what I was writing, thinking only 
vi my misfortunes. . a igi 

** And yet when I went to bed it was worse. Every position in which 
I lay was intolerable tome. I moved about convulsively ; I was obliged 
to rise; or, if I dropped asleep, those fearful dreams shook me more than 
want of sleep. My prayers came with Seeety, B ha I repeated them 
often, not in — words, but in invocations to —to that God who 
had united himself with man, and was acquainted with his woes. 

“In these terrible nights, my imagination was so excited, that, even 
when awake, [ seemed to hear groans, or the sound of stifled laughter, 
in my prison. From infancy I had never been a believer in witches or 
spirits—but now these groans and sounds of laughter terrified me, I 
knew not why, till I began to doubt whether I were not the sport of 
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some unseen and malignant being. Several times I took the light, and 
looked if any one had concealed himself under the bed to torment me. 
Sometimes I thought they had removed me from the former room to 
this, because it contained some trapdoor or secret aperture in the walls, 
through which my gaolers might inspect my movements, and find a cruel 
amusement in my terrors. Even when standing at the table, I thought I 
felt some one pull me by the coat, ora push given toa book on the table, 
or that some one behind me blew upon the light to extinguish it. Then I 
sprang upon my feet, looked around me, walked about timidly, and 
asked myself whether I were in my senses or not. Of all I saw, I no 
longer knew what was reality and what illusion, and used to exclaim 
with agony, ‘ My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me!?” 


This morbid state which, had it been prolonged, must soon have ter- 
minated in madness, was brought to a crisis by a violent convulsive 
attack, from which Pellico recovered, exhausted, indeed, but freed from 
the harassing visions which had been the offspring of his disease. A 
fire, which about this time took place in a building adjacent to the 
prison, and which for a time threatened the safety of the prison itself, 
is described with a force and animation that makes us feel as if in our 
own case, the awful situation of a prisoner awaiting, without the power 
of escape, the approach of that devouring element. But another change 
of situation was now awaiting Pellico. 

On the 11th January, 1822, he was informed that he was to be trans- 
ported to the prison of St Michele et Murano, to receive the sentence 
of the commission. He entered the gonde'a that was to bear him 
across the Lagune with mixed sentiments ; the pleasure of breathing 
once more the refreshing air upon the sunny Adriatic, of seeing the 
lovely picture of the city and the sky, without the gloomy framework 
of prison bars around it, was mingled with a feeling of regret at 
quitting even the dreary Piombi, where some affectionate recollections 
were blended with many sufferings ; and with the idea which he could 
not exclude, that evil as had been the past, it was yet possible that worse 
was tocome. At St Michele, while awaiting his own sentence, he 
contrived secretly to obtain some intelligence of the fate of his com- 
panions, who had been arrested along with him. Count Camillo Lad- 
erchi, he learned, had been liberated, as well as Professor Gian Dom- 
enico Romagnosi and Count Giovanni Arrivabene. Maroncelli now 
occupied the prison which had been inhabited by Laderchi; Rezia and 
Canova were confined together ; Professor Ressi was dying in a neigh- 
bouring cell ; some weeks afterwards he learned that he was dead. 

On the 21st of February, Pellico was conducted to the hall of the 
commission to receive the announcement of his sentence. The presi- 
dent, rising with an air of dignified commiseration, informed him that 
the sentence had been a terrible one, but that it had been mitigated by 
the kindness of the emperor. The sentence had been death; the mit- 
igation was imprisonment for fifteen years in the fortress of Spielberg, 
iu Moravia. Pellico answered, “‘ The will of God be done!” “ To- 
morrow,” said the inquisitor, “ I am sorry the sentence must be read in 
public ; but the formality is indispensable.” “ Be it so,” said he. “ From 
this moment you will be allowed the society of your friend ;” and Pellico 
was conducted from the hall to embrace once more his friend Maroncelli. 

Next morning they were put into a gondola, and reconducted to the 
prison at Venice. The scaffold from which the sentence was to be pro- 
claimed was in the centre of the Piazetta. Two files of soldiers were 
drawn up from the foot of the Giant’s-staircase, down which they 
descended, to the foot of the scaffold, along which they walked. An 
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immense multitude surrounded it, on whose countenances sat marks of 
terror and pity, though the consciousness that every part of the square 
was commanded by cannon, with lighted matches ready, of course con- 
trolled the expression of their feelings. A curious recollection at that 
moment flashed across the mind of Pellico. On that very spot, in 
September 1820, a month before his arrest, a beggar had said to him, 
* Ah! signor, I wonder how so many strangers admire this place. It 
is an unfortunate spot.” The observation had indeed been verified, and 
Pellico glanced his eye over the multitude, to see whether the beggar 
was there to witness the fulfilment of his prediction. At that moment, 
however, the prisoners were directed to turn round and face the palace ; 
an officer appeared on the balcony with a paper in his hand ; it was the 
sentence ; he read it aloud, and the deepest silence prevailed, till he 
came to the words, condemned to death, when a general murmur of com- 
passion arose. It subsided when the crowd perceived there still remained 
something further to be read, but revived more loudly at the conclusion : 
‘‘Condemned to the carcere duro,* Maroncelli for twenty years, and 
Pellico for fifteen.” The prisoners were then reconducted to St 
Michele, to await their removal to the Austrian fortress. 

Before they set out, mg received from the German Commissary, 
who had just arrived from Vienna, the consoling information that he had 
had an interview with the Emperor, and that his majesty had graciously 
announced that the days of their imprisonment should be counted by 
twelve hours instead of twentyfour—a roundabout way of stating the 
simple fact, that their actual imprisonment would only be of half the 
duration of the nominal. This was not officially announced to them, 
but as the information was given publicly, there was no reason to doubt 
that the promise had heen made. If so, it will be seen that in Pellico’s 
case it was violated. Everywhere on their route the prisoners were 
received with kindness. Pellico had feared that this would cease when 
they had crossed the Alps; but it was not so: in Germany, as well as 
in their native Italy, they were everywhere received with the acclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Arme Herren”—Poor gentlemen ! 


‘* Sometimes,”’ says Pellico, ** our carriages were forced to stop as we 
entered a —— before deciding where we were to be lodged. Then 
the people wou d gather round us, and we heard onall sides expressions 
of compassion that burst from the heart. The kindness of these pl 
people affected me more than even that of my own countrymen. How 
erateful I felt to all! how sweet is the sympathy of our fellow creatures! 
how delightful to love them ! 2 

“The consolation I derived from this mitigated the rancour I felt 
towards those whom I had called my enemies. Who knows, thought I, if 
I could see them more narrowly—if they could but see me—if I could 
read in their souls and they in mine, who knows but I should be forced 
to confess there was no villainy in them, and they to admit that there 
was as little in me! who knows but we might feel ourselves compelled 
mutually to pity, to love each other! Too often men hate, only because 
they do not know each other; and could they but exchange words, they 
would extend the arm of confidence towards one another.” 


They reached their destination on the 10th of April. Unwell when 
he left Venice, the journey had exhausted Pellico’s strength ; his body 


* «Carcere duro,” imprisonment accompanied with labour, chainz on the feet, 
sleeping on bare boards, and miserable food. Inthe carcere durissimo the prison- 
er is chained to the wall, so as to be unable to move beyond a certain distance, 
and the food is only bread and water. 
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was racked with pain and fever ; a continual cough preyed upon his con- 
stitution. Maroncelli and he were placed in two separate cells ; and the 
imperial Commissary, on parting, impressed upon them the necessity of 
the most implicit submission to all the rules of the prison. 

About half an hour after Pellico had taken possession of his new dun- 
geon, the door opened, and the head gaoler entered. The character of 
this man, who bore the renowned name of Schiller, unfolds itself with 
singular beauty, and is one of the most delightful parts of the book. On 
his first entrance, Pellico, suffering from pain and irritation of mind, 
= him rather rudely. He came to bring him a pitcher of water to 

rink. 


“* To-morrow,’ said he, ‘I will bring the bread.’ * Thanks, 1 
man.’ ‘I am not good.’ * The worse for you,’ I added. ‘ Is this chain 
(pointing to one on the floor) for me? ‘ Yes, signor, if you should be 
unmanageable or inselent : but if you are reasonable, we shall only put 
a chain on yon feet. The smith is preparing it.’ 

** He walked slowly up and down, shaking a vile mass of large keys, 
while with angry looks I watched his old gigantic and are figure, and, 
in spite of some lineaments of no vulgar kind, I thought I read in his 
countenance nothing but the odious expression of the most brutal harsh- 
ness. 

** How unjust are men, when they judge by appearances and according 
to their own hasty prepossessions! ‘The man who I thought was rattling 
his keys joyfully for the mere purpose of making me feel his power— 
whom I had conceived hardened by a long course of cruelty—was acces- 
sible to sentiments of compassion, and made use of this harsh tone only 
to hide the feelings of which he was conscious. He wished to hide them, 
from the fear of being thought weak, or the idea that I might prove un- 
deserving of them ; and yet, believing at the same time that I was more 
unfortunate than guilty, he longed to disclose them. 

** Annoyed by his presence, and still more by the air of a master 
which he wore, I determined to humble him, and said to him imperious- 
iy, as I would have done to a servant, * Give me some drink.’ 

** He looked at me as if to say, * Arrogant man, here you must get 
quit of the habit of commanding.’ He said nothing, however, but bend- 
ing his long back, he took up the pitcher and gave it tome. As 1 took 
it, I observed he trembled ; and attributing this to his age, a feeling of 
compassion and respect mingled with and mastered my pride. 

*** How old are you ?’ said I, with a voice of more gentleness. ‘ Sev- 
enty-four, signor; and many misfortunes of my own and other people 
have I seen.” This allusion to his own misfortunes and those of others 
was accompanied with a new fit of shaking, as he replaced the pitcher : 
and I could not help now attributing it not so much to age as to the in- 
fluence of a ey feeling of sympathy. This idea at once removed 
from my mind all those hostile feelings with which I had at first regard - 
edhim..... I looked at him more attentively than before, and his look 
was no longer displeasing to me; and notwithstanding a certain air of rude- 
ness in his language, there were in it traces of an amiable mind. ‘The 
office of head gaoler,’ said he, ‘has been conferred upon me as a place of 
repose, but God knows if it does not cost me more pain than risking my 
life in battle.’ I repented having asked for drink with such haughtiness. 
* My dear Schiller,’ said I, taking him by the hand, ‘ it is in vain for you 
to deny it; I know that you area kind man; and since I have fallen 
into this misfortune, I thank heaven that it has given me such a guardian.’ 
He listened to my words, shook his head, then answered—rubbing his 
forehead as if at the recollection of some unpleasant thought, ‘I am a 
harsh man, signor. I have taken an oath which I cannot violate. Iam 
obliged to treat all the prisoners without regard to their condition, with- 
out indulgence, without allowing the least abuse, and particularly the 
prisoners of state. It is the Emperor’s concern, and I must obey.’— 
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* You are an honest man, and I shall respect what you think a conscien- 
tious duty.’—* Poor gentleman, have patience, and make allowance for 
me. I shall be inexorable in my duties; but my acart—my heart—is 
filled with anguish at my inability to succour the unhappy. This is 
what I wished to tell you.’ . . . Both of us were moved. He entreated 
me to be calm, and to give way to no vivlence, as the prisoners too often 
did, that he might not be compelled to treat me with rigour; then re- 
suming his harsher tone, as if to conceal from me the depth of his sym- 
pathy. he said, ‘I must go.” He turned however, asked me how long 

had been so miserably tormented with cough, and muttered a curse 
against the eng ma because he was not to come that evening to visit 
me. * You have fever enough to kill a horse,’ he added: * you will 
require a mattrass at all events, but we cannot give it you till the 
physician comes to order it.’ ” 


Nothing could be conceived more miserable than the situation in 
which Pellico was now placed. Exhausted by cough and fever, he 
had to wait till the usual visiting day of the physician arrived, which was 
not to be till the second day following. No change from the coarsest 
food, no mattrass could until then be allowed him. Covered with per- 
spiration, he in vain applied to be allowed the use of some of the sheets 
he had brought with him. It was contrary to the rules of the prison, 
which allowed only a sheet per week. At last the physician arrived, 
who sanctioned the indulgence of the mattrass, and directed him to be 
removed from his subterranean cell to the floor above; and this, after a 
special application to Count Mitrowsky, the governor of the provinces 
of Moravia and Silesia, was with some difficulty effected. . In a day or 
two Pellico’s prison dress arrived, consisting of a sort of harlequin 
suit of two colours, and a shirt as rough as haircloth, with chains for the 
feet. As the smith fastened them on, thinking that Pellico did not 
understand German, he observed to Schiller, “ 1 might have been saved 
this trouble ; he has not two months to live.”  Mochte es seyn!” 
(would it were so!) exclaimed Pellico, to the confusion of the poor 
workman, who begged his pardon, and prayed that his prophecy might 
not be fulfilled. 

On the detail of all the minor miseries of the prison, we will not pause; 
suffice it to say, that if a system could be devised for rendering existence 
intolerable, it seemed to have been discovered and carried into execu- 
tion in the prison of Spielberg. The only consolation the prisoners ex- 
perienced was the obvious though ineffectual desire which the officials 
felt to mitigate their sufferings, even with no inconsiderable risk to them- 
selves. Often Pellico was obliged to refuse the finer bread, which the 
servant who cleaned out his room would secretly put into his hands from 
perceiving his inability to swallow the black bread allowed to the con- 
demned ; and often, when Schiller would in the same way bring him a 
bit of boi!ed meat, though he confesses he could have sometimes almost 
snatched and devoured it, he felt himself obliged to reject his kind offer- 
ing, from the feeling that if the practice was persisted in, it would, in all 
ey be discovered, and that the kindhearted gaoler might be the 
sufferer. 

We prefer turning to some of those incidents by which the gloom and 
suffering of the prison were occasionally mitigated. Pellico had more 
than once heard in the neighbourhood of his cell the sound of some 
Italian song, but it was generally soon suppressed by the sentinels. 
One evening, however, when the sentinels had been less attentive, Pel- 
lico distinctly heard the song sung in the cell adjoining his own. His 
heart beat rapidly, he sprang from his pallet, and called through the wall, 
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“ Who are you, unfortunate man ?!—I am Silvio Pellico.” “ O Silvio,” 
answered his neighbour, “ I know you not by sight, but I have loved you 
long. Come, let us to the window, and talk in spite of our gaolers.” It 
was Count Antonio Oroboni, a young man of twenty, imprisoned on a 
que ate to his own. conversation was soon i by 
the ts of the sentinels, who had positive orders to prevent all com- 
munication between the prisoners ; but at last, the moments 
when the sentinels were farthest off in i i ds, and talking 
in a whispering tone, they found themselves to converse every day, 
though without seeing each other’s faces. A warm friendship sprang up 
between them. They related to each other the events of their lives— 
they tried to impart to each other comfort and hope. Oroboni shared the 
strong religious feelings of Pellico ; and even Pellico himself derived 
lessons of resignation and christian charity fromthe tone in which the 
youth of twenty spoke of his sufferings and his | . 

The prisoners at Spielberg were allowed a of an hour twice a 
week between two opto a platform of the castle, commanding 
a view of the city of Brunnand a large tract of surrounding country. The 
path to it led along the range of the prisons in which all the Italian 
prisoners were coalited, with the ex of the unfortunate Maron- 
celli, who still languished in his subterranean cell below. Each used to 
whisper to Pellico as he passed “ Buon passeggio!” (a pleasant walk,) 
but he was not allowed to return their greeting. The people from the 
town, who were occasionally on business at the castle, used to gather into 
groups as he passed, and cry “There is one of the Italians!” and 
sometimes, thinking that he did not understand them, they would shake 
their heads and say, “ That poor gentleman will scon grow old, he has 
death in his face.” It was with difficulty, in fact, that Pellico was able 
to drag himseif and his chain so far as the platform, and once arrived 
there he used to throw himself on the , and remain there till the ex- 
piration of the hour allowed him. The gr stood or sat beside him, 
and gossi together. Both were goodnatured and kind, and one of 
them, Kral, a Bohemian, was well acquainted ‘with Wieland, 
Goethe, Schiller, and the best apa aa = &- he a to 
recite passages with intelligence feeling, whi ico lay and 
tinened feos him on the grass. A touching little episode follows, 
which we shall give in the author’s own words. 


; At ee ae atform were the apartments of the super- 
intendant ; at the other lived a head gaoler, with his wife and infant son. 
Whenever I saw any one come out of these buildings, I used to 

them, never failing to be received with marks of prey and pity. ' 

“The wife of the superintendant had long been ill, and was declining 
slowly. She sometimes made herself be carried out on a sofa into the 
open air: I cannot describe with what emotion she expressed. the com- 
passion she felt for us all. Her look was very gentle and timid, and 
yet, timid as it was, it used sometimes to rest as if with intense and 
inquiring confidence on those who spoke to her. 

**[ said to her one day, smiling : * Do you know, lady that Rive’ have 
some resemblance toa person who was dear tome?’ She blushed, and 
replied, with a serious and amiable simplicity, ‘ Do not forget me then, 
when Iam gone. Pray for my poor soul, and for the poor iittle infants 
I leave behind me.’ 

“From that day she could not leave her bed. I never saw her more. 
She languished a few months lo then died. . 

“She had three sons, beautiful as cupids, and one of them still at the 
breast. The poor creature often embraced him in my presence, and said 
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* Who knows who will become their mother after me. Ah! whoever it 
may be, may God give her the bowels of a mother, even for those who 
are not her own!’ And then she wept. A thousand times I have remem- 
bered that prayer and those tears. : 

“ When she was no more, I often embraced the children, and with 
tears in my eyes repeated their mother’s prayer. I thought of my own 
mother, and of the ardent prayers which her loving heart doubtless 
offered up for me. And I exclaimed with sobs, *O happier that mother 
who dies and leaves behind her her children in infancy, than she who 
oe to have educated them with every care, and to see them taken from 

er!’ ; : 
‘**Two kind old women used to accompany the children, one of them 
the mother, the other the aunt of the superintendant. They wished to 
know all my history, and I related it to them shortly. 

*** How unfortunate we are,’ ep Be pete say *that we can do nothing 
to assist you. But be assured we shall pray or you, and if your pardon 
some day arrive, it will be a day of joy for all the family.’ 

“The former of them, whom I was in the habit of seeing most fre- 
quently, possessed a wonderful eloquence in imparting consolation. I 
pomenee to her with filial gratitude, and treasured her words in my 

eart. 

‘* She told me things I knew already, which yet struck me as new ;— 
that misfortune does not degrade a man, unless he be a worthless one, 
but rather elevates him ;—that if we could understand God’s counsels 
we should frequently see cause to think the conqueror more to be pitied 
than the vanquished, the exulting than the afflicted, the rich than the 
destitute ; that the special grace shown to the unfortunate by our Saviour 
should reconcile ug to our situation, and that we ought to glory in the 
cross which was borne by him. 

** But these two good old women, whose company gave me such con- 
solation, were soon, for family reasons, obliged to Ans Spielburg, and 


the children no longer came upon the platform. How deeply did these 
losses afflict me!” 


The health of Pellico, which had at first improved a little by the 
change of lodging, now began rapidly again to decline. Severe head- 
aches, with violent fever, and dreadful spasms of the chest, tortured him 
day and night. In their conversations he mentioned his situation to 
Oroboni. He too, who had long been declining, was one evening worse 
than usual. “ My friend,” said he, “I perceive the day is not far off 
when one of us two will no longer be able to come to the window. Every 
time we salute each other may be the last. Let us hold ourselves pre- 
pared, therefore. the one to die, the other to survive his friend.” Poor 
Oroboni’s pr-sentinent was correct. Various discharges of blood from 
the lungs in rapid succession, and followed by dropsy, showed that he 
was destined to precede his friend. He soon became aware of his situa- 
tion, and often looking towards the burying ground of the castle, of which 
his window com ed a view, he would express to Pellico the deep pain 
it gave him, notwithstanding all his efforts at resignation, to think that 
his remains were destined to moulder beneath a German instead of an 
Italian sky. After lingering till June, 1823, he expired, his last words 
being “I pardon from my heart all my enemies.” His patience had 
won the hearts of all his attendants. Kubitzky, the sentinel, who had at- 
tended the bier to the grave, anu who knew his wish, said to Pellico, with 
a re oo of delicate feeling which surprised him, ‘I have marked his 
burial place exactly, that if any of his friends should obtain permission 
to carry his bones to his own country, they may know where they lie.’ ” 

His death was followed by that of Antonio Villa, another of Pellico’s 
companions in misfortune. Even poor Schiller, worn out with age and 
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infirmities, was removed from the active duties of gaoler, and could no 
longer by his kindness soften the rigour of imprisonment. 


** From the time he left us he was often unwell, and we enquired for 
him with the anxiety of children. When he got a little better, he used 
to come and walk under our windows; we hailed. him, and he would 
look up with a melancholy smile, and say to the sentinel, in a voice that 
we could overhear, * Da sind meine Sohne,’ (there are my sons! 

**Poor old man, what grief it gave me to see him tottering feebly 
along, without being able to offer him the support of my arm! 

** Sometimes he would sit down on the grass and read the books he 
had lent tome. That I might recognise them, he would read the titles 
to the sentinel, or repeat some extract from them. For the most part 
the books were stories from the almanacks or other romances of little 
value, but of good moral tendency. After several relapses of apoplexy, 
he was conveyed to the military hospital, where he shortly died. He 
had amassed some hundred florins, the fruit of his long savings ; these 
he had lent to some of his fellow soldiers, and when his end approached, 
he called them about him and said, ** I have no relations, let each of you 
keep what he has in his hands. I only ask that you will pray for me.’ 

‘** One of these friends had a daughter of about eighteen, who was 
Schiller’s goddaughter. Some hours before his death the good old man 
sent fur her. He was no longer able to speak distinctly, but he took a 
silver ring, the last of his possessions, from his finger, and put it upon 
hers. ‘Then he kissed her, and shed tears over her. The girl ’ 
and bathed him with her tears. He dried her eyes with his handker- 
chief; then took her hands and placed them on his eyes ;—those eyes 
were closed forever!” : 


While friend after friend had thus been taken from him by death, 
one comfort was at last vouchsafed to Pellico. Maroncelli was 
allowed to share his cell. A new stimulus was given to both for 
a time by this indulgence. The liberation also of two of the prison- 
ers, which took place about this time, (Solera and Fortini,) one of whom 
had been condemned to fifteen, and the other to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, revived their hopes that at last the hour of deliverance would ap- 
proach even for them. The end of 1827 they thought would be the 
term of their imprisonment; but December past and it came not. Then 
they thought that the summer of 1828 would be the time, at which period 
the seven and a half years of Pellico’s imprisonment terminated, which, 
from the report of the emperor’s observation to the commissary, they had 
reason to think were to be held equivalent to the fifteen, which formed 
the nominal amount of the sentence. But this too passed away without a 
hint of deliverance. Meantime the effects of his long subterranean con- 
finement began to show themselves in Maroncelli by a swelling of the 
knee joint. At first the pain was trifling, merely obliging him to halt a 
little as he walked, and indisposing him from taking his usual exercise. 
But an unfortunate fall, in consequence of the snow, which was already 
beginning to cover the ground, increased the pain so much, that after a 
few days the physician recommended the removal of the fetters from his 
legs. Notwithstanding this, however, he w daily worse: leeches, 
caustics, fomentations were tried in vain, they merely aggravated his 
pangs. 


** Maroncelli,”’ says Pellico, ** was a thousand times more unfortunate 
myself; but oh! how much did I suffer for him. ‘The duty of 
attendance would have been delightful to me, bestowed as it was on soa 
dear afriend. But to see him wasting amidst such protracted and cruel 
tortures, and not to be able to bring him health—to feel the presenti- 
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ment that that knee would never be healed—to perceive that the patient 
himself thought death more probable than recovery—and with all this 
to be obliged at every instant to admire his courage and serenity— 
Ah! the sight of this agonized me beyond expression! 

_“* Even in this deplorable condition, he composed verses, he sang, he 
discoursed, he did everything to deceive me into hope, to conceal from 
me a portion of his sufferings. He could now no pod digest nor sleep; 
he grew pete wasted ; he often fainted ; and yet the moment he 
recovered his vi wer again, he would endeavour to encourage me. 

** His sufferings for nine months were indescribable. At last a con- 
sultation on his case was allowed. The chief physician came, approved 
of all the physician had ordered, azd disappeared, without pronouacing 
any further opinior: of his own. 

“* A moment afterwards, however, the subintendant entered, and 
said to Maroncelli— The chief physician did not like to explain him- 
self in your presence ; he was apprehensive you might not have suffi - 
cient strength of mind to endure the announcement of so dreadfu! a 
necessity. I have assured him, however, that you do not want for 


coprage.’ 
ey hope,’ replied Maroncelli,’ ‘I have given some proof of it by 
ve these pangs without complaint. What would he recom- 
men 

*** Amputation, Signor!—except that seeing your frame so exhausted, 
he has some hesitation in advising it. Weak as you are, do you think 
yourself able to bear the operation? Will yourunthe risk? 

** ©Of death ?—And should I not die at all events ina short time, if this 
evil be left to take its course?’ : ‘ 

*** Then we shall send word immediately to Vienna, and the moment 
the permission is obtained’— 

** * What! is a permission necessary ? 

*** Yes, Signor. : 

“In eight days (!) the expected warrant arrived. The patient was 
carried into a larger room, He asked me to follow him. ‘I may die,’ 
said he, ‘under the operation ; let me, at least, do so in the arms of a 
friend.’ I was allowed to accompany him, ‘The Abate Wrba, our con- 
fessor, (who had succeeded our former confessor, Paulowich,) came to 
administer the sacrament to the sufferer. This act of religion being 
over, we waited for the surgeons, who had not yet made their appearance. 
Maroncelli employed the interval in singing a hymn. , 

The —_— came at last : there were two of them 3 one the ordi 
nary household surgeon, that is to say, our barber-surgeon, whe had the 
privilege, as matter of right, of opera ing on such eopeena the other a 
young surgeon, an éléve of the school of Vienna, and al celebrated 

ior his talents. The latter, who had been despatched by the governor 
to superintend the operation, would willingly have ng vob eg it himself, 
but was obliged, in deference to the privieges of the barber, merely to 
watch over its execution. : : ad a20. oo 

‘* The patient was seated on his bedside, with his legs hanging down, 
while I supported him in my arms. .A ligature was attached round the 
sane part, above the knee, to mark where the incision was to be made. 
The old surgeon cut away all round to the depth of an inch, then drew 
up the skin which had been cut, and continued to cut through the mus- 
cles. The blood flowed in torrents from the arteries, but these were 
soon taken up. At last came the sawing of the bone. 

** Maroncelli never uttered a cry. hen he saw them carry away 
the leg which had been cut off, he gave it one melancholy look, then 
turning to the surgeon who had operated, he said, ‘ You have rid me of 
an enemy, and ileee no means of pa mags | you.’ There wasa 
rose standing in a glass near the window. ‘May I request you to 
bring me that rose >’ said he. I took it to him, and he presented it to 
the surgeon, saying, ‘I have nothing else to nt to you in token of 
my gratitude.’ The surgeon took the rose, and as he did it, dropta tear.” 


a a 
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Amidst so much that is calculated to inspire the profoundest disgust 
at the whole + gro of the Austrian prison discipline, it may be right to 
mention that the emperor himself, who had probably heard of thé cour- 
age and resignation with which Maroncelli had borne his hard fate, 
special'y directed that his diet during his recovery should be of the most 
restorative kind, and should be sent him trom the kitchen of the superin- 
tendant. One would have thought that after nine years of captivity, 
followed up by such a scene as that we have just quoted, an instant order 
for his liberation would have been rather “ more German to the matter.” 
But this suited not the unbending rules of state. The cure was com- 
pleted in about forty days, after which Pellico and the mutilated Maron- 
celli, with his wooden stump and crutches, were again consigned to 
their old prison, improved, however, so far, by the removal of the parti- 
tion which had formerly divided it from the cell once occupied by the 
hapless Oroboni. 

Are not our readers tired of this long detail of misery, unadorned as 
it is in our pages by the exquisite language and deep pathos of the 
original ? ‘We fear they must be ; and therefore passing over many events 
to which he has contrived to impart variety and interest—the visits of 
successive imperial commissaries from Vienna, the changes of gaolers, 
the fluctuations of hope and fear as to his ultimate liberation—let us 
turn at once to the catastrophe of this dungeon drama. 

The Ist of A 1830, was a Sunday. Jen years had now nearly 
elapsed since Pellico had first been imprisoned ; eight and a half since 
he had been consigned to the carcere duro of Speilberg. Pellico had 
returned as usual from mass; he had been looking from the terrace 
upon the cemetery where the dust of Oroboni and Villa reposed, and 
thinking that his own would shortly be laid besidethem. The prisoners 
were preparing their table for their meal, when Wegrath, the superin- 
tendant, entered. “I am sorry,” said he, “to disturb your dinner, but 
have the goodness to follow me—the director of police is waiting for 
you.” As this gentleman’s visits generally indicated nothing very 

the prisoners, it may be supposed, followed their guide some- 
what reluctantly to the audience-room. They found there the director 
and the superintendant, the former of whom bowed to them more cour- 
teously than usual, then taking a paper from his pocket he began— 
** Gentlemen, I have the pleasure, the honour, of announcing to you, 
that his majesty the emperor has had the kindness—.”” Here he stopped 
without mentioning what the kindness was. 


** We thought,” says Pellico, “it might be some diminution of punish- 
ment, such as freedom from labour, the use of books, or a less disgusting 
diet. ‘ You do not understand me then,’ said he. ‘ No, Signor. Have 
the ness to explain what this favour is.’ * Liberty for both of you, 
and for a third, whom you will soon embrace.’ One would su this 
announcement would have thrown us into transports of joy. Yet it was 
not so: our hearts instantly reverted to our relations, of whom we had 
heard nothing for so long a ‘mpm: and the doubt that we might never 
meet them again in this world so affected our hearts, as entirely to neu- 
a the joy which might have been produced by the announcement of 

i 


rty. . 

*** Are you silent?’ said the director of police ; ‘I expected to see 
you transported with joy.’ ‘I beg of you,’ I answered, ‘to express to 
the emperor our gratitude ; but, uncertain as we are as to the fate of our 
families, it is impossible for us not to give way to the thought that some 
of those who are dear to us may be gone. It is this uncertainty that 
oppresses our minds, even at the moment when they should be open to 
nothing but joy.’ 
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The director then gave Maroncelli a letter from his brother, which 
allayed his anxiety. He told me, however, he could give me no tidings 
of my family, and this increased my fears that some accident had be- 
fallen them. : 

** * Retire,’ said he, ‘to your room, and in a short time I shall send 
to you the third individual to whom the emperor’s clemency has been 
extended.’ We went and waited with anxiety. Perhaps, we thought, 
it is the poor old man Murani. We thought of many ; there was none, 
in fact, who had not our good wishes. At last the oor opened, and we 
saw that our companion was to be Andrea Tonelli, of Brescia. We 
conversed till evening, deeply pitying those whom we were to leave be- 
hind, At sunset the director of police returned to rescue us from this 
illomened abode. Our hearts groaned as we passed before the prisons of 
our friends, at the thought that we could not take them along with us. 
Who knew how long they were destined to languish there!—how many 
of them to be the slow victims of death! A soldier’s cloak and cap were 
placed on each of us, and in our old galley-slave attire, but divested of 
our chains, we descended the fatal hill, and were conducted through the 
_ city to the prisons of the police. It wasa lovely moonlight night. The 
streets, the houses, the people whom we met, all appeared to me so de- 
lightful, so strange, after so many years, during which 1 had looked on 
no such spectacle. . .. After four days the commissary arrived, and the 
director of police.transferred us to him, putting into his hands at the 
same time the money we had brought to Spielberg, and that produced 
by the sale of our books and effects, which was delivered to us at the 
frontier. ‘The expense of our journey was liberally defrayed by the 
emperor.” 


The weakness of Pellico’s health when he set out from Brunn, ren- 
dered it necessary for him to remain for some time in Vienna, for the 
sake of medical attendance. His anxiety to depart, it may easily be 
imagined, was not lessened by the news of the three days of Paris, which 
reached him on his arrival. It is a singular coincidence, that the day 
on which the French revolution broke out was that on which the empe- 
ror had signed the warrant for their liberation. Pellico knew not, how- 
ever, what baleful influence the state of matters in France might have 
upon the views of the emperor, and began to fear that though they might 
not again be recommitted to their Moravian prison, they might be trans- 
ported to some imperial town, far distant from their native country. 
While visiting the palace at Schonbrunn as he began to be convalescent, 
in company with the commissary, whose presence was still required, 
and Maroncelli, the emperor passed, and the prisoners were directed to 
stand a little aside, that the sight of their miserable figures might not 
annoy him. At last, however, the warrant arrived for their departure 
from Vienna. Another attack of illness seized Pellico at Bruck ; but, 
tormented by the home-sickness of the mind, he considered the sickness 
of the body as comparatively unimportant, and after being bled and 
taking a liberal supply of the medicine which had formerly relieved kin 
(eieeie he insisted on their route being resumed. They crossed 
through Austria and Styria, and entered Carinthia: at Feldkirchen they 
had to halt again, till new orders for their route should arrive. At last 
they came—Jtaly—was to be their destination ! 


“*T exulted,’ says Pellico, ‘along with my companions at the news, 
but still the thought occurred that some terrible disclosure for me might 
be at hand, that father, mother, or some one most dear to me might 

no more. My depression of spirits increased as we approached Italy. 
The entrance to it on that side has few charms for the eye; or rather, 
the traveller descends from the beautiful mountains of mena into 
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the plains of Italy, by a long, sterile, and unlovely track, which gives to 
foreigners but an unprepossessing idea of our country. The dull aspect 
of the country contributed to render me more meiancholy. ‘To see 
once more our native sky, to meet with human faces whose features 
bore ‘ot the aspect of the north, to hear on all sides our own idiom,— 
all these melted my heart, but with an emotion more akin to sorrow 
than joy. How often in the carriage did I cover my face with my hands, 
pretend to be asleep, and weep. Long years of burial had not indeed 
extinguished all the energies of my mind, but alas! they were now so 
active for sorrow, so dull, so insensible to joy 4 eg. , . Pordenone, 
Conegliano, Ospedaletto, Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, reminded me of so 
many things! A young man who had been my friend, and had 
perished in the Russian campaign, had been a native of the first ; Co- 
negliano was the place where the Venetian turnkeys told me poor Zanze 
(Angela) had been conducted during her illness: in Ospedaletto an 
pa and unfortunate being had been married, now no more, but 
whom I had loved and honoured once, whose memory | love and honour 
still. In all these places, in short, recollections more or less dear 
crowded upon me, in Mantua particularly. It appeared to me but yes- 
terday since I had come thither with Ludovico in 1815, with Porro in 
1820. The same streets, squares, palaces,—but how many social 
differences! How many of my acquaintances carried off by death, how 
many in exile! A generation of adults whom I had seen but in infancy! 
And to be still prevented from flying from house to house, to inquire 
after one, to impart consolation to another! ‘To ee my distress, 
Mantua was the pent of separation between Maroncelliand myself. We 
da melancholy night. I was agitated like a criminal on the evenin 
fore he receives his sentence of condemnation. In the morning 
washed my face carefully, and looked in the glass, to see whether it 
bore traces of weeping. 1 put on as far or le a tranquil and smil- 
ing air ; I repeated a short prayer to , but in truth my thoughts 
wandered, and hearing Maroncelli already moving about on his crutches, 
and talking to the servant, I ran to embrace him, Both seemed to 
have collected their courage for the separation. We spoke with some 
emotion, but in a strong voice. The officer of the gendarmerie who 
was to conduct him to the frontiers of Romagna was come ; he must 
depart immediately—one embrace—another—he entered the carriage— 
he disappeared, and I remained as if annihilated. 

**T returned i my room and prayed for the poor mutilated being, 
separated from his friend. 1 have known many excellent men, but 
none more affectionately social than Maroncelli, none more alive to all 
the refinements of gentleness, none more inaccessible to attacks of bad 
humour, or more constantly mindful that virtue consists in a continual 
exercise and interchange of toleration, generosity, and good sense. O 
thou! my companion poe aeg ody many years of sorrow, may heaven bless 
thee wherever thou mayst be déstined to breathe, and grant thee friends 
who may equal me in attachment, and surpass me in worth !* 

** We set out the same morning for Brescia, where our other fellow- 
captive took leave of me. Here he learned, for the first time, that he had 
lost his mother, and the sight of his tears wrung my heart at parting. 
Grieved, however, as I was for so many causes, the fallewlae occurrence 
almost extorted a smile from me. On the inn table there lay a play bill, 
which I took up and read ; ‘ Francesca da Rimini, Opera per Musica.— 
* Whose is this opera?’ said I to the waiter.—* Who may have composed 
the music,’ said he, ‘I know not, but, in short, it is that Francesca da 
Rimini, which every body knows,’ * Every body?’ said 1,—‘ you are mis- 
taken. I who am but just arrived from Germany, what can I know about 


* Maroncelli shortly afterwards went to Florence, where he was not allowed 
to remain long, the government having ordered him away, in consequence of the 
expressed wishes of that of Austria. Having visited Paris, he embarked for 
the United States, and now resides in New York, a teacher of the Italian Jan- 
guage ! 
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your Francescas?’ ‘The waiter, a young fellow with a rather haughty and 
truly Brescian expression of countenance, looked at me with disdainful 

ty. ‘Signor, we are not talking about Francescas. We speak of one 

rancesca da Rimini, I mean the tragedy of Signor Silvio Pellico. Here 
they have turned it into an opera, spot — little, but all’s one for that.’ 
* Ah! Silvio Pellico,’ said I, ‘ I think I have heard of him. Is not that 
the poiitical agitator who was condemned to death, and afterwards to 
the carcere duro some nine or ten years ago??—I ought never to have 
uttered that jest. He looked round,—then at me,—grinned so as to 
show two and thirty handsome teeth, and if he had not heard a noise at 
the time, I verily believe he would have knocked me down. 

“ He went on murmuring to himself, ‘ agitator! agitator!’ But be- 
fore I left, he had got hold of my name. e could then neither ask 
questions nor answer them, nor even walk about, such was his distrac- 
tion and surprise. He kept gazing at me, rubbing his hands, and ex- 
claiming, * yes, sir,’ * coming, sir,’ without knowing the least what he was 
about. . . . +... +. . + . Another delay took place at 
Novara. On the morning of the 16th Sept., the final permission 
arrived. And from that moment I was liberated from all surveillance. 
How many years had elapsed since I had enjoyed the privilege of going 
where I would, unaccompanied by guards. I set out about three in the 
afternoon. My travelling companivns were a lady, a merchant, an en- 
graver, and two young painters, one of them deaf and dumb. ‘They 
came from Rome, and I wasgratified to learn that they were acquainted 
with the family of Maroncelli. We spent the night at Vercelli. The 
happy morning of the 17th September dawned. Our journey proceeded : 
How slow the conveyance seemed! It was evening ere we reached 
Turin. 

‘* Who can attempt to describe the transport, the consolation m 
heart received when I[ again saw and embraced father, mother, an 
brothers. My dear sister Josephine was not there, for herduties detained 
her at Chieri, but she hastened as soon as possible to join our happy 
groupe. Restored to these five objects of my tenderest affection, I was 
—I am the most enviable of mortals. ‘Then, for all these past sorrows 
and prosent happiness, for all the good or ill which fate may have in 
store for me, blessed be that Providence in whose hands men and events, 
with or without their will, are but wonderful instruments for the pro- 
motion of its all-wise and beneficent ends !” 


So ends this pure strain of gentle and devotional feeling, leaving at 
its close an impression on the mind like that produced by soft and mel- 
ancholy music. We were unwilling to interrupt the course of the nar- 
rative by any reflections of our own, and now we have lingered on it so 
long, that we have left ourselves no room for any, had they been called 
for. One observation, however, we must make, in the justice of which 
we think every one will concur, that a book like this could not have 
appeared at a more acceptable time than the present; that the spirit of 
religion, humanity, resignation, and Christian charity, which it breathes, 
and the simple, subdued, and natural tone in which these sentiments are 
embodied, contrast most favourably with those hideous pictures of 
crime, those alternately voluptuous or loathsome exhibitions of vice, 
those physical horrors, that affected contempt for all generous sentiments, 
that fierce and relentless spirit of pride, hatred, and selfishness, which 
have of late contaminated our own literature, and still more conspicu- 
ously that of Europe. These “ Prison Thoughts” of Pellico may 
teach us, that it is not necessary to heap together impossible miseries, 
in order to touch the feelings ; nor “ on horror’s head horrors accumu- 
late,” in order to excite the dormant sympathies ; nor to make the hero 
of the tale a ruffian, an atheist, or a misanthrope, in order to invest his 
character with dignity and originality. 
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